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SUMMER DIARY 


Walter Mitty en vacance 


Despite the sensual pleasures of holiday, Bernard 

S ympathetic friends, noticing my <*—****» 

harassed expression, have for 

some weeks urged me to take ”n ■! . . 


t ' vmpathcltc mends, noticing my 
harassed expression, have for 
K— /some weeks urged me to take "a 
good holiday' 1 . Unfortunately, I suffer 
From psycho-kinetic pulses which keep 
the brain, ami sometimes the bowels, 
seething long after the initial irritation 
has receded. Sun. food and wine 
absorb the pain of “unfair” criticism 
and emotional dislurbnncc only slow- 
ly. And rclnxation, once achieved, is a 
poor, shadowy creature. Lacking con- 
sequences. a tranquil state of mind can 
be lost on the chnnnel ferry home and 
docs not ripple much beyond 
September. 

On holiday in rural France, 20 
kilometres from Pfrigueux, my part in 
the Caribbean debacle and the Mexico 
fiasco won't go awuy. Suppose my 
egalitarian ideals really did pave the 
way for the Holding black wash and 
Maradona's hogwasn (the goal was 
scored by the “head of Maradona and 
the hand of God”)? I can cope with 
defeat, but one more newspaper in- 
dictment is too much to bear. 

1 write on a kitchen table we have 
dragged outside the glte so as to drink 
coffee and eat baguettes looking over 
the rolling, wooded hills to the south. 
A cool wind flutters my legs and 
catches the puges of Germinal at my 
elbow. A bright sun dazzles the words 
on the puper as they arc written. 
Russet apples Imng in' an azure sky, 
their unnruned trees forming a soft, 
fretted, foreground screen. The yard is 
enclosed by undent farm buildings, a 
cluster of stones, cement, chipped red 
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scored by the “head 




coffee and eat baguettes looking over Teachers can be six giants rolled Into 

the rolling, wooded hills to the south. warm sun. There arc a dozen different 

A cool wind finders my lees and pflt£s, cheeses, yoghurts; we suck at 

catches the puges of Germinal at my peaches, tom n toes; mul swallow slight - 

elbow. A bright sun dazzles the words ly diluted r in tie table rouge or strop 

on the paper as they arc written. menthe glaciate. Despite these sensual 

Russet apples hung in' an azure sky, pleasures, a few discordant nerve 

their unnruned trees forming a sod, fibres jangle still with shame rciiicm- 

frcltcd, foreground screen. The yard is iHrrcd. Was the buttle of Port of Spain 

enclosed by undent farm buildings, a 



Barker finds a few discordant nerve fibres jangle still with shame remembered 


in groups and teamwork to fob 
confidence mid capability (W 
jug first XIs grow at school 
inter- form competition in a fad 
gimies involves everyone until thy 
whistle, not those where a lev** 
endowed youths monopoly 1 
couching. 

A l hlctcs arc ruined by poor [icifo 
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tiles and dark, flaking timber. Vines 
grow carelessly up white-washed walls. 

In Ulis el Horn below, there is a 
shut-up mansion flamed in rusting 
wrought iron, its drab stucco crumb- 
ling around paint less shulicr*. Oppo- 
site. there is a faded "restaurant bis- 
tro” sign bin the terrace is. now ,i 
gaitlui; cwmvhen- thinuping eiitk- 
els. crowing cockerels, wafting leaves, 
buzzing, whizzing Hies, odd chirping 
birds. At nijghl , wit h shut ten pulled In , 
engulfing darkness and silence. 

We read of November's hoar-frost 
in /.ilia's Mont sou. hill by u bridge on 
I'AuYifyire gorge ourselves in the 


tarred. was the hatlle nl Port orbnnm 
lost on the playing fields of Silan- 
grounri? 

There is, of course, u Walter Mitty 
streak in nil teachers, whose profession 
is to live vicariously. We do not play at 


Lords but our pupils may. Like Mr 
Sugden (in Burry Hines' Am) we licnr 
the commcn tutor's excited prattle ns 
the track-suited player- manugcr lends 
out his team of 14-year-olds: 

"And hotli ic.iiiis .in- lined iipfiu (lie 
kick off in this vital [iflli-tnuiid cup-lie, 
Manchester United versus . - . who 
arc we playing, Tibbut?” 

“Ur . . . well be Liverpool, Sir." 
At school u teacher can be » ginnt in 
half-a-dozen careers; in my own ease 
Peter llrill, A J P Tnylur, Andrd 


one ... but must also explain failure . 
Previn, Bobby Robson, Mike Brcailcy 
and David Bellamy all rolled into one 
extra-ordinary, charismatic figure. 
Sometimes talented children make our 
dreams come true, Gary Clipston 
really did sign for Aston Villn and 
Marx Danuizcr’s double starred first 
xvus in ail the papers. But teachers who 
claim credit for second-hand achieve- 
ments beyond their own talent must 
explain failure loo. 

For 30 years I have supported with 
foolish passion English cricket, Churl- 
ton Athletic, comprehensive schools 
mul the Labour Parly, In about that 
order. It lias been n painful business, 


especially recently. 1 nm running out of 
excuses, though inis does not show on 
eeiiific.iie evening. A psydiiaixisi 
would diagnose in iny dogged loyally a 
masochistic rather than a militant 
tendency. The Jacobites, also obliged 
to remember frequent defeats in 
French exile, seem to have taken uu 
equally perverse pleasure in undying 
commitment to a lost cause. 


In a museum at Fort William there is 
a side table painted in a swirl of colour 
to resemble n well-used artist's palette. 
The flickering image of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie is only visible on the shilling, 
curved surface of a silver goblet placed 
in its centre. There must he many a 
teacher kept going by a hope as slim. 
Charlton, after all, were not promoted 
until the Happy Valley was closed. 
Perhaps a similar rcstineeiion awaits 
cricket, school mid the Labour Party. 
Meanwhile our psychology, aided by 
the press, is to make the most of the 
anguish. 

A former colleague first introduced 
me to the idea that iny causes were not 
only lost but incompatible. He blamed 
Hertfordshire reorganization in l%8, 
not Mike Denness, for Lillee and 
Thompson's strike rate in the early 
seventies. Older masters implied that 
though 1 no doubt meant well with my 
long hops, good intentions were no 
substitute for a grammar school back- 
ground. 

Today the criticism is more shrill: 
“Cricket nil but abandoned in cnniprc- 
hensives." Among Ken Baker’s first 
comments wus the suggestion thnt 
many schools prefer the toneless 
cacophony of the multitude to the 
harmony of a gifted few. Ideologues 
like me are supposed to have neglcel- 
ted pilches, talent and competition in 
pursuit of an egalitarian dream. The 
net result, (lasliing outside the off 
stump. 

Newspapers enjoy stories ubout 
primary schools ‘'banning" egg and 
spoon contests and there arc teachers, 
not many of them sportsmen or 
women, wlui think equality menus 
stopping competition or "levelling" 
gifted und less-gifted players. This is to 
mlsundcrstund equality as a political 
doctrine and ns » leaching method. 

A comprehensive “Sport for All” 
policy creates a climate in which 
everyone's talent cun flourish; it 
should not Inhibit excellence in uny 
form. Youngsters must have every 
opportunity to strive, to do their IksI 
ami to test limbs and lungs to exhaus- 
tion. This means small-sided games 
with lots of contacts, constant practice 


and limited opportunities, not the «! 
tend ter- leveller. I have taken it* 
form cricket for years, despairi™*,' 
lethal, uneven bounce on apiiiW 
county cannot or will not afford tori 
Lacking winter nets and m4 k' 
slimmer ones in shreds, we hnci* 
for 20-over matches for two-and+ii 
months a year. While thecouniiyla 1 
to invest in the education of ais®j 
people, English cricket, like ha 
tenuis nnd British industry, wiB ntu j 
into a laager of public schools ti 
private clubs, unable to cope wife 
competition. 

The pfttd de foie gras is begbuiiijt I 
huve its effect, however, and ^ 
English concerns fade. Yestenlsylla 
the glte key and spent the trwj 
retracing my steps through Pfrara, 
informing perplexed tourists uianl; 
holders: “J'al perdu ma dl P Ik] 
must have thought I’d escaped [mi 
nursery song. Life is rich in rrrintn 
for the right temperament. Herts | 
drains front the bath after a manes 
two and no amount of jigdoj el 
Se I In tape and mntchslicks vnu ledite 
plug hole. 

Literature, thank goodness, aw 
soothing. Lost in Gemkd, I tcftsl 
that the teachers, in Walter ifojj 
mood, have been playing ArthuS* 
gill all year with ralfier moresaxaj 
(him the original. Maybe wecanaftrii 
Greece next yenr. ■ J 

nextweek! 

Who goes where? Jj 

A siii vcy of school visits abroad u 
Exam howlers 

Pick of Ihe crop ’86 

The cooperative third opik* 
Materials on industry review) 
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Mr K©Rh Dawson, principal of 
King James's Coll ege. Henley, lob© 
head of Haberdashers’ Asko s 
school, on Use retirement of Mr 
BcuctMcG owan In September, 
1987. 

Mr Lao Murray regional director 
with Rothmans International 
Tobacco Ltd, to be director of the 
CranfteW School of Management 
Sir Edwin Nixon has been 
reappointed chairman of Hie Joint 
Board for Pre-VacatLonal Education 
unM the end of July 1 987. 

The (otowfcig appointments have 
been mad a to Ro man Catholic 
schools in Southwark; Mrs 
Constant© Marritonto behead 
of Si Joseph's JMI school; Miss 
Brenda Shaw to be head of 
Christ's School; Sister Rosemary 
S HD to be head of Noire Dame 
School, Mr Edward Hickey to be 


head of Holy Ghost JMI school and 
Mrs Mary Laws lobe head of St 
W8lsm of Perth JML 


■publications... 


Music 

The latest edltfon of Centre, the 
magazine of the Midland Centre for 
Music in Schools, includes art Icles 
on GCSE and music education. It is 
avails ble from the Cent/e at the 
Faculty of Education and Teacher 
Training, City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic, Westbourne Road, 
Edgbaston. Birmingha m B 1 5 3TN. 

Timetables 

Displaying the cunfcuUm. a 
common notation fo r secondary 
schools. I he second revised and 
expanded edition of ILEA's 
Learning Resources Branch guide 
to ciHTiculum display, n now 
aw table ltcost5£1.50tof ILEA 


schools and £2 25 for those 
outside ILEA from the Centre for 
Learning Resources, 27b 
Kennlngton Lane, London SE1 1 
5QZ. 

Training 

Fra thing for Tomorrow Today, an 
information pa ck on the Open 
University's short practical courses 
for manufacturing industry 
tn eluding material on the Open 
Business School, is available from 
the Customer Sendees 
Department, Tbs Open University, 
Walton HaH, MK76AA. 


■ conferences... I 


September 26 -28 
British Association ol Symphonic 
Bands and Wind Ensembles 
conference at the University of 
Warvrickwllh sessions on school 
and community band?. Detail? 
from the Conference Organizer, 3 
Northbrook Road, Solihull, West 
Midlands. 

October] 

fnlerrilsdpUnaryconterence on 
Clinical Involvement In learning 
difficulties at the Department of 
Optometry and Visual Science, The 
City University, for teachers, 
educational psychologists, 
audiologists, occupational and 
speech therapists, school doctors 
and reEaf ed professions. Details 
from the Department Secretary, 
Department of Optometry and 
Visual Science, 3] 1-321 Goswell 
Road, London ECIV 7DD. 

October ll 
Care er structures and 
development in home economics 
at Birmingham College of Food and 
Domestic Arts Speakers include 
Kathleen Johnson. Caroline Rente 
and Ot A'.ex Me Minn. Delate from 
Mrs Joyce Jenkins, IdShehrers 


Green, Tadworih, Surrey KT20 
5QD. 

Octoberll 

Head Injury Re-educallon, an 
organization that supports parents 
and relatives of those with head 
Injuries, conference. Speakers 
Include John Firth, consultant 



September 20- 21 
An Arts Initiative 14- J9al the 
Boaford Centre, Devon, to discuss 
the response ot the arts to TVEI 
with Professor Richard Prlng, Barry 
Upton, Alan Murray, Keith Grey. 
Leon Winston, Scott Antony and 
Anne Snelgrove. Details from Vic 
Sandel, The Bea/ord Centre, 
Beaford, WlnMelgh, Devon EX 19 
oLU. 


■ events. 


August 26 -29 
Support tor Learning timml 
Association for Remedial 
Education summer course on 
prevention of learning difficulties in 
a curriculum fwaUpqpfe. Speakers 
Include Donald Moyfe, Afzal' 
Ahmed, and Laurie BolwelL Fee 
£82 members, £92 non-members. 
Details Mr Peter Daniels, 59 St 
JjjJew’s Ro »t Portslade, Brighter 
. orf4 1DB. 

August 27-31 

Resources for teaching dance 
National Resource Centre for 
Dance Summer School In 
collaboration with the Benesh and 
Labanotation Institutes, at the 
University of Surrey. GuMord. Fee 
£84. Details from the National 
Resource Centre for Dance, 

Sun^G^XH^’ GuWfwd ' 

September 12- 15 
Professional perspectives- . 
Institute of Careers Officers annual 
conference at St David's HaiL 
Cardiff. Speakers include Lord 
YoungSlr Richard O'Brien, Tyrrell 
Burgess, Geoffrey Holland and Dr 
Mike Woods. Details from ICO. 27a 
Lower HighStreet, Stourbridge, 
West Midlands DY8 1TA. 


October 13- 17 

Science for Industry Exhibition at 
Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, on current 
scientific research projects and 
their links with British Industry. 
Stands Include biomedical 
engineering, biotechnology, marine 
technology, information 
technology, materials technology, 
pharmaceuticals and applied earth 
science. Details from the 
conference office, Room 170, 

Sheri lefd Building. Imperial 
College, London SW7 2AL 


I INFORMATION 


Reports 

Mr Leonard Mullineux is preparing 
an anthology ol amusing remarks 
from students’ reports and invites 
readers to send contnbullons to 
him at52South Terrace, 
Llttlehampton, West Sussex. Some 
proceeds wiH go to an educational 
charity. 

Reunion 

Gosford Hjil comprehensive 
school, KHItagtorv wilt celebrate Its 
Zlst anniversary on September 20 
Former staff and pupils who would 
W« to tate part should wife toArm 
Brooks, 76 John O'Gaimt Road, 
Keralworth. Warwickshire. 
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Across 

! A weapon allacfieil 
lu a nfle, perhaps 

4 Arranged rosicrs fur 
holidays, p«l hyp* 

8 A washer may need 
fl.and vice versa (3) 

9 Incorrectly leaches 
ll in accordance 
wilh good la sic (V) 

10 He's abmil (o irri- 
tate wilh icmpurary 
stoppages 171 

11 House and gruund 

13 iimas Ihu find 
violrnlM heard? M>) 

IS it doesn't dcwribe 
ihs pn-seni KhuuT . 
buy (6) 

18 Lind in the MB (5) 

!• A struggle io maiii- 
latn fiuui (4. 3) ... 

31 1 Eaail's sole may be 

• . mtomtsliro to; li 
UavcDcfCO)- L., 


23 S. American river 
port (J) 

24 Noi Ihe Cni Pule i 
boy (7) 

25 Support needed 
when lha lease run» 
out (S) 
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1 The class endlevsly 
in riot carried oul 
by school children 
17) 

2 I’m open abort ooc 
for Ih'Jse who h8ie 
writing fV) 

3 Kind of paper ibel 
exposes pirns (5J . 
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Baker set to 
back inquiry 
into pupils’ 

English needs 


by Julia Hagedom 


The Education Secretary is poised to 
back a major independent inquiry into 
what pupils should know about En- 
glish. 

Sources close to Mr Kenneth Baker 
confirm that if agreement can be 
reached on the precise nature of the 
inquiry, it could start as early as 
October. 

The urgency for such an inquiry has 
arisen partly because of the responses 
to HM Inspectors' curriculum paper, 
English 5 to 16. which set a series of 
objectives for pupils at various ages, 
such as knowing the functions and 
names of nouns, pronouns and adjec- 
tives. 

The consultation process on the 
paper revealed deep divisions on what 
aacilv should be taught and a strong 
hostility to formal grammatical analy- 
sis. The Inspectors then called for a 
resolution to the argument if “national 
policy is to address tnc matter with any 
nope of constructive action”. They 
also suggested that a inquiry was 
needed. 

Mr Baker told delegates nt the 1 1th 
World Congress on Reading in Lon- 
don last week: “Over the last 20 years 
ot so, schools have progressively 
“ased to teach the rules of English 
grammar as my generation were taught 
them. 

“There is widespread agreement 
that some better, more effective way 
needs to be found of enabling people 
to think about how they use longuage, 
and to talk about it.” 

'.Putting these things right would 
need a concerted effort by all parts of 
the education service. HM Inspectors 
ngd suggested an inquiry and ne was 
ronsidering” it. 

The most likely form of inquiry 
*ould be for an independent body of 
**pnrts to collect evidence on good 
Practice in schools and see how it could 


be emulated by others in the profes- 
sion. 

The outcome of any inquiry would 
have implications for initial and in- 
service training. English 5 to 16 says 
that 16 -ycar-olds should “have a voca- 
bulary for discussing stylistic effects, 
including ‘simile’, ‘metaphor’ and 
'cllchd . 



Many people appear to leave school 
without such a vocabulary. A recent 
research report by Mr Thomas Bloor, 
head of modern languages at Aston 
University, has shown how rare that 
knowledge is, even among students 
with above average A level results. 

Mr Bloor found that verbs and 
nouns were the only parts of speech 
correctly identified by all 63 linguists in 
his survey. And some of the 137 
non-linguists could not even do that. 
Another striking result was the failure 
of 11 per cent of linguists and 55 per 
cent of non-linguists to identify the 
only conjunction in the sentence - and 
66 per cent of the non-linguists could 
not identify the preposition “to”. 

A survey of 275 undergraduates at 
Rocliamplon Institute of Higher 
Education in 1983, which led to Mr 
Bloor carring out his research, also 
showed the horrifying ignorance of 
many students about theiT own tan- 


CLEA urges stiff 
action on strikers 


by James Meikle 


Only 18 per cent could write down 
the comparative and superlative of 10 
words in common usage. A total of 5/J 
errors were made on the words bad 
and “good”, including such mistakes as 
“badder", “worsest" and “goodest . 

The Roehampton study led to a 
number of comparative surveys at 
other institutions in Britain and tne 
United States. The students answers 
show almost frightening consistency in 
their lack of knowledge. 

Report - page 6 


~ (ll0r „ rf _ waub. (hi. year’s Cultv Sark Tallahlps race was won by the 73-year-old ocean racer, Jolte Brlse, manned by a 

bcS; 73 Dte- comfSlor. In, & 347 naullcri n»l»oarK torn to 

Bremerhaven, Germany. The crew Included seven boys, three girls and three old boys of the school. 


Policy urged 
on sex 
education 

Each school should have a policy for sex 
education Bnd should keep parents 
fttlly informed about It, according to a 
draft circular issued by the Govern- 
ment on Wednesday. 

It says that sex education, taught 
within a moral framework, is ‘tan 
essential element In the schools' task of 
preparing young people for responsible 
adulthood". It cuts for "exceptionally 
careful and sensitive treatment" but 
says sensitive issues such as bomosex- 


Mr Kenneth Baker, the Education 
Secretary, has Issued the draft circular 
In the light of the Government's deci- 
sion to insert a clause Into the Educa- 
tion Bill calling on state schools to 
provide sex education “in such a man- 
ner as to encourage pupils to have due 
regard to moral considerations and the 
value of family life". 

Local authority and teacher associa- 
tions and the churches have been 
lnrited to comment by November 1. 


Salary doubt raised on inspectors 

by Barry HugUI 
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■J*? 1 authority school inspectors and on the same salanr scaie as ^ 
Jubject advisers could find that their teadieis .Their 

salaries are not automatically tied to ated by the Soulbuiy Onmn^e which 
Jjose of headteachers if last week's invariably coat-tails agreements made 
Coventry deal on teachers' pay and by the Burnham Committee, 
conditions Is finalized. At no time dunns the Covcntry 

At present about 4,000 Inspectors, negotiations were the in^^ore ana . 


not assume they would receive the 
same Increases as heads. The increases 
for heads had been proposed in return 
loir changes in working conditions, 
they pointed out. ■ . 

The possibility therefore arises that 
for the first time the Soulbury Commit- 
tee could become a proper negotiating 
forum . 


Local authorities are being urged to 
take stiffer financial measures against 
teachers who stage short disruptive 
strikes. 

Advice issued this week says such 
strikes should result "at the very least” 
in docking pay to match the length of 
time pupils ore excluded from school, 
which could be up to half a day, rather 
than the length of the stoppages, which 
is sometimes only 10 or 20 minutes. 

L.e.a.s could go^ further, says a 
circular, by deducting money from 
strikers to pay the salaries of non- 
strikers who had no chijdren to teach 
through no fault of their own. 

The advice, issued by the Council of 
Local Education Authorities, is the 
strongest guidance yet on dealing with 
industrial action. 

It seeks to make teachers think 
harder about taking short selective 
strikes which have proved extremely 
disruptive while costing them little 
money. 

It is thought unlikely that authorities 
would go the whole way In seeking 
penalty payments. 

The power to deduct money by way 
of "equitable set-off” is backed up, 
says the circular, both by the recent 
High Court judgment that teachers 
had an obligation to cover, and legal 

nn taiphara 1 m nl raphinl 


opinion 


teachers* contractual 


ciple of deductions from teachers who 
refuse to cover for absent colleagues, 
attend parents' or staff meetings, pre- 
pare and mark work, write reports or 
set and invigilate exams out of school, 
Teacher unions appear to have con- 
ceded some ground on future contracts 
by signing the “heads of agreement" at 
tne recent Coventry talks. Limits on 
cover, non-contact-timc for teachers 
and maximum class-sizes have still to 
be negotiated. Meetings on cover are 
likely to start before the end of the 
month. 

CLEA says it wants to negotiate but 
the circular warns authorities they risk 
being taken to court by parents for 
failure to comply with tne Education 
Act if they lake no action against 
teachers wno breach their contract. 

Mt Ivor Wldtiison, CLEA’s princi- 
pal administrative assistant, said: "We 
would not expect any resumption of 
action in the time it lakes to negotiate 
the detail under the heads of agree- 
ment." 

But the NUT'S deputy general 
secretary Mr Doug McAvoy, in a 
statement issued before the CLEA 
advice was sent, said that none of (he 
details on conditions of service had yet 
been discussed and the union had 
many reservations. 

Any agreement would have to in- 
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More language for life 




r Joyce Morris is a distinguished exponent of 
phonic methods for leaching rending who 
believes strongly Hint teachers need a sound 
technical knowledge uf the structure of 
language if they are to give children a thorough 
grounding in the use of their own language. She lins 
now produced some evidence (pages I and 6), based 
on a questionnaire given to students on certain 
training courses, which suggests that niuny nf them, 
drawn as they are from the most academically 
successful 10 to 15 per cent of the school population, 
arc painfully insecure in their command and control 
of the English language. 

There ure various reservations which would have 
to be attached to the early results of Dr Morris’s 
inquiries, including doubts about the clarity and 
intelligibility, of some of the questions, many nf which 
might have been more appropriate after, rather than 
before, they had done the course. None of these 
reservations, however, could he said to gloss over 
some of the results - for example, the large numbers 
of students in Dr Morris's sample who had difficulty 
in setting down the comparative and superlative u'f 
the adjectives .t,'oiWnnd had. 

In his remarks to the World Congress on Heading 
in London last week. Mr Kenneth Baker referral to 
the HMI's suggestion that an inquiry is now needed 
into what pupils should know about the working of 
their language. Mr Baker is expected to net on this in 
the autumn, though the exact form of any such 
inquiry is not yet decided. If Dr Morris's evidence 
stands up. il will he grist to Mr linker’s mill 
Tlie 1975 Hul lock report spent a whole chapter on 
this and related topics. Mow much formal grammar 
should pupils lu* I a light? fts con elusion was terse: 
‘'die teaching i if ii .iiliuorial grammar docs not appear 
to improve performance in writing". 

(l i< no doubt difficult to prove ibis (or die 


converse) empirically because "performance in writ- 
ing" depends on so many contextual circumstances 
that it cannot be possible with any certainty to 
separate I he effect of teaching traditional grammar 
from oilier educative or ant i-eduea live influences. 
But L’lcorly, if the teaching of traditional grammar 
were arid anil stultifying il would not encourage good 
writing, even if it (aught pupils rules which, if 
applied, would minimize particular kinds of error. 
What Bullock asked for seems eminently sensible 
and very close to what the HMIs have in mind: "|it| 
should certainly include punctuation, some aspeets 
of usage, the way words are built and the company 
they keep, and a knowledge or the modest collect inn 
of technical terms useful for discussion of language”. 

This rather grudging acknowledgement of the 
need to teach grammar and syntax and a language in 
which to discuss language was filled out n little later 
on with the sensible suggestions that this should he 
done, not ns n separate subject, but alongside 
practical writing tasks. Bullock noted that (his often 
didn't happen. "It was not uncommon” the commit- 
tee observed, “to find the despairing comment ‘your 
punctuation must improve’ on the writing of pupils 
who seemed to receive little or no specific inst ruction 
in il”. 

In judge from the more recent investigations of 
the Inspectorate the picture remains very confused. 
School practice varies widely in the content and 
character or formal English leaching. Perhaps the 
concept of "language across the 011111011111111 ” if only 
partially applied and iiiuiersiimd leads inevitably to 
patchy results. 

lint this does not necessarily suggest that prescrib- 
ing more grammar would be [lie answer. It is quite 
clear that poor simulants of written English are 
perfectly compatible with u large, if boring, quantity 
of formal English exercises. Hut teachers who train 
to leach English to foreigner are required to learn a 


COMMENT 


Act on 
the research 

There are two basic questions to 
answer about schooling for children 
under five. Will it he good for them? 
Can we afford it? 

The next issue is what order the 
questions are posed in. Regrettably, 
when the cost question is given prior- 
ity, and answered in the negative, that 
seems to foreclose the argument on 
issues that really matter. 

Thus, in the days when Mrs Thatch- 
er as Education Secretary was set on 
course for nursery school expansion, 
her 1972 White Paper was entirely 
confident about its positive good. Her 
target was to expand nursery educa- 
tion to include 90 per cent of four-year- 
olds and 50 per cent of three-year-olds 
within ten years. 

But we haven’t got very far into that 
decade before the nation's finances 
went into . a U-turn. Recent DES 
figures show that only 22 per cent of 
three and four-year-olds were in 
nursery education last year. Provision 
varies widely among l.e.a.s. Some 
never got very far towards answering 
Mrs lliatcher's expansion call. Others 
built new nurseries with the help of the 
capital programme, but had difficulty 
I staffing them subsequently out of rc- 
■ venue. 

Only last week came news of Nor- 
folk parents campaigning for the open- 
ing of 33 nursery schools which were 
built 10 years ago, but remained 
unused because the Norfolk authority 
cannot afford to run them. 

And meanwhile, of course, the poli- 
tical tune has changed to match the 
financial pressures: legislation to 
cstaMi»|i beyond doubt that classes for 
i.'.'j-Jer-fi'.i: s are not a statutory require- 
ijt-.'it: •. r.:?- .i I unctuously in the 

f ! r l councils and of 

'*■ ■ ’■ ; ri : ;it a toddler’s 

• nil mother; a 
. . r. ‘ *nrcli find- 


ings that cast dmibt on the value of 
catching them young. 

The tragedy is that this hmlgct-lcd 
nursery policy has closed official eyes 
ami minds to the later, fuller longitu- 
dinal evidence (hut Inis now emerged 
convincingly from the Hcndstnrt prog- 
ramme and other US studies. 

In the US, ns Bill Norris reports on 
page 10, there is now little urgumcnl 
among legislators and educationists 
that the relevant studies have estab- 
lished that the earlier a child enters 
school, the more likely it is to complete 
its education, and that the literature is 
particularly compelling with regard to 
disadvantaged and otherwise hand- 
icapped children. 

In New York the president of the 
board of education and the city's 
mayor are both so convinced by the 
evidence that they have come out in 
favour of publicly-funded classes for 
all four-year-olds and for making at 
least a start (in the face of funding 
cut-backs) with some modest plans for 
the most economically disadvantaged. 

On the national scene, a Bill before 
Congress, and already through the 
Senate, outlines a plan to extend 
mandatory schooling to handicapped 
children from three to five years old. U 
is accepted now that early intervention 
can enhance intelligence, reduce the 
need for institutionalization, and cut 
the need for special classes at school 
age. 

Both the New York project and the 
handicap legislation are likely to be 
held up initially by lack of Federal 
funding. To that extent the US picture 
mirrors that in the UK. The big 
difference in New York (and in 
Washington) is that they know exactly 
what they should be doing, what they 
want to do, and why. There isn’t much 
doubt that the educators will go all out 
to get the necessary funding, and 
secure it sooner or later from one 
source or another. 

Il is a safe bet that that sort of 
attitude will produce more nursery 
education sooner than reading the 
research findings according to the 
rv nev available. 



Cut down 
to size 

Mr Kenneth Baker’s draft circular 
(page 3} is intended to increase the 
pressure on local authorities to take 
surplus school places out of service. 

“Taking surplus places out ol 
service” means closing or merging 
schools. It means disturbance for 
teachers and pupils and political 
aggravation for councillors and 
administrators. It means petitions to 
the Secretary of State and lobbying 
behind the scenes by MPs. It means 
aenmony between local authorities 
and Ministers who are much braver in 
their exhortation to l.e.a.s than In their 
handling of constituency protest.- 
Mint lies behind the latest DES 

S 1 C ' rC “ lar h ,llc Audit 
Commission s report : which : has 

strengthened the case for action. Till 
now, the local authorities (rather to 
heir own surprise) have been more or 

ocilievc 'he- savings 
demanded by the. Government. But 
now the demands have been stepped 
op. Now fhc Government ■wantsTfJif 


lot more ilium t the structure of the English language 
1 linn most or those who qualify to teach home 
student;. Could (he Inller benefit from the studies 
pursued by the former? Is il the lonelier-, who ought 
to be immersed in linguistics, not the pupils? 

The current fushion is Tor checklists and criteria 
and a clearer definition of what teachers should teach 
in the hope thin this will guarantee better learning. 
Such an approach may offer a way of narrowing the 
diversity described by IIMI hut ii cannot eliminate 
bad teaching. There is the added risk thin it may 
actually encourage bud education by defining tusks 
so closely that pupils arc taught to perform specified 
drills for examination purposes instead of learning 
how to use the English language. 

APU studies have drawn attention to the excessive 
emphasis which many teachers place on creative mid 
imaginative writing and the relative neglect of other 
forms nf written communication. Writing stories 
does not deserve to be elevated to first place: why not 
give equal treatment to analysis and argument and 
the use of language to sharpen reasoning powers? Is 
it possible that if more attention were paid to 
non -fiction forms it would be easier and more natural 
to pul mure emphasis on parallel instruction in the 
grammar and syntax necessary In sustain a logical 
argument? Could it he that a misguided fear of 
Mem mi ng the tin w of ci eat ivily Inis led some teachers 
to down-grade tiresome details like spelling and 
syntax? 

Two things are clear: ideally, good writing, of any 
kind, is founded on a sound knowledge ot the 
language which few people actually possess; and 
second, u sound knowledge of the language requires 
grammar and syntax and all the other things which 
iicluully make students want to write and go on 
writing till they have begun to achieve competence. 
There is no point in stressing one pail of the 
combination without also stressing the ollic 


the excess primmy places and three- 
fifths of the excess secondary places 
eliminated, so tlmt by 1‘WJ rather 
more than a million empty desks mid 
chairs will have been removed. Using 
the Audit Commission's figures, that 
would suggest an eventual saving (on 
paper at least) of about £15U million 11 
year. 

The draft repents ("comnlidaics") 
the Heifer Schools clauses on preferred 
minimum sizes for schools of all types, 
including the stipulation (which many 
schools don't satisfy) that schools with 
sixth forms should be able lu expect 
150 pupils in the 16-18 uge-range. 

Many authorities have yet to face 
the full impact of falling roils at 
secondary level. As in the continuing 
saga of Oxfordshire, where a hung 
council wrestles with a series of bitter 
choices, the force of circumstances 
rules out the option of doing nothing. 
The object of teachers and parents 
should be to get the scheme which 
makes most sense, not to fight the best 
losing, rearguard, action. But, of 
course, “save our schools” groups will 
continue to fight to the death ul 
grassroots level. 

A lot will depend on Mr Baker. At 
Coventry, last month, he promised to 
look at ways of speeding up decisions 

at . !*(* en ^ * n Mfib* scathing 
criticism from the Audit Commission. 
But the draft circular has more weasel 
words about "schools of proven 
worih"- yes. the phrase surfaces once 
more - and scums if anything more 
mealy-mouthed than Better Schools. 
The politics of school closures and 
mergers will continue to outweigh the 
pedagogy and economics. 
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“Sutton councillors and parents* lead- 
en spake out Ibis week against the 
Commons decision to ban the cane in 
Britain's schools. Clare Faricote, Tory 
councillor for Button Vesey, sold: ' Cor- 
pornljjmiKhifu.nl natr hurt any -j no'." 
Sutton C.'UtWU Ohwcr, July 25.- ' 
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Why head 1 
must loot 
outwards 

Amlicw Knwe MP mate, ,».) 
comments in his article (raT I 
’’Mow to shape heads to ^ 


IN BRIEF 


M-lmols ). He is right when be®* 
head teachers are given theaZl 
manager ought to possess hSI 
when he says headteachers 
prepared. And he is ’’ ■ 


stuff development should bejfc 
tor heads. Hal what education^ 
need is 11 staff college. 

The statements l have mxde E 
are not so much myownasarcfej 
of those made by upwards^ 
headteachers and other sesioit 
tors who have, over the pastfor 
experienced some of industiy'ie^ 
ques and approaches to mmip- 
training through the worksW 
vided by the Understanding B 1& 1 
I mliist ry/Ra nk Xerox p me; 
Those of us involved in orguiaijil 
running these workshops hit kg 
constantly impressed by ihratej 
the quality of the people nmiup 
education service; the comptonf 
their task; aiul the frustration! il 
largely inward-looking profcsm 
I lcadtcachcrs, advisers, inspsH 
officers, "providers'’ from instfe 
of higher education, and motfriK 
ly . chief education offices, fes 
across the UK have been gnu 4 
opportunity to share the fsriSfa 
the company training centre a lift 
port I'agnell, Buckingham^, rig 
(lie training expertise of loll El 
wards, one nf Rank Xerortw 
generation of networkers. Tbejts 
valued the experience parting 
cause it has heett outside Ihew^j 
education. 

At all stages, the clients ha« h \ 
consulted about their needs. 
priorities ure team-building, 
management, negotiation sHk si 
and rule clarification, sclf-m^! 
cm rent issue treatment, protow j 
ing and performance rnaiwpn* 
Wlmt they want above all is 
these issues arc dealt wit jtnffi 
education, to experience 
which have been sucressfuHy®' 1 
other fields nf management. 

At UHI/Knnk Xerox, we h** 
ccniiy launched the national tm®* 
programmes unit. One of thi op 
targets is fa increase oppoto^ 
sharing the company’s iongMp®^ 
in management training wo #* 
educators, and for movin| « 
together. With the backlog oj 
Society of Education Officers, 
working on one project » , 

hnmsliirc to produce a g 

the need for shared 
among local education auUiowy 
ers, advisers and heads. 

The task which fares to-w 
this as a joint responsibility 
lion and industry-isto nadB ^ 

extending the kind of provision.. 





Land's End tragedy 

NUT issues 
school trip 
guidelines 

At least two teachers should accom- 
pany pupils on school trips in case 
children need to be taken back to 
school, or to hospital, or some other 
problem arises, according to the 
National Union of Teachers. 

New union guidelines rIso say the 
pupil teacher ratio on school trips 
should never be greater than 20 to one 
and may need to be smaller on occa- 
sions. 

The guidelines, which give members 
advice on legal responsibility, orga- 
nization, supervision, discipline, 
financial arrangements, insurance, 
transport and information for parents, 
were drawn up by a union committee 
in the wake of last year’s tragedy at 
Land's End, when four Buckingham- 
shire schoolboys drowned. 

Teenage facts 

A digest of information about teenage 
Eves and attitudes has been published 
by a market research company, nimed 
companies worried about the con- 
tracting youth market. The hook cov- 
en aspects of cducnlion and demogra- 
phy, culled from government statistics, 
and data about how young people 
spend their leisure time and money. 
rowh Facts '86 Marketing Directors 
Ltd, 1 Palace Gate, Hnmpton Court 
Road, Hor 
9BN. £75. 
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by definition, education « 
supply itself, and of 
provision into the other sysW , 

have begun to flourish 
three years under the aus jJ*L ft 

national development 
school management * ra,n l“5 .j-ji 

Education has done mod* ^ 
time to move toward a _ 

strategy of management | 

industry has made a 
making places available 1 ^ 

on in-house - 

rammes nod specific cou 

If wc can find a way to ^ 
good practice within the ■ PJjM 
itself, then we may bate * 
providing the best ot ^ ^ 

for the managers and 
gen of our education 
locking them away In ano , 


tional institution. 
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Ruth Howell 
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Small schools to 
contest Baker 
closure package 


by Barry Hugiil 


Suppc 

pledgi 


sorters of small schools have 
pledged to fight Mr Kenneth Baker's 
exhortation to local education author- 
ities to cut dramatically the number of 
primary and secondary places. 

L.e.a, leaders have claimed that Mr 
Baker, during his time at the Depart- 
ment of the Environment, made it 
more difficult to justify school closures 
to the electorate by tightening up 
controls on the use of capital receipts 
from the sale of redundant school 
buildings. 

In a draft circular issued on Tues- 
day, Mr Baker said that l.e.a.s should 
attempt to reduce surplus primary 
school places by half and secondary 
ones by three-fifths. 

The "DES estimates there are cur- 
rently 4.6 million places in primary 
schools, although by 1991 there will 
only be 3.9 million pupils. There are 
4.1 million secondary school places but 
by 1991 there will be only 2.8 million 
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Baker has praised the l.e.a.s for 


Building costs 

Details of major educational building, 
projects are to be collected and pub- 
lished by the DES in an effort to neln 
U.a.s keep down building costs. Mr 
Bob Dunn, junior education minister, 
aid they would provide benchmarks 
by which each authority could judge its 
performance. 

Course approval 

The approval of initial teacher framing 
courses at the University of Bath, 
Const Church College, Canterbury, 
University of Bristol, Birmingham 
Polytechnic and the University of 
Leicester, by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
“W been confirmed by Mr Kenneth 
Baker, the Education Secretary. No 
attion is to be taken on the recom- 
mendations for changes to courses at 
Hertfordshire College of Higher 
_ cation pending the likely amal- 
' tJie c< ^* e 8 e with Hatfield 

Brain disease 

Doctors have identified a carrier of the 
"fw* meningitis following tests 
on 350 pupils at Park Infants School, 
“jooehouse, near Stroud in Glouces- 
tefth're The tests followed the death 
uom the disease of Christopher 
aged seven, a pupil at the 
2S.*»o weeks ago. More than 100 
People have suffered from the disease 
pkIm 8re , a sincc 1981 and at least three 
children have died. 

• VCs appointed 

Professor Derek Burke, former Pro- 
tv f'jhancellor of Warwick Univeisi- 
pJSa Scientific Director and Vice- 
saent of the Canadian biotechnol- 
Alleiix Jnc. is to be the 
of D^f^'Ctancellorofthe University 
i, J Anglia. Professor Burke, who 
intorfi^ 8 * Evolved in the discovery of 
aS , a P° te ntial anti-cancer 
1§87 He taacs U P P° sl 1° January 
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removing 850,000 places over the post 
four years. He has, however, called on 
them to do even better and set a new 
target of 230,000 places to be removed 
annually for the next five years. 

This goal implies up to 600 secon- 
dary closures- about six in every l.e.a. 
The circular stresses that decisions 
about closures are entirely in the local 
authorities* hands. 

Redundant places are estimated to 
cost £100 si yesir each in the primary 
sector and £170 n year in the secon- 
dary. The DES says that £750 million 
could be saved over five years If Mr 
Baker’s target were met. 

Three months ago the Audit Com- 
mission recommended that 1 ,000 
secondary schools should close to dear 
the surplus. 

Coping with falling roils is a poten- 
tial minefield for any Education 
Secretary. Only last month, the "No 
Turning Back* group of right-wing 
Conservative MPs hailed the virtues of 
small schools. Local authorities of all 
political complexions are reluctant to 
upset electors by closing local schools. 

Mr Baker has attempted to appease 
critics by stressing that the case for 
rationalization is an educational, not 
an accounting one, “The drcular is 



key fa 
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factor in their ability to deliver the 
sort dF curriculum.*' 


also staled that parental prefer- 
ence should be taken into account 
where any reorganization was prop- 


osed, especially with grammar, de- 
nominational and single-sex schools. 

Mr Baker's softly-softly approach la 
selective schools nas drawn the pre- 
dictable chai> of hypocrisy from the 
Labour Party and the National Union 
of Teachers. 

Mr Giles Radicc, Labour's front- 
bench education spokesman, said Mr 
Baker had no right to lecture l.e.a.s 
when his department was so notorious- 
ly slow in approving reorganization 
proposals. 

An NUT official criticized the 
Secretary of State for offering special 
treatment for selective schools. “He 
must accept that if he wants a general 
contraction in the secondary sector 
then some selective schools will have 
to dose," she said. 

More worrying for Mr Baker must 
be the criticisms of the local authority 
associations and of the pressure group 
campaigning for small schools. 

The local authority associations 
were represented on the working party 
that did the groundwork for the drcu- 
lar. They are, on the whole, sympathe- 
tic to Mr Baker's plea that more 
surplus places be cut, but unhappy 
over certain aspects of the circular. 

In particular, they resent the restric- 
tion of their use of receipts from the 
sale of redundant buildings and ploy- 
ing fields. Under existing rules, they 
can only spend 30 per cent of receipts 
from sales. That money must go on the 
capital programme so they cannot, for 
example, use it to buy more books or 
employ more teachers. 

As Eqvironment Secretary, Mr Bak- 
er was Instrumental iii proposing a 
further restriction on the use of capitnl 
receipts. He suggested that the money 
received from sales must first be used 
to pay off existing capital debts before 
it could be spent on anything else. 

Mr John McLeod, deputy education 
officer of the Association of Metropo- 
litan Authorities said: “We are very 
concerned that any savings mnde 
should be- available to the l.e.a. for 
reinvestment in education. The restric- 
tions on capital spending mean there is 
not much incentive for any authority to 
go through the traumatic and elector- 
ally damaging process of rationalizing 
its schools." . . , 

Mrs Molly Stiles of the National 
Assodation for the Support of Small 
Schools, vowed that Mr Baker would 
be "deluged" with protests from pa- 
rents in rural, and dty areas. 

Mrs Stiles and her supporters are 
determined that no popular school 
should be shut without a fight. 


The new 
guidelines 

Primary schools 

They should normally he able to 
justify employing three teachers, 
although some smaller schools 
may be justifiable in exceptional 
circumstances, infants (5-7), 
first (5-8 and 5-9) and JMI 
(5-11) should have at least one 
form of entry and 7-1 1 schools at 
least two forms of entry. 

Middle schools 

For 8-12 schools a minimum of 
two forms or entry, for 9—12 
schools, three forms of entry. 

Comprehensive schools 
An 11/12-16 school should have 
no fewer than six forms of entry. 

Sixth-forms 

These should have around 15(1 
students. 

What the 
l.e.a.ssay 

Lancashire 

Mr John Eamshaw. deputy 
director of education, said a 
“substantia! number” of tbeir 
850 schools wouldn’t meet the 
new guidelines. “Il will be in- 
teresting to see how firm they arc 
and whether the Secretary of 
State will stick to them in dealing 
with nn individual proposal.’’ His 
authority, with the backing of 
both political parties, recently 
proposed the closure of a two- 
teacher school with 20 on roll. 
This was turned down. 

Newham 

Mr Andrew Panton, head of 
schools division, pointed out that 
the authority’s policy was not to 
close schools. None had closed in 
the past four years. Only a few 
schools would fail to match the 
guidelines, he said. , . 

Newcastle upon Tyne 
Brian O’Reilly, director of 
education, said: “We just had a 
classic cose - Mr Baker has just 
turned down our application to 
close a 5-11 primary school with 
only 60 on roll which wns built far 
300. He doesn't practise what he 
preaches." 

Inner London Education 
Authority 

It was pointed out that ILEA has 
been congratulated by the Audit 
Commission on its progress in 
reducing schools already. In 1979 
there were 834 primary schools, 
now there are 764. But primary 
school rolls are rising by 20,000 
over the next 20 years and ILEA 
is building 18 new schools and 
extending many others. 


Rows as MP calls for head to quit 


A Tory MP is to write to Mr Kenneth 
Baker, the Education Secretary, fol- 
lowing demands by parents that a 
school headteacher in his constituency 

^The row centres on her introduction 
of modem teaching methods since 
taking over the Surrey school nearly 

^Local^uSiority education offiors 


LAJ1.PI - . 

have called a special meeting of the 
school's governors la explore ways of 
healing the rift. 


has 


But - an NUT representative 
Scigate, Mr George Gardiner for 

st^d . \ * . 


by Sue Surkes 

A separate statement is said to have 
been drawn up by 14 families who say 
they have removed their children from 
the school either directly or partly 
because of her headship. 

Mr Gardiner sent the documents to 
Mrs Jill Sibthorp, chairman of Surrey s 
education- committee. In a covering 
letter, he said be was surprised Mrs 
May was still in post "in view of the 
early warnings on the situation that 
were sounded many months ago” nnd 
called for her removal. 

The MP, who was due to meet Mrs 
May yesterday at her request, said this 
week that the Issue centred on a lack or 
confidence among the 60 per cent of 
patents who had signed the petition 
and complained about the head’s atti- 
tude towards them and the staff. 

Mr Ernest Tweddle, Surrey’s deputy 
education officer, said the petition had 
come after months of pnrental dis-, 
quiet", sparked by the introduction of 
ifflSderp teaching methods .afld Ine l 


DES boost 
mooted after 
election win 


The Prime Minister is understood to be 
considering an expansion of the De- 
partment of Education and Science in 
the event of a Conservative victory at 
the next General Election. 

She Ls said to have accepted the 
argument of Lord Young, the employ- 
ment minister, that education and 
training must be dealt with by one 
department. 

Last week she told a meeting of the 
backbench 1922 Committee that 11 
policy groups had been established to 
plan for the next parliament and up lo 
the turn of the century. 

Mr Kenneth Baker, the Education 
Secretary, will chair the education 
policy committee. His deputy will be 
Mr Kenneth Clarke, currently number 
two to Lord Young at the Department 


of Employment. 
Lord Yo 


oung will chair the emi 
ment committee arid his deputy will be 
Mr Chris Patten - Mr Baker's number 
two at education. 

The policy committees will report 
towards the end of the year. 

Membership of the committees has 
not yet been finalized and It Is under- 
stood that membership will not be 
restricted to ministers and MPs. 



Dunn hits 
out at Bishop 

The Bishop of Durham, the Right 
Reverend David Jenkins, who recently 
called for an end to church schools, 
was sternly rebuked this week by Mr 
Bob Dunn, education junior minister. 

He told a meeting in his Dartford 
constituency on Wednesday that the 
existence of church schools made it 
possible for parents to have their 
children educated in an environment 
based on their own beliefs and values. 
At the Centre for the Study of 
Comprehensive Schools conference in 
York last month, Dr Jenkins said he 
was committed to making the church 
schools in his diocese work, but that 
they should be phased out in today's 
pluralistic society- 


pace of change. ... 

“We have tried to give help and 
advice- to the headteacher, hoping that 
this would remove the disquiet. We 
had hoped things would get better. But 
that petition does not seem to suggest 
that has been the case." 

He added that educational stan- 
dards at the school had been main- 
tained. 

Mr Tim Stone, the NUT regional 
official advising Mrs May, called on Mr 
Gardiner and tne parents concerned to 
"come to the point", saying: "They 
need to say precisely what they are 
critical of. 

And he attacked the MP for speak- 
ing out publicly on a matter for Mrs 
May, her union and her education 
authority. 

“It is disgraceful she has been put In 
this position by her Member of Parlia- 
ment," Mr Stone said: “It has made It 
. virtually impossible for the matter to 
be dealt with fairly by ;Sur«y." 1 


Professional Association 
of Teaqfiers 

WHAT EVERY TEACHER 
NEEDS TO KNOW 

PAT la lha most rapidly growing teach- 
ers' unton in ths United Kingdom. Its 
membership Increased by 12,000 In 
1 986: In 1 986, there has been a further 
Increase In membership of several 
thousands. 

PAT was responsible for the referral of 
the 1683/8 dispute on teachers' pay lo, 
ACA8 and Is committed to establishing 
professional conditions of service and 
professional levels of salary. 

PAT has shown It Is possible to 
advance teachers' Interests without 
harming pupils' education. 

RAT Is not allied to any party political 
group and has parHainentBry con- 
sult an la and advisers In the Con- 
servative, Labour end Alliance sectors. 
11 you wish to Join PAT, all you need do 
Is write to the following address (no 
stamp required): 

Professional Association 
of Teachers 
FREEPOST 
Department EW 
89 Friar Gate 
Derby DEI 9BR _ 
lonran 
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THE TlklES EDlJCAVinKi A f 



A nntion in decline lives more in 
the nnsi than in (lie future. This is 
b disturbing tendency in some 
aspects of British life. For exam- 
ple, there has Itccn a consensus for 
many years that pensioners should be 
protected against inflation. The state 
pension has thus been indexed to retail 
prices. Any thought of reducing it even 
for those with other sources oiinconie 
was ruled out as far too radical in the 
recent social security review. Yet 
maintenance grants for students have 
been falling in real terms most of the 
time for the last 25 years. Nobody 
except the students themselves and 
their parents seems to care overmuch. 
Nor is the contrast between the treat- 
ment of the old and the young - the 
country’s past und its future - even 
noticed. 

Student grants have fallen by almost 
one-fifth compared with prices and hy 
more than half compared with earn- 
ings since 1962. as the chart and Table 
I show. An official review of the 
student finance system is now being 
carried out by a committee chaired by 
I r, 9 ^ eorge Wuldcn. the Parliamentary 
Under-See re (ary for Education and 
Science, so it is a good moment to 
(impose wy* of rectifying the posi- 
tion. p 1 


Let the parents borrow 


Christopher Johnson, 
economic adviser to 
Lloyds Bank, says 
student grants need a 
13 l A per cent boost to 
restore their 
purchasing power to a 
benchmark against 
which any mixed 
system of grants and 
loans should be set, and 
adds his own twist to the 
loans debate 


REAL VALUE OF STUDENT GRANTS 1962-1986 

Ordinary m afrit a none, grant , lining away from homo, oululdo London. 


OoflaloiJ by 
^Vielnll price* 
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Note. Years are academic years beginning in October ol year shown ' sJ 10 


I I flic Depart mem of Education has 

shown m us May I9R5 Green Paper 
{The Development of Higher Edtlat - 
t!w fims - ^iiiml 9524 . 
| rfMSiJ) that the social rate of return to 
| uiuvcrj.it v first degrees in Great Hri- 
1:1,11 m 1982 was between 5 ami H per 
cent in real terms. This was less ihun 
the 7 in |(l per ivm rate in 1971, hui 
returns must be expected in diminish 
as the input of a scarce factor of 
nn 'duet u in mere a w % . 1 he differences 
between the lop and hot tout ends of 
(he ranges depend on lum nnirli of ilie 
tuener earnings of graduates is 
a *u r, u ,u itluuiiion, and 

whether research expenditure is in- 
cluded hi the cosisuf degrees. Returns 
tu the individual are even higher, 
because lie or she bears less than the 
full cmi of higher education. 

Hv skimping on financial provision 
[or higher education, the State is thus 
foregoing an in vcM merit lm mure 
profitable to society than many oilier 
forms of public expenditure which are 
protected by t heir 'sacred tow" status. 
Ilie figures in Table 2 slimv that last 
year the percentage of qualified young 
people admit led jo higher education 
wn *- per cent, lower than in I9S2 
*!. « 1WJ3, when it was K7 per cent. 
Although the proportion of the doc 
group being admitied has gradually 
been rising, it Is still low by interna- 
tional standards, m about 14 per cent, 
and Is not increasing fast enough even 
to pick up a constant, let alone a rising, 
proportion of the increasing number of 
school leavers who are qualifying to 
enter university with sufficient A ltvel 
grades. 

The falling real value of student 
grants is an important disincentive to 
young people to stay on at school to 
take A levels, to go through university, 
or to make the most of thei r opportuni- 
Ur-s once admitted. According to 

. Table 1: 

Maintenance grants 

Real value In % 

(Sept 1962 - 100} 
deflated by: . 

Rafail Avan ga 


OECD figures (OECD Observer, 
January 1985) the UK had only 37 per 
cent or its 1 8- year-olds enrolled in any 
kind of education in 1981 . less than any 
other major country. The comparable 
figures were 45 per cent for France. 55 
per cent of the United States and 72 
per cent for West Germany. 

Improving f he system 

Every few years the idea of student 
mans to supplement or replace grams 
is raised in the IJK, only to be buried 
under a blanket ol objections. Mom 
oilier commies have loans, cither 
alone or in combination with grants. 

I lie case for a ml against loans was m-i 
out in the Robbins Report on lliv/ur 
hilt trillion in 1‘Jfrl (Cmml 2154. 
IIM.SO). Loans are justified because 
higher education improves the stu- 
dent's income, as well us the return In 
society, so it is right that the student as 
well as society should make some 
investment in human capital. This is 

T«bl« 2 : Participation In 
higher education 
Great Britain 


ID 70/80 
1080/81 
1981/82 
1082/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 


Am Qualified 

participation participation 
Index' Index* 


1082-83 

1063-84 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 
1956-67 
1867-68 
1988-69 
1988-70 
1870-71 
1071-72 
1972-73 
7973-74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- BO 

1980 - 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 65 

1985- 86 
1965-87 


£ 

320 

320 

320 

340 

340 

340 

360 

360 

380 

430 

445 

485 

605 

740 

875 

1.010 

1.100 

1.245 

1.430 

1,535 

T ,595 

1,660 

1.775 

1,830 

1.901 


prion ■ earning* 


Source. Hansard, 
House of Com mo ns 
28 Jen 1985. CoJ 25. 


updated. 


' Number of initial home an Iranis undor 
2 J .»■ IB end 19-yoar olds, dumber 
or initial homo onlronta undor 21 as % of 
number ol qualified school and further 
education leavers In previous academic 
year. 

Source: Thg Gavommant's Expenditure 
Plans 13SB/B7- I0as/9aCmnd87O2-11. 

table 3.12.10. 

truer in some academic subjects than 
others, with the more vocational 
courses, such as law and medicine, 
yielding (he clearest advantages. It 
may be administratively difficult and 
expensive to secure the repayment of 
JgJj* loans, as US experience 

The other argument in favour of 
loans is that they make the student 
value education more highly, because 
H has to be paid for and the choice of 
subject may also be biased in a more 
practical direction - not necessarily a 
plus point. On the other hand, the debt 
burden may have an adverse effect on 
students as they seek to make their 

2J5*E5» 1 «!! d • ornc n m particular may 
Dnd that the ‘negative dowry” of (heir 

™!S?i n! £ d £ bt J s a disincentiv e to 

potential husbands - a less potent 
argument today chan in 1963. 

. Lord Robbins withdrew the adverse 
judgement of his report on student 
BSLIVf ^.^quent publication 
f * evlslled > MacmJI- 
lan. 1980). He had come round to the 
proposal of Professor Alan Prest that 
some of the objections could be dealt 
with bv the principle that student loans 
should be repaid only if subsequent 
earnings were above a level judged 

sufficient to permit repayment. Since 
the Robbins Report was published, the 
shortage of public funds has also 
become a major argument for sup- 
plementing siuden i finances with loans 
rather than grants. 

Loans are always cheaper than 
grants from the State’s point of view, 
so there is generally some marginal 
advantage in substituting the former 
for the utter. But loan schemes vary 
enormously in - ' their generosity. 


according tu the interest rate, repay- 
ment period, and forgiveness condi- 
tions. Some loan schemes arc almost as 
expensive ns grants, particularly when 
the administration costs are reckoned 
up. while others offer a genuine cost 
saving. The fact that student loans 
have proved expensive to (he public 
purse, for example in (lie US. does mu 
argue against all sueli schemes. It 
shows only that they have to he 
carefully aisled, and if possible limited 
m leriiis of both scope in numhcis of 
applicants, and subsidy per head in 
intei esi und repayment terms. 

A reform proposal 

Any reform of the UK system must 
begin by restoring the loss in purchas- 
mg power of current student grants. 

I able .1 shows the 13*/; per cent 
“prating that would lie needed to 
restore l‘>Kh-N7 uraiits to the purchas- 
ing power of PTW-HO. which, conve- 
me inly, was the same as the aveiaee 
r«[ the previous decade. This would 
rnlfic the cost of undergraduate und 
postgraduate higher education ernnis 
bv about £125 million from Xfiljn 
million to £723 million. Hiis'nssiiiiies 
hat parental contributions remain 
broadly unchanged, und that the 
Stales cosh rise by -21 per cent. 

,he way in whicl1 P» rental 
contributions are assessed cremes nnu- 
imilies, aiul is in need of review. 

Ct,sl . Pf ,h “ additional student 
trams would he similar to the amount 
fP^nutof the social security budget 
in J9K5-K6 to ton up the exislma 
inadequate levels of grant - about £l 3S 
million. The Government 1ms 


finding it out of income and savings. 
Tins would require tax relief. At 
present most parental contributions 
are subsidized by the tax relief 
a Horded hy deeds of covenant. At a 2*7 
per cent income tax rate, the cash 
contributions are increased by 41 per 
cent. Some tiresome details of die 
covenant system, which now costs the 
.State about £Nd million a year, need to 
lie reetitied The nimmni covenanted 
should be able to rise in line with 
student grants, d ial is. the inflation 

Table 3: Undergraduate 
grants adjusted for 
inflation 


1888-87 

Actual 

At homo 
OulBido London 
In London 


maintenance 
1979-80 value 
1610 1716(1205) 
1901 2160 1*259) 
2240 2550 ( • 304) 


rate, anil should be recoverable in 
advance, rather than after the end of 
die lax year, so dint it becomes cash in 
the hands of students. 

, An iKldhionai tnx ruliuf should be 
given in lire form of interest relief on 
.student loans, whether as most likely 
- ‘iwwi «»»* »*v the patent , or by those 
si in le ms with an income of their own 
aguiitsi which to deduct interest (see 
t able 3). If. its we believe, it is right to 
Ueduct interest for iiioiigagcs* ns well 
ns for business itoi rowing - tlicn loans 


crei ,, i. such a facility sWh 

become a firsi rather (Kan a bal' 
and result in nn undeshaKS l 
fiicrcinent to the public seWr! 
mg requirement. 

Hank schemes have beat-, 
both to build on the presMin^i 
means-tested grants, parraaJt 
Intuitions, ancf tax-relieved fell 
covenant, and to limit extradnas 
the public purse. Under present'' 
for example, any system dfc 
guarantees for bank higher to 1 
loans would ndd to the public 
borrowing requirement. Its (alii 
lv best to avoid large-scale 
and to limit public involvement; 
relatively small amount of (talc- 
ing. plus modest tax relief on two 
vial loans. If (he Government siisi 
Jim the Iasi -resort student tasta 
itself, and keep it out of ihehioJi 
local authorities, it could set 
central lending agency. IlcoaM 
help to set up nn institulioofodipf 
student loans from thebaohudfe 
sccurili/ing them. The US 14 
Mae", (he Student Loan Mnteq 
Association, is a good precedem.hfi 
pt ivale-scclor, profit-making bca 
owned by universities, bawd 
other fimniciiil institutions, tad 
I -Viler ill funding. 

The total cost of these propo^i 
the Slate would be modest. TwiJ 
inp of student grunts would cos* 
inilljiin ami the lax relief on luff 
another £75 million, and itaioflhfl 
about six years. Perhaps another^ 
million a year of public sector W] 
would l»e required- Foraji«W°J 
million a year n viable s*** 
student finance could be dfsp* 
ic place the present ramshaaktf 


iiusiness om rowing - then loans * 

for investment in human capital sh. mid l’[»»>-P ,, C 1 'ing JHJggg 

“>«* qualify. The cost would be mini- *! r ,h,s «*«olvcs the Govcrnnu 


..I 

*l“»l'fy Hie cost Would be uiini- 
iiml. Farenml conirihutioiis are now 
running at about £.«X) million a year. If 
they were nil loans, the fund outstand- 
ing might rise to £2 billion, given 
reasonably short repayment periods. 


n Zl,i I* °". vcrnn ?c m 1ms reasonably short repayment periods. 

rSu M flS parl of 115 socml security ,n| crest at current rates - say 3 per cent 

SB»«5« ?. r,;stri cl the access base - might rise gradually K . £2«l 

of stiidcnts to social security benefits, ““Hion a ycur, and lhe tux relief to £75 
and a riStJ in gran , s would jn fi seir makj ; million. IO 4 ° 

; . e » nectary for students to claim Some banks already lend to parents 
wSiEte hC "’ W f- Iheir WrtBSf 


and a rise in grants would in itself moke 
it less necessary for students to claim 
uchbenehis. it is generally agreed 
that financial aid to students should be 
channeled as far ns possible through 
he educational system rather than 
through social security as well. But it 
would be wrong to cut off students' 

Ssteasa® 


»•! mil ||l)3W|VVi< lira 

the need to set up more * 
financial arrangements for ll* 
sides themselves, with a iw 
number of student places, wild 
not attemnl to cover here. 

Conclusions 
I. Student grants taveMj 
behind inflation, and swob 
creased by 13V4 per cent to 
iheir purchasing power of 
ago. 


Retldual 

incoma 

8500 

11100 

16200 

20000 

27872 


Table 4: Parental contribution loan»*£ 


1988/87 

contribution 

Nil 

362 

1382 

2332 

4300' 


IntSTMt 

1(13% 


Tcxrallri 

•t28% 


grant. r - I n 

The higher level of sturlpm nrQ „, e I ffi“^ 1 ~®P® rt " 1 ® n, pf e ducationandScianc« 1 fir«itwo«ilumiw. 
lonns the benchmark ! 2 «S?J! I M«lm U mcomribmion(formor e , hfl nona a ruden,). 

a “y mixed system of grams and loans o Z T~ 

SSfl bc “ L 1116 aim should be to see ty P!“ l special higher educa- 2. Parents should be Mpejj 

that all students get the same, whatev- JU"”? «cunty, might give tribute to iheir children 
er the means of provision. Rather than ! £2,(XJ0 a year for three years at education on the same scafi 

syst S ra of lu ming loans into nJrcn nQ r i CS iL ratC lhu! on olhcr hul in ,he fonn ^ aI ? * 

degree dictated by the ^ l * ,e s,u dent’s cash payments if desuw- 

student s future income level, it would J5!i n i 1 1 a ^ llh *i? c bank - Repayment 3. Loans to parents on 

be preferable to retain the present Sif j!f g,ns aftcr lhe of «hc students should supplernM 

means-test element, and use existing ^!lm e ‘^ a , ^ u COU^ ^ , or Mn be in a lump place, the present system oi l 

parental meome as the criterion. Stu- iSJJ 1 th f . end 'f luiked with an parental oonlribulKW. 

dents whose parents' income comes fU^ Wnien l lnsurance - Parents are plication of a means test on 

Jj ^ a certain level would, as now, . SffiSJJp* 1 *■? m .^ c lhe 1{ wn go furth- patrern. J mnm1l 

p et thefuli grant, at the new, higher er ^y inking it with a deed of covenant. 4. Banks should be enco 

level, therm hmuU i_ _ . F _ ■ J UonC fO PI 


ikaft »Ti "7 7 1 lw ni “ J dc io see 
tnai ah students get the same, whatev- 

fh P Pr7cre nS f 0f P 1 ’ 0 ^ 31011 . Rather than 
!,;LYf e ? system of tunung loans into 
£ a "*s l ° a degree dictated by the 
student s future income level, it would 
be preferable to retain the present 
means-test element, and use existine 
parental income as the criterion. Stu® 
dents whose parents' income comes 
below a certain level would, as now 

Q hC xi uU S fant ‘ « ^ wjffi 

level. TTiere would then be a scale of 

jSS* Mac,| y as now 

}J5 1? bIe , 4 ^- 71,6 difference would be 
!l at P arent , s L c ° mnbuti °ns would not 
increase with the once-for-all rise In 

wS iT P r °P°«d, so that they 
would make up a smaller proportion of 

&I S* 1 g f anL In view of «» back- 
a8afn5t slr Kei *^ Joseph's 
proposal to increase parental oontribu. 

SJ 0 * ™P cl **! r 19 84, this w^uld be in 
frnowflb political realities. 

between our 
scheme and the existing arraneemenu 
is that parents would be encouraged to 
t! l clr ““tdbution to Iheir sons' 

■ and slaughters edudation, rather than 


Schemes of this kind would become 
even more attractive with lax relief on 
the interest. Since both the scale of the 
parental contribution, and any bank's 
willingness to lend to parents without 
security, are dependent on parental 
income, many student loans could be 
made to parents on commercial terms. 
Competition between banks to get 
students accounts would make them 
keen to promote such business. As 
time goes on, some parental higher 
education loans may be transferred to 
students, particularly where their in- 
come is higher than that of their 
parents. 

There will inevitably be cases where 


mane 

student education, mm 
on interest. This would I be J 
to the existing tax tebei o 
covenant. . j.!- 

5. Either local authority 
Government, should 

last resort to provide “J 
parents or students who 
obtain higher f ducalio® r-j 
banks on normal corntnc 

6. The public expendj 1 ^ 

reforms proposeohere wo 
ly build up to about £3W 
year. • 

Reprinted from UjrfSJ?! 
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US assessment for mature students 


i 

1! 


A special American technique for 
assessing lhe suitability of mature 
students without traditional qualifica- 
tions for degree courses has been 
imported by the Government for 
adaptation in Britain. 

The scheme measures candidates 
mychological aptitude to study. Peo- 
ple assessed under the system are 
interviewed in an informal, almost 
rambling way. and asked to relate 
details of recent episodes in their lives. 

The information gleaned is _ then 
coded, and compared with a list of 
qualities which have been established 
as contributing to the success of ex- 
isting students. These include planning 
skills, success-orientation, restraint 
and application. 

Mr Stephen McNair, head of the 
Unit for the Development of Adult 
Continuing Education - part of the 


by Hilary 

Lciecster-bascd National Institute or 
Adult Continuing Education -said; “If 
you ask someone why they want to be 
an engineer, they tend to say what they 
think you want to hear. But if you ask 
them to describe how they successfully 
ran a stall at the school fete, they 
haven't got a clue what you're looking 
for.” 

UDACE has been given £69,000 by 
the Department of Education and 
Science to run an 18-month project to 
see if the scheme can be successfully 
adapted for use in this country. 

Ilie original technique was de- 
veloped for industry by a professor of 
applied psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. and has been used to select 
American Fighter pilots and army offic- 
ers. It was adapted for educational use 
by the Council Tor the Advancement of 
Experiemal Learning in Maryland. 


Wilce 

where it was spotted by visiting DBS 
officials. 

In this country, interested universi- 
ties and colleges arc to be asked to 
second staff to bc trained in (he 
technique, known as the student 
potential programme. 

Mr George Walden, lhe minister 
responsible For higher education, wid; 
“I hope this project will show us a way 
to tap the enormous unfulfilled talent 
possessed by mature people who could 
benefit from degree-level studies. 

“What wc are seeking to overcome 
is the simple but daunting barrier of 
how to assess their suitability for 
degree work in the absence of tradi- 
tional qualifications." 

Mature students arc often at a 
disadvantage when competing with 
“safe” 18-year-old candidates with 
good A levels, even though research 


shows mature students perform well at :j: : 
decree level. $■ 

The proportion of students aged 21 £ 
and over entering degree courses is ■:< 
small compared with countries such as £■$ 
the United Slates. In the universities it ^ 
is 8 per cent, while in public sector if: 
institutions it is just over 3U per cent - ** 
and neither figure has shown any g 
significant rise ill recent years. « 

'The project has been welcomed by ?:= 
adult educators, although many point £: 
out that the problem ofincreasing the g: 
numbers of mature students is not just 
one of selecting candidates, but also of 
a shortage of money and places. gj 

Mature students can need extra 
support for access courses, counsell- £•! 
ing, and greater financial backing than 
others. They also tend to lw one of the £ 
first groups squeezed by any highcT 
education cuts. 


College braces up 
to tackle debts 


The council of University College, 
Cardiff, is to meet urgemly this month 
to decide its response to an unpre- 
cedented move by the Department of 
Education and Science to scrutinize its 
finances. 

The college, which has n £4.5 million 
deficit, is to have its balance sheets 
examined monthly by n three-strong 
University Grants Committee team to 
monitor its progress towards getting 
back into the black. 

A letter from Sir David Hancock. 
Permanent Secretary at the DES, io 
the college, which’ announced the 
move, also expressed concern about 
dow progress towards appointing a 
iHtccssor to Dr Cecil ;Bcvnn. the 
college principal who retires next year. 

The letter is n ejenr signal lliul (he 
department is determined lo force the 
college urgently towards stricter finan- 
cial controls. 

In June, a report by the accountants, 
Price Waterhouse, commissioned by 
the DES, suggested that the college’s 
debts could rise to £8 million by the 
end of the decade. Compulsory redun- 
dancies and the closure of departments 
might bc needed to rectify the posi- 
l»n, it suggested. 

But the college authorities disputed 
the report, saying many or its findings 

Shotin 
the arm 
for research 


U The Economic and Social Research 
Council is to allocate more of its funds 
Jo education research, within a new 
five-year corporate plan. 

By 1991, education and human de- 
velopment issues are to receive 13 per 
cent of the council’s research funds, an 
increase From their present 1 i percent. 
A study of the "brain drain” in social 
Wences and humanities was also iden- 
tified as a priority objective. 

pThe science budget must be res- 
tored to its 1980 level, the Education 
secretary has been told by his advisers 
°n scientific research. 

The Advisory Board for the Re- 
search Councils, which oversees the 
research councils and advises on the 
allocation of their funds, has warned 
that research is being cut just when 


-l 1 . \\ .*■ . I iT» ■ v » ' J hi r A Ti E ) » f i - 


science base are growing. 

In advice to Mr Kenneth Baker, the 
ABRC says that science spending must 
‘"JjMse by £35 million in 1987/88 
tto28 million has been set aside 
already), and by £60 million in 1989/ 


n/w fo l f fe °f Science Budget. The 
n^Hl^cnt Response to the First 
fr?m the Education, Science 
K* ^[ts Committee, Session 1984-85. 

■'ublishcd by HMSp,v£3,jlflr, 


were “the subject of legitimate differ- 
ence." 

Following this response, the DEb 
considered a number of radical moves 
to prompt the institution to take 
action, including cutting off its grant 
for a month. Although this was re- 
jected, continuation of the grant will 
depend on good progress reports from 
the team of scrutineers, under the 
leadership of Sir Peter Baxcndell. a 
director of Hawker Siddeley and Shell 
Trading and a UGC member. 

A spokesman Tor the college said i 
this week that no formal response 
would bc made until after the 
emergency council meeting, although 
talks were going ahead with lecturers 

and other groups. 

The move comes as individual uni- 
versities arc beginning to implement 
the budget cuts announced by the 
UGC in Mny. . , . 

Salford University hns announced 
that more than 7ft staff posts will have 
to go by next month to meet a cut of 
four per cent in real terms, a short fa I! 
of £1 million in 1986-87. Twenty-three 
of the posts are academic. 

Professor John Ashworth, vice- 
chancellor, described the cuts as 1 a 
miserable reward for our achieve- 
ments over the la st five years ■ 

Attack on 
‘confusing’ 
sex lessons 

Parents* righto In the education of their 
children get little respect from today s 
sex educators In schools, according to a 
book published this week. ‘ 

In Family Portraits, ■ book of essays 
defending the ‘‘nomlnaT {unity Mrs 
Valerie Riches, secretary of Family and 
Youth Concern, maintains the sex 
education lobby confiises pupils about 
whether anything Is “right and wrong 
and presents only one moral absolute - 
the use of contraceptives. 

Because of the Idea that anyone 

; s»r^!«ia=- 

s and are afraid of approaching the 

“Stt bothlba 1944 Education Act and 
, the European Treaty on Human RiahU 

! stress the right of parents to have their 
h children educated in 
n ‘heir own wishes 
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The new principal of the London College of Fashton/nowpart of the London 
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Industry. 


Howell calls for 

snorts re-think 
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Express wish 

British Rail experienced some 
problems "getting there'' with junior 
education minister Chris Patten when 
he addressed the Professionel 
Association of Teachers in 
Manchester last week. Patten was late 
bee auae of delays to the train up from 

London. The return journey started 

thus - conference organizer Michael 
Best rings police to request outrider to 
speed car journey from conference 
centre toslation. “Can't help you. Try 
099." 809very helpful, sends outrider, 
who arrives after Patten's car has left. 

Mi Beal rings supervisor at 
Manchester Piccadilly. 1 want to hold 
up a train for a V IF' -“What VIP? - 1 
"His name is Christopher Patten. He a 
a member of the Government." - 
"What’s hedo?"-'‘He , B the Minister of 
State for Education and Science” - “la 
he very imporiant?'- "Yes. Very 
: important. That's why he's got to get 

i back to London. For an important 

! meeting ."-"What's he lookuke? 

5 Description follows. "I suppose we 

can try. What train does he want?’ - 
"The one for London" - " Wecan t hold 
that up. It's on time." 

Late delivery 

Mr Patten's h*-» Education Secretary 

- " 'oravisltto 

13 the 1 lu i World Congress on Reading 
5 in London. It was the Cabinet , not BR. 
which delayed him, He found 
Professor David Pearson, of the 

I University of Illinois, Champagne, 
who was meant to follow him, already 
in Ml flow. He had earlier refused to 
cuthisBB-minute speech on teaching 
methodology to allow Mr Baker's 
quart ex-of-an-hour more comfortably 
into the programme. Now he showed 
little sign of leaving his overhead 
projector to make way for lhe 

minister, who began looking agitated 
and clocjcwatched as dme ticks d 
towards another pressing 
engagement. Notes were exchanged 
with a conference organizer who 
subtly prevailed on Professor Pearson 
to pause. The minister said his bit and 
left. The professor triumphantly 
resumed his interrupted, but 
unexpurgated, address. 

Radical change? 


by Bert Lodge 


At four o'clock each day, both in and 
out of term, control of sports facilities 
in nearly 30 Birmingham schools pas- 
ses from the education authority to the 
leisure services department, a confer- 
ence of physical educationists heard 
this week. 

Mr Denis Howell, former Labour 
minister for sport and MP for Birming- 
ham Small Heath, told 100 former 



bImx education agencies 
no evidence to support the fte.lJJ 
school sex education encourages, ex 
perfmenlat ton- 
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must be seen as a social service. 

“The battle to get sport recognized 
as a community service has been 
fought and won and - let’s rejoice - 
right across party lines, in Birming- 
ham. The result is truly sensational. 
Swimming baths, squash courts and 
running tracks come alongside arts 
centres, workshops and theatres giving 
the whole neighbourhood a first class 
leisure service." 

School sport is the foundation of 
British sport, Mr Howell claimed. We 
were the fust country in the world to 
promote physical education as a com- 
pulsory part of the school curriculum. 
Yet school sports associations are 
disgracefully underfunded. He enti* 
cized the Sports Council for giving 
such low priority to helping them- 
i He explained that when he was a 


recognized as an essential part of S 
teaching activity rather than as an | 
evening or weekend voluntary pur- g 
suit." - | 

He also cited the new found opposi- | 
tion to sport of any sort being played in g 
school if it had a competitive edge. I g 
have rarely heard such nonsense. It Is jj 

impossible to playgames unless some- > 
one is seeking to win - which mevitabty 3 
means that someone must lose. This is | 
a fact of life- '< 

“No headteacher in the country and - S 
certainly no education authority can | 
stop youngsters getting together to \ 
• play, their games nor can they stop i 
some of them winning. I suppose the 
people opposed to team games will try 
to ban ring-a-ring o' roses next on the 
extraordinary grounds that the last one 
to fall down is a failure." 

Mr Howell said the importance of 
sport could only increase in a world of 
enforced leisure through unemploy- 
ment arid technological change.. Yet 
this was still not being understood or 


I Cl SUIUVI 

disgracefully underfunded. He crtU* 
cized the Sports Council for giving 
such low priority to helping them- 
He explained that when he was a 
Junior education minister, he found 
himself at odds with some teacher 
unions about their voluntary service. 
“If, as I believe, sport is not just at the 
periphery of life but its very essence 
1 tt!9i| l i 4, wondered, why- 4 


ment arid technological change.. Yet g 
this was still not being understood or « 
provided for by government. 5# 

The poor quality of many pilches for jj 
football, cricket, rugby and hockey. # 
illustrated the prevailing priorities. * 
"Many pitches are quite disgracefully 

H ared today,” he said. “They are & 
lively dangerous. The gang mower % 
. may be economical but it is the enemy « 
of sport. And how can so, many cjiiesj *; 
haVe such large numbers of youngsters. -A 
. waiting to play cricket and football and % 
.imablq to get, a. pitch?” , . , 


the silly season is about Tory right- 
wingers trying to lift the under- 
achieving mini star for schools, Bob 
Doiut. Rest assured, Mr Baker, your 
.job is safe for lhe moment. The same 

cannot be said of Giles Radlca. His 

days as Labour's education supremo 
are numbered. Neil Kinnock is 
thought to believe that tough John 
Cunningham, the paxty'senvlronmenl 
spokesman, would be more of a 
match for Mr Baker than the 
gentlemanly Mr Radlce. 

And so to bed . . . 

Ian Langtry, the ohdl servant 
responsible for making sure 
employers and teachers don't stitch 
up foe Government in pay 
negotiations, revealed the bleary- 
eyed trials of his job when he arrived 
late for one of the sessions at the 
5 recent Coventry talks. "You have lo . 

\ see everyone else to bed first, so you 
i: know who's been talking to whom", he 
| is report ad to have s&id byway of 
j apology. 

I Heroin hero 

£ The Government's anti-drugs 
% campaign “Heroin screws you up" 

>. appears to have laid an egg. Parents 
£ spotting posters in many a teenage 
ft bedroom, depicting a tortured- 
looWngyouth, thought the message 
S had got well and truly home, Not so. It 
S seems the poster is popular because 
£ the pale and haunted young man Is 
£ seen aaaexybygiria and rebellioua 
g by boys and hasbecome a “lean, 
k mean and moody" cult figure of the ! 

"j James Dean variety. AcrOHyiTI 
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Students lack language skills 


by Julia Hagedorn 


Surveys in three British and three 
Amen cun [minimi institutions have 
shown thiii many Future teachers kick 
knowledge ahoui English which is vital 
to t lie (caching of rending and writing. 

Some stiulciihi were sinning without 
the basic iindersinnding of Tnngiiayc 
needed to follow their courses success- 
fully, though all hml O level English 
and many hml A level. 

The results, us yet unpublished, 
were given to 11 small special interest 
group at the I Ith World Congress on 
Reading and are certain to bolster any 
calls for nn inquiry into English along 
the lines now being considered by the 
Education Secretary. 

The first survey, carried out at 
Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education in I9K3 by Dr Joyce Morris, 
was undertaken because of her worries 
that the study of linguistics had been 
largely neglected in teacher training. 

She believed colleges needed to 
know at the beginning of the course 
how much knowledge students had. 

With one exception, all 275 under- 
graduates who volunteered for the 
survey had passed O level English, and 
5.1 percent had gained an A level in the 
subject. 

^ el only IS per cent of (lie students 
could write down the comparative and 
superlative of III words in common 
usage. A total of 523 errors were made 
on the words ■■had" and “good” includ- 
ing such mistakes as "badder". "had- 
j dest "worses! ", “goo tier", “well”, 

I aim "got nl l-m". 

[ Seventy-three per cent of (lie stu- 
dents were taking the BEd course - I.) 
per cent with main subject English - 
anti were (raining to leach children in 
the 5-1.1 age range. The remaining 27 
I n LT Lt ' n * "ere Motiving educational 
theory as pari of their It A course. , 
Hit- findings astonished p r Morris. ; 
■Most of the rcMilis aie quite frighten- t 
rug, she said. "A knowledge i»i m.inv , 
of the answers is viul for the (caching I 
of reading ami writing. " , 



Book work: student teachers may he ignorant of the basics 


Ms l.ynctlc Hnllyer. of Hertford- 
shire College of Higher Education, put 


the questions to 72 IH:d students 
during their second week in IVK4 and 
another 134 at the end of (heir first 
term in l*M5. All intended to be 
piimaiy school [cucIilts except |nr a 
small group specializing in special 
education. Thirty par cent hud A 
levels. 

Ms Hnllyer found her students' 


results were almost identical to those 
at Roehampton. Moreover, (lie stu- 
dents wlm took (lie lest a term later did 
no belter thnn those answering it at the 
stall of their course. 

She said: “My impression is of very 
Insecure young students basing every- 
thing on intuition ” 

The questionnaire whs also given to 


M primary IHiCI- students at Leices- 
ter University’s school «»f cdm-nilon 
and to 40 primary and smmdaiy 
teachers of all ages on in-si-iviiv 
rc ailing and language courses at 
Leicester this year. 

Ms Moing.Hiiiilcr-Cnisch, tutor at 
Lciccslci . said her siadcnls' results 
showed dial die experienced teachers 
at templed tn answei die questions 
more frcquendv. but were also wrong 
more often. 

The questionnaire was iricil out in 
the United Slates with almost identical 
results. It was given to a total of 12(1 
future teachers on three different 
courses - four- year stale iinivcisitY. 
two-year junior college, and four- year 
private college. The results were col- 
lated to give an average. 

Most students thought the kind of 
linguistic knowledge asked for in die 
questionnaire would have been useful 
to I hem in their school English studies. 

Dr Morris hoped dial flic results of 
the surveys would show there was a 
clear need for more linguistics teaching 
in initial training and for school lan- 
guage awareness courses. 

However, as one burner IIM1 with 
responsibility for teacher (raining 
warned, once the criteria laid down by 
the Council for the Accreditation of 
Icacher Education eainc into force, 
die time spent oil language work in 
iniiiul teacher training could be cut. 

. Mr Ron Arnold, wlm since rciiiing 
in June works half-time for die In- 
spectorate, told the group (hat in a 
survey be had earned out five years 
ago ou primary BEds in 25 institutions, 
a variation of between 2<H) and -4(1 
hours was devoted to language work, 
with 100 hours the average. 

’llie CA TE criteria, which lay down 
a minimum of 100 hours for language 
work, meant that what was once a 
mere average now became the norm. 
"Minima soon become maxima, " Mr 
Arnold said. "The time a student is 
actually being (might can come down 
to 45 hours after taking inio account 
time in sehnnl.” 


Two of the questions asked. . . 


udjcedve- C *' rsl ' l,C com P i,ri,livc for,, » und Hicn the superlative form hcsldc each 


Roehampton 
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No answer 
All Incorrect 
Some errors 
All correct 


™in,™iiii«a ui wrung answers were: 
bad (badder, naughty, good, baddesl, badest, worscst.) 
nwrry (merrycr, happy, merryest, merryiest, sad.) 
good' (gooder, well, well-behaved, goodest, bad.) 
beaullflil (beaut i fuller, pretty, ugly, beaulifullcst, loveliest.) 


Hertfordshire 

Leicester PGCE 

% 

% 

24 

4.4 

6 

0 

48 

51.5 

IB 

44.1 


In the following seiitcnees, please nut n stress mark ’ hcfiire the syllable which Ins 
primary strong stress in the words conduct, produce, content, project, console. 

2 7rT i iJ 1 ® fS? Ii dUt: | U,r W ‘ ,S sln, T wl,en ,h? hc « ,,n *» uniduci. 

SSJ 1 .’. . ■ f , nrt r cr h *- , 8 nn to produce his produce. 

3 She was content with the content of her latest book. 

4 Their project was to project new ideas nn compmers. 

5 The sound from the console did not console her. 


Roehampton 

% 


Hertfordshire Leicester PGCE 


No answer 
All Incorrect 
Some errors 
All correct 



Advisory team heips 
Stamford Hill’s climb 


£‘9®™ ° f f O“r peripatetic advisory 
haS bcen draftcd »n to Stam- 
ford Hill primary school in the London 

Han W Each one heljS 
for one day a week with language 
teaching - because of concern over the 
aek of planning and programmes of 
work in the school. 

,jf„ r “ t l nl HM* re P«rt noted that the 
difficult behaviour of some children 
has been held in check by the presence 
of advisers. 
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I Pre-school pupils enjoy themselves 
[ with Playschool's Floellii Benjamin at 
the first national book fair for the 
I under-fives In London. Floe] is was one 
of the many authors, illustrators and 
otbercelebritfes who helped to promote 
reading and hooks fur young children 
during the two-day bonanza. The fair 
was organized by the Voluntary Orga- 
nizations Liaison Council for Under 
ff*e*. 


The school has faced major prob- 
lems since amalgamation in 1978, the 
Inspectors say. Tnere has been a series 

Of aCtinO hpfiHc anti j 


■ i JT.,7 — “ ween a senes 

or acting heads and deputies and only 
**2* the 1 1 staff have been at the 
school for more than two years. 

Work in most areas of the curricu- 


Scalepost holders have little influence; 
overall standards in reading are low; 
writing in (he junior classes ib unsatjs- 1 


“ h ™?lics work is narrowly 
1? h®. 5 ® 11 on commercial 
! j‘ t i ^? oks and topic work depends too 
heavily on television programmes. 

h . 3 os! Masses have recently intro- 
duced science but there is little evi- 

of n wo?k hJf,t0ry u. nd evcn ,css 

Overall Hi/ geographical nature. 

h c , x PpP enccs provided are 
nfr™ r'r? 1 *’ ackmg ,n continuity and 
hSeresr " 8 CaptUre ,he chi ™ , s 

drcn C fmm !£& largc numb ers of chil- 
dren from different cultures rmlv nn* 

« am E C r?/ mu lfl-cultural worl^ was 
seen by HMI on their visit. 

Standards of music in the school 
were poor and overall standariJs in £t 
and craft and two dimensional work 
'7 ry d,5fl PP° Ini ing, HMI bwd“ 

including working with par fp ™ I 


Mother tongue 

The Ixmdon borough of Mcrion is 
exploring the possibility of running 
mother tongue classes after school 
Bojjra for its primary .scIkmi! children. 

1 he scheme has the approval of the 
Education Committee but is wailing 
for Home Office permission to use 
Section 1 1 money. 

Councillor quits 

A Labour councillor, James Hnward- 
Johnsion, is to resign his scar on 
Oxfordshire County Council because 
nis wire, the novelist Angela Huth, is 
sending their five-year-old daughter 
Eugdmc jo a private school. Mr Ho- 

?£ r ? I / 0 ^ n ( V nn ' ~ fcl,uw uf Corpus 
Qinsn College, Oxford, who went to 
cion, i feels he must practise what he 
preaches. 


Speedi’ 
therapy , 
queue 
grows 

by Mary Cruicks^ 

More than HOO.QOO 
vere eommunlcation dlKjfa 
over 1 Vx million have noilcn^i 
mid language dilTIculUei, ich* 
new research. ^ 

A report by Dr Pam Eataq 
.speech therapist at the Frtafi 
pllal, Bristol and Dr Robiili 
lecturer In community atkk 
Bristol University, says (bi u 
|ier cent of pre-school younB&j 
per rriit of schoolchildren ksTtk 
and language disabilities. 

The findings, which the 4 
describe as “probably ctrem# 
Indicate (hat previous simp.i 
which health authorities bk^ji 
ning speech therapy servktj-rt 
underplayed (he extent of tapri 
The key Quick Report 019 
Ihcrupy services, published b R 
esllmnted that between 2 sod ipn 
or the normal school popuhtlHln 
specific s|iccch defect. 

Dr Kndcrhy sold (he rtndi 
xldril ct iricnce for what rasy fed 
nnd pnivnts had feltlobelbuuk 
long lime. She added: ‘The Ai 
figure is badly out of line, tftai 
results In long walling lists sat rife 
being treated very cursorily." 

Children with speech tofd* 
that remained Inadequately 
were held back at school edwfai 
nnd socially. They frequendyko* 
withdrawn and frustrated, or** 
lively aggressive In their behasW 
Dr ICnderby believed llial.B* 
the urgent need to review Ibeiv 
speech therapists employed, W 
research was required ton* 
which speech disorders bean 6* 
dltTcrcnt (renlmcnls, Tlw* ■! 
strong disc for more laf^® 
menl, rallirr thanonce-i*w4*»J 
that barely touched Ihepw®** 
ultempl to keep up * l "r * 

The survey was carrW w*® 
operation wltli Voluntary 
tlons Coimiitinlcallon wvm 
t VOCAL), nn IndcpentkotWriJ 
brings together the nw» fj; 
concerned with spe«h ® , 
munlcatlon disorders. 

As well as heightening mwm 
ness about language pr«w* , 
AL alms to encourage twjjjj 
dial teachers and otwr 
slonals to work more w ; 
speech therapists. ■ . 

Among Its oflierproj^. ^ 

I Igatlon Into (he role of sptw 1 
kts In education. 



History through dram* 
Lblldren a literature 
Children's television 


James Meikle concludes his reports on the PAT conference in Manchester 

Boost for strike ban tops leaders’ agenda 


SW 97 AA. Telephone M 


Under-fiv^ 

neglected 

the young children 

hasfounJ. Most provide 

one in a hundred. ^ 

The figures obtained ?^,^ 

Harmanf Labour sjwkesjaj^ 

services, show that n D ^j J j 0 o£ 
make no dav 

under-fives. Th^JrJ RotbM 
sex, Bamdey,WtohJ-^St<i 
Dudley. Warwickshire, 

Wight, Cornwall and Snroip^ 

Kent, with 

offers just 15 P^^tidreniil^K 
arc the 

of London, of whom iow" . 

all day nursery. 

Areas wlihout pro«^ tf 
plead they have few wofLoj. 

Ms Harman afne*^. 

country has fewer than 
women working- " ' ' . 


Leaders of the Professional Associa- 
tion of Teachers meet in Harrogate 
next month to plot the way forward for 
a union that has growing pains. 

Their first move is likely to be a 
reaffirmation of faith in the total ban 
on support for anv industrial action. 

That may seem unnccessaiy for an 
organization whose raison d'etre is its 
non-striking code, but it is an indica- 
tion of how rapid rises in membership 
have helped create tensions within the 
union. 

The uncompromising message is 
likely to make dear that any withdraw- 
al of goodwill is considered disruption 
of a sort that betrays, in the associa- 
tion's view, the commandment to put 
children first. 

Refusal to co-operate with an in- 
terfering local authority will also be 
considered out of the question if the 
hardliners' view does carry the day 
with the newly-elected 40-member 
PAT council. 

Diversity of opinion among the 
grassroots was evident, both in debate 
and in conversation, at the union's 
annual conference in rylanchester last 
week. 

There has been, for instance, con- 
siderable support within the PAT for 
18 members of the National Associa- 
tion of Schoolmasters/Union of 
Wotoien Teachers who were suspended 
from Poundswfck High School, Man- 


Delegates praised the NAS/UWT 
members for doing staff throughout 
the country a service in resisting local 
authority demands that they should 
continue to teach the pupils involved. 

In private conversation, some 
argued that the initial refusal of the 
NAS/UWT members was a profession- 


al, managerial judgement, since they 
thought the quality of teaching ana 
discipline at Poundswick could be 


impaired if the boys involved stayed at 
the school. 

Some PAT members went even 
further, saying they too could have 
acted in the manner adopted by the 
NAS/UWT. 

Such an attitude would clash with 
the renewed “militant moderation" 
that will emerge at the association's 
council meeting in Harrogate. 



Poundiwlck: NAS/UWT Blaff backed 
The surge that saw PAT mem- 
bership rise by 40 per cent last year has 
slowed considerably in the fast few 
weeks but a 50,000 target for 1988 is 


thought realistic within the associa- 
tion. Without a renewal of vows, 
howex’er, there arc fears that the 
recent success will melt away. 

A more assertive stance is to be 
taken against members pf other unions 
in schools where their disruption stops 
PAT members working normally. 

A vocal element within the PAT 
now seems to be saying that teachers 
ought to be able to restructure the 
timetable and reorganize whenever 
they can ir it is the only way of making 
sure children get the best possible 
schooling in times of trouble. 

But there are also many who would 
object to bashing other unions. Several 
teachers remarked last week they 
would not stay in the PAT if it actively 
co-operated in any future attempt to 
force a no-strike agreement on the 


Heads asked to reconsider position 


Chester, for refusing to teach five boys 
excluded by the school but reinstated 
by the authority. 


Although local PAT members did 
do! take industrial action, they went on 


not take industrial action, they went on 
marches bearing placards of support, 
and gave £500 to £600 to the NAS/ 
UWT members from pay earned when 


other teachers staged two half-day 
strikes. 


The PAT Is preparing to bar from 
membership heads who belong to orga- 
nizations which have not dropped the 
weapon of industrial action. 

PAT leaders are increasingly con- 
cerned about possible conflicts of In- 
terest that may afreet members who are 
also in the National Association of Head 
Teachers or the Secondary Heads Asso- 
ciation. 

Members of both organizations have 
recently taken industrial action and 
now heads in PAT will have to decide 
where their loyalties He. 

The spilt began In March after 
NAHT voted for a protest closure of 
schools for one lunchtime to strengthen 
a campaign for national agreements on 
midday supervision. 


PAT council member Mr Grahame 
Lean-Smith, or Townsmead compre- 
hensive, West Drayton, answered (he 
call to shut hts school, causing some 
unrest within the union. 

And the problem was underlined 
when Mr David Hart, the NAHT 
general secretary, gave a very broad 
hint In a conference address to his 
union, of future Industrial action over 
pay and conditions if the Acas-super- 
vlsed talks faded. 

SHA members in Manchester staged 
a short strike (the association’s first) In 
support of Poundswick High School 
teachers who refused to teach five boys 
excluded from the school but reinstated 
by the local education authority. 

PAT has about 800 heads in Its 


40.000 membership, allhough it U not 
certain how many ora also members or 
the NAHT or SHA. 

The membership Issue will be discus- 
sed by PAT’s policy-making council 
next month. 

The union Is to press for a seal on the 
Burnham further education negotiat- 
ing committee, now that it has about 

2.000 members In the sector. 

It Is also to seek a second seat at 
Scottish negotiations, having more 
than doubled the 2,000 members which 
won PAT its first place. 

Plans to seek a second seat at tbe 
Burnham committee for England and 
Wales have been shelved while talks 
continue on an alternative negotiating 
committee. 


profession. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be an aura of confidence among 
many members, not only in their 
continuing attempts to get recognition 
in local authorities - granted in 55 
authorities so far - but also in their 
development of educational policy. 

The union is to retain its base in 
unfashionable Derby {cheap and cen- 
tral), but will move to bigger buildings 
as its work advising heaasis expanded 
(necessary even if the split with other 
organizations were not taking place), 
its foothold in further education is 
strengthened, and its involvement in | 
Scotland increases. . 

But the typical PAT member is still a 
Scale 2 primary teacher and a woman 
and the concern for raising the profile 
of 3-11 schooling, against that of 
secondary and tertiary education, mir- 
rors that in other unions. 

Indeed, many of the topics on the 
conference agenda last week - opposi- 
tion to Crown schools, concern at the 
role of the Manpower Services Com- 
mission , pension matters, support for a 
general teaching council, and even 
reluctance to cover for absent col- 
leagues for more than a day - have 
been debated by teachers of other 
union persuasions. 

Admittedly, the threat of industrial 
action is missing. Members realistical- 
ly admit the strife in recent months 
(from which they remained aloof) has 
been a factor in raising the Govern- 
ment's interest in education. 

They argue, however, that hurting 
children's education in the short term 
for a long-term goal cannot be justi- 
fied. PAT leaders also point out that 
they approached Acas about an in- 
tervention 10 months before the pact 
thnt brought about the present talks on 
pay and conditions. 


Governors spurn 
Baker job ruling 


by Jeremy Sutcliffe 


Governors of n large comprehensive in 
Dorset arc defying the Education 
Secretary in a dispute which could 
influence proposals to change the way 
headteachers are appointco. 

The governing body of 1,800-pupil 
Budmouth School in Weymouth has 
refused to take part in selection inter- 
views for a new head, because the 
candidate they favour, acting head Mr 
Jim Owen , has been excluded from the 
shortlist. The local education authority 
has shortlisted two other candidates. 

The governors' refusal to take part 
™s brought the appointment proce- 
dure to a halt, because the school's 
articles of government stipulate that 
governors must take part. 

The delay brought a complaint from 
[be l.e.a. to Mr Kenneth Baker who 
has ruled against the governors, saying 
they were in default of the school 
regulations. But the governors are still 
refusing to co-operate. 

The dispute is relevant to a proposal 
contained in the new Education Bill, 
currently going through Parliament, to 
BNcnew po Wers Q f selection to gov- 


erning bodies. These would give gov- 
ernors the power to nominate up to 
two candidates for interview. 

The central issue of the Budmouth 
appointment is whether a head should 
be answerable to the local authority or 
the local community. 

Mr Richard Ely, Dorset’s deputy 
county education officer, said the 
l.e.a. supported the view that a head 
had to work in partnership with gov- 
ernors, who were part of the com- 
munily. ... .. 

But the l.e.a. was responsible as the 
head's employer, and nad to bear in 
mind that heads often “outlasted 
governing bodies, which frequently 
changed members. 

He stressed that relationships be- 
tween the authority and governing 
bodies were almost always happy, and 
said he supported governors parti- 
cipation in decision-maldng. 

But he said that Mr Baker should 
bear in mind that difficulties can occur 
where governing bodies and l.e.a.s 
disagreed about appointments, and 
could lead to long delays in new heads 
being appointed. 


Tories 
step into 
toilet 
barrow 

bySueSurkes 

Tory councillors on Labour-controlled 
Brent council are to investigate the 
way discretionary educational grants 
are awarded following the refusaTof an 
award to a ballerina on allegedly racist 
grounds. 

And they have promised to support 
the parents of the 12-year-old girl 
should they decide to approach the 
Commission for Racial Equality. 



Ministers pledge cash on 

Welsh-medium teaching 


by Bert Lodge 


P 1 * Welsh Office this week promised to 
the setting-up of a special 
”*unHtee to promote Welsh-medium 

education. 

.JW^done under the auspices of 
4L_ Joint Education Comsiitlfit 
«e Jody asked by the Welsh Office last 
10 foster provision for Welsh 
JSSW* development despite protests 
Welsh Language Society lhat 
Mentlrety new agency was needed. 

a few weeks ago the Joint 
'wnnmtw was strongly criticized by. 


Mr Wyn Roberta, Welsh Junior mbils- 
ter, for dragging Its feet In meeting Hs 
new responsibility for language de- 

Ve But* 1 rifts appear to have been healed 

Joint committee, Mr Fr«i Klngowu, 
together with Mr Emyr Jones, cha r- 

US Jar outweighs what divides us, Mr 
■ Jlpberjs said •flSOlgFfe*-. 1 ' 


the case or jww 

refused a grant that would have 
Slowed her to attend the private 
Elmhurst Ballet School In Camberley, 

Jane, a pupil at the Royal Ballet 
School, was at the centre of a row last 
month when Labour councillors 
allegedly referred to ballet as a white, 
middle-class pursuit. 

They were reported to prefer giant 
applications from Asians wanting to 
learn the sitar. 

Mr Ron Anderson, Labour educa- 
tion chairman, subsequently denied 
that class or colour had anything to do 
with the decision. 

Mr Steel said the Labour group 
recently took three to four minutes to 
armrove more than 20 applications 
worth around £50,000. Around seven 


"The deferrals are the ones which 
may have to do with the white middle 
claw. I have gpt to Investigate to see if 
there has been a deliberate attempt to 
stop people getting them for this 
reason.” 

. • • • ■-» in find evidence of 

. He expecieu ~ r — r 

unfair discrimination, but had no pruu, 
so far. 

Mr Anderson was unavailable^ for 
comment/ -1 


TO FILL THEIR HEADS , 
YOU’VE GOT TO 
FILL YOUR PLACES 

Education Courses Review is aspecial series of articlesand 
features examining a wide range of courses in further education. 

If you're a student considering goingon to futher education, 
ithadbetierbeonyourreadinglist. 

Especially as this year The Sunday ^ Times Decree Service 
introduces a unique feature which lists all the remaining degree 
courses available at polytechnics. 

Alternatively, it you’re a college with places to fill, it denversa 
captive audience for your advertising. . 

Education Courses Review will appear in The Times every 
Monday for 4 weeks commencing 18 August, and for 4 weeks in 
The Sunday Timesstarting 17 August. 

So reserve space now. Write to Stella Scrivener, Group 
Advertisement Department, The Sunday Times. Virginia Street, 
London El, or telephone (01) 481 1066, 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 
THE>I®*SSTIMES 

muCffiON COURSES REVIEW 
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On the shelves: teenagers are channelled into family businesses 

Chinese young long to get 
away from the take-away 


Forces range to prevent 
cutting adrift of FEU 


The young Chinese in your local 
take-away probably hate their jobs, 
according (o an official report out this 
week. It suggests that most Chinese 
youngsters are trapped in catering 
because they cannot get any other 
work. 

Community tradition and educa- 
tional handicaps combine to cripple 
the chances in the general labour 
market of vounesters who arrive in this 
country, says the Commission for 
Racial Equality, which studied 100 
families in London and Edinburgh. 

Most of the youngsters hud Keen 
severely hampered at school by lan- 
guage difficulties, and nearly two- 
Hurds had left withuui any i|iiulificii- 
linn. 

Pi ire n is usually hoped the young- 
sters would get into the professions as a 
result of a British education, and did 
not see ordinary manual jobs as an 
acceptable alternative. Instead, they 
turned to their kinship network to 
provide jobs with long and unsocial 
flours, lull reasonable pay. in res- 
taurants and tuke-awujs 


The Commission says that its resear- 
cher formed the general impression 
that Chinese young people dislike 
catering, but do not know of the 
available alternatives. More than half 
the youngsters' and more than three- 
quarters of their parents had never 
heard of the Government youth prog- 
rammes. 

Even while they were still nt school, 
nenrly all the children whose parents 
owned businesses had to help run them 
at times, and their parents did not 
regard this as part-time work, even if it 
involved longer hours than most full- 
time jobs. They were rarely paid h 
wage. 

Youngsters who tried looking for 
alternative work inevitably relumed to 
catering. Many did not try because 
other manual jobs did not pay so well. 

Employment prospects of Chinese 
Youth in lirlhiin hy Alfred Chan, 
Commission for Racial Ei/ttulity, Elliot 
l It mu \ 10-12 A IJin^h >n Sin rr, / < i/u/i >n 
SWlh 51. H 


The local authorities and their colleges 
arc preparing to contest fiercely any 
Government move to shut the con- 
troversial Further Education Unit out 
of the mainstream of educational 
affairs. 

Ministers say that they want to hurry 
along the decision on the future of the 
unit, an autonomous DES-fundcd 
agency set up to review the further 
education curriculum and other 
aspects of provision. In interpreting its 
role as a licence to act as a watchdog 
for, as well as over, the colleges, the 
FEU often criticizes Government poli- 
cies. A consultation paper promised 
for September is. now likely to be 
published this month. 

It will say that the options are to: 

□ Leave the unit alone: 

□ Merge it with the Further Education 
Staff College; or 

□ Hand it over to the new National 
Council for Vocational Qualifications. 

The local authority associations 
would prefer the unit to remain sepa- 
rate, whatever means may be adopted 
of persuading it to be more judicious in 
its choice of issues and tne image it 
projects. They adamantly oppose its 
takeover by the NCVQ, where it 
would become the council's tame re- 
search and development arm, they 
claim. 

The local authorities consider that 
this would be tantamount to saying 
that vocational objectives arc the only 
things that matter any more in FE, and 
that there would no longer he any 
expert body to develop and promote 
college activity aimed ut meeting the 
oilier needs of students or of the 
community. 

And they point out that the educa- 
tion service would rightly resent the 
FEU continuing to pronounce on 
gciicr.il inultcis such as slaff develop- 


ment, college organization, and 
teaching practice if it were under the 
control ol a body dominated by indus- 
try and concerned almost entirely with 
the needs of employers. 

They say that this would be particu- 
larly inappropriate since even Govern- 
ment ministers now admit that it is 
employers rather than the colleges that 
most urgently need to get their act 
together. 

The authorities arc not much hap- 
pier at the idea of merging the FEu 
with the staff college, which they 
themselves already control. They say 
that the college exists for staff develop- 
ment and that any merger would have 
to leave the FEU as a separate opera- 
tion carrying out a much wider range of 
activities. 

But even if this kind of arrangement 
could be made to work, they fear it 
would still hinder the effectiveness of 
the unit. 

The FEU has created an important 
asset in winning wide respect and trust 
among senior college staff - and, 
recently, in schools running provoca- 
tion! courses - because it has not 
hesitated to champion their interests 
against the local authorities who em- 
ploy them. 

However inconvenient this may be 
at times, the local authorities value the 
existence of a body which commands 
such respect from the professionals. 
"How could the FEU retain this trust if 
it came under our direct control?” they 
usk. 

Self-interest, however, dictates 
another of their expressed concerns - 
thut the Govern incut would fund the 


Edited by 
Mark Jackson 


™ ? n , thc g. mc as the stiff 
college, by adding an amount to ih e 
rntc support grant which would I* 
earmarked for this purpose TV 
strongly dislike this arrangement and 
resist its extension. 

Mr Jnck Mansell, the FEU’S dine 
tor, is striving to make sure that fa 
colleges are heard in the debate ova 
the unit s future. He is arguing fai 
there should be an open invitation to 
any interested parties to reply to fa 
consultation paper, rather than h 
being restricted to the bodies rewe- 
sented on the FEU board. 

If the Government does decide to 
end the independent status of fa 
FEU, it will have to think carefully 
about how the operation is to b« 
wound down. 

The unit has in hand something lib , 
£3.25 million worth of projects, indud- ! 
ing studies commissioned by the DES 
and the MSC, some of which are due to 
run for another two yean or more. 


If 


Jack Mansell 


SDP seeks 
flexible 
HE system 

by Hilary Wilce 

The Social Democrats propose a much 
expanded higher education system, 
based on a common two-year qualifica- 
tion surd with far more part-time 
students. In a consultative paper re- 
leased this week. 

The party wants to see student 
numbers up 30 per cent by 1995, the 
Introduction of free part-time higher 
education and a more open and flexible 
learning system. 

However t It rejects the Idea of stu- 
dent loans, or any other system of 
Increased self-support by students, and 
acknowledges that its policies have a 
large price tag attached. 

This could be between £700 million 
and £1 billion extra a year, depending 
on what savings are possible by Increas- 
ing the number of students living at 
home, and on two-year courses. 

The SDP envisages breaking down 
existing degree and diploma courses 
into modules and allowing students to 
build these Into a basic two-year gener- 
al degree. Students would be free to 
switch between Institutions, and to take 
up and drop their studies as they wish. 
About a quarter of all students would 
leave full-time higher education after 
two years, it estimates, leaving the 
remainder to seek farther qualifica- 
tions over one or more years. 

Public funding of higher education 
would be radically revised, and the fees 
element Increased to provide a 50/50 
split between block grant and fees. This 
would give a more "consumer-led* 
m stem the party says. The paper will be 
debated at the part} ’s autumn confer - 
fnce In Harrogate. 


1 Jn'c mono better a net* vision for 
ut\>hxt fifmanon SDP. 4 Cow lev ( 
I ;«n sVVI. ; 



Chess by Raymond Keene 


Success sweeps 
other games 
off the board 


There has been a welter of reports 
during (he past weeks about the de- 
mise of competitive sports in British 
schools. Soccer, rugby and cricket are 
games that have been hard-hit both by 
a lack oF resources and by a growing 
unwillingness among teachers to instil 
competitiveness in their pupils. 

Chess is a game where tne will to win 
is indispensable. It is part of the 


classroom, we cannot always have 
things our own way. Chess is a forum, 
which can teach children to accept 
defeat and to look forward to the next 
encounter. 

It is also com foiling to record that, if 
anything, interest in chess is on the 
increase in schools throughout (he 
country. It is a relatively cheap and 
easy pursuit. Little equipment is 
needed and chess does not require 
acres of space, unlike the more tradi- 
tional school sports. 

The net result of this increased 
activity is an upsurge in the number of 
events being organized for children. 
For the first time this year, a primary 
schools international team cham- 
pionship was held in Britain. More 
than 80 youngsters from England, 
Scotland, France and Denmark con- 
verged on Southampton t0 

compete ^ ||US e vent. The 

cn.iinpionship, sponsored by Teachers 
,V»uruiic«. was convincingly won by 


England with 4916 points from a possi- 
ble 60. Their nearest rivals, France, 
scored only 29. 

Another competition of recent vin- 
tage was the match between London 

K ary schoolchildren and a team of 
_ . This year the children trounced 
their august opponents, including Ian 
Mikardo and John Sitfcin, by a re- 
sounding score of 6-0 - a magnificent 
and inspiring result for the Inner 
London Education Authority team. 

The Times British schools cham- 
pionship has a longer history and has 
been the training ground for such 
notable British players as grandmaster 
Joo Speelman, the current British 
champion, and Nigel Short, who is 
widely regarded as a possible contes- 
tant for the world title In years to 
come. The finals of this years cham- 
pionship were held at the Great East- 
ern Hotel last month and were won by 
Plymouth College, who defeated the 
Royal Grammar School, Colchester, 

These achievements rest soundly on 
the creative vision oE sponsors, 
teachers and professional chess 
coaches. Many commercial organiza- 
tions and government bodies in- 
creasingly see chess as a means of 
promoting logical and Iwkn— 

-—sin among children. Ft is also seen 
to foster a disciplined mental approach 
to school work. 

The efforts of sponsors would, 
however, be In vain without the de- 



Pawn merchants: Kasparov moves against Karpov 

dicalion of both teachers and trainers, ball teams are uwMe 
Their hard work is reflected in the solid creditably at international i 
successes of our national tea ms at both national chess teams ore tum & 

junior and senior levels. rank performances. . 

Our junior squad is now thought to T* 16 Vt „ as, j!T r f , ^iitnjnieatal in J# 
be the best in the world outside the S nn to host the l# 6 

Soviet Union, a belief that was rein- choice of Lond champing 
forced by the performance of the 

British team in the 19H6 Klcinwort taiween Gary K P he |(j g , 9* 

Grievcson UK-US chess challenge, £ a, P t } v ' throughout AW* 

when they heat their American coun- J, w “ £ 01 n t 8Ce on Mora»)J 

tcrparls llMi. Games take place on . 

England has also won the 1 986 world ££Si5£ -0 "IS 
student team championship, which has necessarv adjournments P££ ( t 
just finished in Puerto Rico, ahead of a SavTffisdays MdSaWW' 
notable field including Argentina. c Dra ' . . ehnWS sod 


tcrparls 10-6. G fl tncs taxe starting » 

England has also won the 1 986 world sSHStSA -0 J&2s I 
student team championship, which has necessarv adjournments P££ ( t ! 
just finished in Puerto Rico, ahead of a Sto«’T&>y s and Saturday*' 
notable field including Argentina. w ' .i^hows 

At senior level, the results have There arc numerous w.pj, ^ 
been quite spectacular. Fifteen years displays and further mw» 
ago the UKhad no grandmasters at all. beobtained from thecae (juif- 

Now we have 10 - and that figure is hotel, telephone 
bound to rise dramatically by the end served tickets cost u ava i]able 

of the . decade. In 1984, the English tickets at £10 add 


problem-salving championship, held able a 
in Paris earlier (his summer, England Nov 
took the gold medals with 165 points generi 
from a possible 170. chalk 

While our national .cricket apg foot-. , che&s. 
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Jeremy Sutcliffe looks at visits abroad and their future role 


A good time, 
but does it 


help with 
the language? 


A survey of school visits abroad could 
have important implications for the 

fb 


_ teaching. It raises 

ucstions about the role of visits within 


future of 


S icstionsacoui me ruic ui vi&ua wimui 

e new GCSE exam, with its greater 
emphasis on the spoken language. 
The survey, thought to be the first 


rstof 

its kind, is 'based on questionnaires 
completed by teachers in 1 ,223 main- 
tained and independent schools in 
England, Woles and Northern Ireland 


It reveals that when it comes to 
overseas trips pupils are not equal. It 
also shows that fewer than half the 
visits surveyed involved any organized 
contact with the local community, 
either through schools or exchanges 
.with overseas families. 

The survey was conducted by Mr 
Michael Buckby, director of the lan- 
guage teaching centre at York Uni- 
versity, and Dr Robert Fletcher, of the 
university's computer service. Fi- 
nanced by the DES, it sought ways of 
improving the work of the Govern- 
ment-funded Central Bureau for Edu- 
cational Visits and Exchanges. 

The two researchers found that 
France was the most popular country 
to visit followed by West Germany. 
Mainland Britain was the most popular 


destination for schools in Northern 
Ireland, with the Irish Republic also 
figuring among tho most frequently 
visited countries. 

They also asked questions about the 
average cost Bnd length of trips, what 
time of year they were booked, where 
pupils stayed, and the purpose of the 
visits. 

One of the survey’s main aims was to 
show the pattern of visits from diffe- 
rent parts of Britain. The idea was to 
help the bureau, set up in 1948 largely 
to put British schools in contact with 


schools abroad, to identify where more 
ea l 


help is needed. It showed that in both 
maintained and independent sectors, 
schools from London and the south 
made the most visits and went to the 
most destinations. Differences be- 
tween the other regions were minor. 

One indication of the difference in 
costs is that in Northern Ireland trips to 
France cost an overage of more than 


£150 per pupil while in maintained 
schools in Engla 


(land the average is less 
than £70. This is partly explained by 
the fact that schools in Northern 
Ireland stay longer on average. 

Most visits involved no organized 
contact with schools or education au- 
thorities in the host country. 


$ o 5 



Monsieur l’lnspecteur 
investigates en France 


1; »- 


k 


Infaslng the rudiments of French 
^rough the collective rhino hides of 
12-year-olds can turn many a language 
eacher to thoughts of drowning. Such 
intimations of mortality were 
apparently spotted In the nfck of time 
“y two boys on a day excursion to 
trance. 

They were with a group of pupUs 
}™oi a Midlands community college 
summer, and were, fortunate 
to be shown around the bridge 
T7 cross - Channel ferry. This rare 
"“Pj Included an initiation Into the 
nysto-les of radar, engines, steering 
end signalling. 

Invaluable experience of adults at 
(N, » “wybe. But Ihe ferrymaster 
witerly regretted It when the two 
1 ^ 1 were Covered with a slgnall- 
“8 wmp, sending ont an SOS to Ihe 
K ™wh mainland. 

Tnb U Just one of the lighter mo- 
SSJ* chronicled by HM Inspectors In 

Tr J2ST 1 * D *y VUIts t0 France - 

arrU erely Setting there has Its pit falls, 
tan create even more 

RowJ C tfL[ or the tong-suffering 1*»- 

teadier. Pupils In one group 

shoo* C ^ki^ nuaUy disappearing Into 
wh t* e Mother was preoccupied 

flad a Uvato^ rentl5 ' Qowtant need 10 


One of the hazards of day IripB to 
France, It seems, Is the persistent 


uay V fills W rrun IB M . 

thV Department of Educat too and I Sd- 
ence, Publications Despatch Cenlre, 


Honeypot Lane, 
HA7 IAZ. 



France: the r ost popular destination 


street-trader, anxious to make a quick 
franc from inexperienced crocodiles or 
schoolchildren. . . , 

The report also laments the penchant 
for tourist-weary Boulogne. Although 
an Interesting place, It suffers from an 
excessive number of visiting schools n 

SB VS* 

Perhaps what took place on a beach 
between Boulogne and Calais was 
therefore Inevitable. A group from 
another Midlands school encountered, 
and fell into conversation with, a 
likely-looking local. After an •interest- 
ing and effective, If not totally correct, 
conversation” In French with him, me 
man finally revealed himself as an 
HMI. 

A final word of warning to anyone 
planning a peaceful holiday In theas yet 
undiscovered Inland town of St Omer. 
It is recommended by the 
an Ideal alternative to the Channel 
ports for schools looking for some- 
where to try out their pnplto Frangtato. 

’Dag. VMte.to 


Table 1 : Length of vlalts to ell destinations 
ENGLAND 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Maintained 


Independent 


Length ol visits 


Day trips 

2 days 

3 days 

4 days 
4 days 
6-7 days 
8-10 days 
11-14 days 

More than 14 days 


Visit* 

Pupils 

Visits 

Pupils 

Visits 

Pupils 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

16 

27 

6 

ID 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

D 

3 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

17 

IB 

21 

17 

37 

40 

14 

12 

13 

13 

44 

47 

a 

B 

6 

5 

B 

2 

a 

4 

13 

6 

7 

4 


Percentage values are rounded to the neareet whole number end may therefore not sum to exactly 100. 


On over half the visits to West 
Germany, and on almost one-third of 
visits to France, there existed some 
sort of formal link, while links with 
host communities in Italy, Austria and 
Switzerland - the most popular des- 
tinations for ski trips - were much 
rarer. 


The implications of all this are 
considerable. Simply on a practical 
level, it provides a base line for 


assessing numbers of future overseas 
visits and exchanges. More important- 
ly, it raises questions about their 
quality and value. 

The authors argue that what is now 
needed is further research to establish 
what makes a successful educational 
visit. 

It would ask whether trips arc best 
held during term time, as in most 
maintained schools, or during the 
holidays, as in most independent 
schools. 

It would also investigate the value of 
different lengths of trips. Day trips arc 
popular with English state schools, 
while independents favour trips of a 
fortnight or more. 

Does longer mean better, the au- 
thors ask. There may be a “hierarchy" 
of visits starting with an excursion to 
another part ofBritain, followed by a 
brief trip abroad, then a longer foreign 
trip, which would encourage young 
people to take part in long overseas 
visits. 

Research is also needed to establish 
the comparative benefits of the three 
main types of trip: those organized 
primarily to learn a language, tnose for 
general educational or cultural pur- 
poses, and those merely for leisure. 

Perhaps the most important findings 
relate to the inequality of opportuni- 
ties for foreign language learning. 
Costs are higher for those who live 
outside the south of England and there 
may be a case for increasing subsidies 
from l.e.a.s, or other sources they say. 

But, to make this politically possi- 
ble, hard research would be essential 
to show that visits and exchanges do 
make an important contribution to the 
education and linguistic competence of 
those who take Dart. .. 

Mr Buckby described the implica- 
tions of this for GCSE: "Given the 



School journeys: fraught with liazards 


Table 2: Moat papular dull net lone 


as 


■ranee Number: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 


Vlalts 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 


(ase% 

number 

cost 

subsidy 

duration 


of total 

Ol 

per 

par 

In 


made) 

pupils 

pupil 

pupil 

days 




(El 

10 


France 

66 

38 

68.90 

681 

63 

Weal Germany 

12 

22 

90.20 

11.83 

11.0 

Italy 

10 

27 

193.36 

18.65 

8.4 

Austria 

6 

29 

178.47 

20.24 

8.6 

.Switzerland 

6 

29 

190.60 

12.18 

64 

France 

44 

28 

106.09 

3.BB 

6.6 

Italy 

13 

24 

206.34 

— 

66 

West Germany 

12 

17 

8B.0B 

21.20 

12.4 

Switzerland ■ 

7 

34 

207.14 

— 

9.2 

Auatrla 

7 

. 28 

206 .89 

1.90 

8.7 

France 

40 

32 

88.86 

6.93 

7.3 

Italy 

21 

29 

181.83 

21.43 

7Jt 

Belgium 

6 

33 

BB.67 

— 

6.9 

Switzerland 

6 

42 

177.57 

— 

61 

Austria 

6 

.64 

14B.B7 

— 

8.2 

France 

67 

16 

133.00 

— 

10.8 

Canada 

14 

17 

100.00 

68.82 

16.0 

Italy 

14 

27 

246.00 

— 

7.0 

West Germany 

14 

16 

80.00 

10.00 

18.0 

Mainland UK 

31 

30 

49.34 

9.89 

4.7 

Franca 

IB 

27 

168.24 

6.53 

9.0 

Eire 

19 

27 

21.17 

3.05 

4.4 

Italy 

B 

26 

189.05 

2.07 

8.6 

Switzerland 

6 

26 

201)48 

62.73 

8.2 

Bulgaria 

6 

18 

171.21 

0.16 

7.-8 


I ll/ll a — 

whole new thrust of language teaching, 
from the GCSE to A level, towards a 


iivni v - — • , 

communicative approach with more 
emphasis on listening and speaking, 
there Is a danger that success in foreign 
language learning will be restricted to 
children whose parents can afford to 
pay for them to spend a fair amount of 



language assistants are provided. 


School Visits abroad: where, are we 


Sianmore, Middx 


ULttwwi r - — : ■ ” . 

now? Available free from the Central 
Bureau for Educational Visits and 


Exchanges, Seymour Mews House, 
Seymour Mews, London W1H 9PE. 


Announcements 


REPUBLIC OF MALAWI 


Appointment of Headmaster 

KAMUZU ACADEMY 


Following recent advertisement for the Poet of Headmaster at Kainuzu Academy ol Uie 
■ * ~ ‘ " ... appointed ■ 

ter tram Auuuat 188 B. Mr mbi 

recently Headmaster of Weibeck Collage. 


RepubBo of Malawi, Ihe Board of Governors of Kamuzu Academy has 
‘ ' ‘ 1 1986. Mr Maloney was until 


Michael J Maloney, BA, MA, aa 


Mr 


DR DONTON 8 JMKANDAWIRE B.Ed, Dip. Phye. Ed, M.Ed., Ph.D 
, CHAIRMAN 

KAMAZU ACADEMY BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
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OVERSEAS 


TES correspondents look at changes in pre-school care 


Taking an early 
bite at the 
Big Apple 
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UNITED STATES 


Bill Norris on New 
York's demand for funds 
to teach four-year-olds 

New York is trying to catch them 
young. On the theory that the earlier a 
child enters school, trie more likely it is 
to complete its education, the new 
president of the city's board of educa- 
tion, Mr Robert Wagner, is pressing 
for publicly-funded classes for four- 
year-olds. 

There are an estimated lOn.CKX) New 
York children in this age group, almost 
half of them from poor families. Mr 
Wagner hones to have them all in 
school by 19S9. “This is one area where 

I all the literature is compelling that it 
makes a difference," he says. “There 
are dazzling results in some cases." 

The scheme is especially aimed at 
immigrant children Pupils enter 
school at the age of six, ;md currently 
40 per cent conic from families where 
im English is spoken at home. Mr 
Wagner believes that the age of four is 
the nest time for a child to pick up a 
new language. 

No other city in the UN offers classes 
for four-year-olds, ami the New York 
scheme may vet founder on the rock of 
cost, estimated at Slim million U7D 
million). Earlier this year a com mis- 
sion set up I iv the major. Mr IMuuid 
Kocli, strongly recommended that for- 
mal instruction should Im made avail- 
able for all children in this age group. 

Mr Koch, however, decided that the 
city could not ufford it . Citing cut hacks 
in federal funding imposed hy the 
Kcagun Administration, lie instituted 
a more modest plan lo provide pre- 
kindergarten classes for some 1,51)0 
"economically disadvantaged" chil- 
dren. Mr Wagner is pinning his hopes 
on assistance from New York Statu. 

Money is also proving the stumbling 
block in oil ambitious plan now he fore 
Congress to extend mandatory educa- 
tion in handicapped children in the 
three to five age group throughout 
America. The Bill, already passed by 


the Senate, would also offer discre- 
tionary programmes lo the hnndicap- 
ped aged two or younger. 

There is little argument among legis- 1 
lators or education experts thHt the 
new law is desirable. Studies have 
shown that early intervention en- 
hances intelligence in some children, 
reduces the need to place them in 
institutions, and cuts the necessity tor 
special classes at school age by up to 50 
per cent. 

The question is: who will pay for it7 
The National School Boards Associa- 
tion, which wants the Federal Govern- 
ment to foot the bill, estimates that 
there are 860.000 handicapped chil- 
dren aged from three to five in the 
United Stales, and that it would cost 
between $2,000 and $4,51X1 per pupil to 
educate them. 

Thai adds up to about $5 billion f£2 
billion) a year, and the schools say they 
cannot afford it 

Mr Don Sheldon, deputy executive 
tli rector of (he American Association 
of School Administrators, told the 
House of Representatives education 
subcommittee Iasi week: "We simply 
cannot accept u new and expanded 
mandate for handicapped education 
without the money lo pay fur il. Such a 
mandate will only mean a reduction in 
services to children .somewhere else in 
the system." 

The schools have cause to worry. 
When Congicss passed the existing 

legislation on the cilucuiiun or the 
handicapped 10 years nan. which man- 
dated schooling for fi to 17-yciir-olds, It 
authorized federal funding of up to 40 
percent of the cost. That promise whs 
never fulfilled. Federal aid peaked at 
12.5 per cent in 1979, unit has now 
slumped to N.b per cent of the $23.6 
billion hill Tot edited ting the handi- 
capped. 

That amounts to S276 per pupil, with 
the states and local school districts 
having to find the rest. 

With that example before them 
administrators tire understandably 
nervous at the possibility that Con- 
gress may once again call the tunc, but 
balk at paying the piper. 
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Catch 'em young: Now York’s pre-school policy 


Programmed for the working classes 


Four-year-old Erkut stands up at the 
request of the teacher and recites in 
Turkish the naipes or the season's 
fruits. After him, 20 Turkish pre- 
schoolers repeat the list concluding 
that “fruit is plentiful in our country”. 

Erkut is one of the lucky children 
from a low-income background receiv- 
ing pre-school education in Turkey. 
According to Met in Emiroglu, Tur- 
key's Minister of Education, “about 8 


paper delivered on an early enrich- 
ment project in Turkey at a recent 
conference on cross-cultural psycholo- 
gy iii Istanbul, that percentage may be 
much lower. 

Compulsory education runs from 
seven to 12 years of age. During the 

£ re-school years, a nanny or domestic 
dps with children from well-off 
homes, while in iow-incomc families, 
the grandmother ora next door neigh- 
bour cares for a working woman's 
children until school age. Older sibl- 
ings may also look after younger 
children while their mother works. 
This is made easier by a shift system in 
schools. Pupils attend cither in the 
morning (from 8-l2am) or in. the 
afternoon (from l-5pm). 

Nursery sd» mb are rare. Because 
they arc private and lee paying, they 
arc largely a priviiege <if the wealthy*. 
Die government supports some pre- 
tliiNvv*. Fur lil.v hi -care cen- 
tre v balked in the Miru-nv (.1 So-Jal 


TURKEY 


Shalva Well on ad vances 
In early learning on 
factory sites 

Welfare, these are often aimed at 
"special” populations, such as one- 
parent families. 

One important pre-school advance 
is the setting up of factory day-care 
centres on the worksite to care for 
children of female employees. A 
Ministry of Monopolies regulation re- 
quires both public and private factories 
to have a nursing room, if they employ 
more than 300 female workers. If they 
have more than 500 Female employees 
they have to provide a nursery school. 

One such day-care centre, which 
Erkut attends daily, is the crfiche and 
nursery school at Eczacibasi Hag 
Sanayi Ve Ticaret, a company produc- 
ing chemicals, medicines and cosme- 
tics. The company's factory is in the 
Levent district of Istanbul and employs 
1.000 people, half of them women. 

Eighty children, ranging from three 
months to six years, attend the day- 
care centre. It is divided into four 
groups: the “baby group” with babies 
From three to 18 months; the “young 
group" with children from 18 months 
to three and a half; the “middle group” 
with children from thrce-and-a-half to 


four-and-a-half; and the pre-school 
groups made up of children up to 
school age. 

Erkut is a typical child at a factory 
nursery school. He arrives in the 
morning with his mo:' ;r. She takes 
him to the nursery school and then 
walks the short distance to the produc- 
tion line, where she works until 6pm. 
Erkut is given breakfast, lunch and an 
afternoon snack at the centre. He also 
takes part in an educational program- 
me - only introduced so far for the 
older two groups. 

Ilknur Kurt, director of the nursery 
school, is a psychologist by profession. 
He explained that mothers also take 
part in a short educational programme 
- learning about child care, toilet 
training and child stimulation. In their 
breaks, mothers arc encouraged to 
visit and play with their children. 

The day-care centre also helps with 
the chores associated with child-rear- 
ing. Each group has a washroom 
equipped with a large washing 
machine for the children's clothes. The 
centre also employs a medical nurse 
and a doctor comes in to give regular 
check-ups. 

According to Dr Scvda Bekmjm, a 
specialist In pre-school education at 
Bogazici University in Istanbul, day- 
care centres all over Turkey must aim 
to improve Hie overall development of 
the child. Dr Bckman stated that she 
would like to see “an increase in the 


number of pre-school classes in Tur- 
key; belter qualified teachers with 
greater practical and less theoretics! 
experience; and centres which would 
work together with parents lo develop 
the child.” 

In a study into a Comprehensive 
Early Enrichment Project. Professor 
Cigdem Kagitcibasi, Dr Scvda Bck- 
man and Dr Diane Sunur compared 
three groups of working-class children : 
those who received no pre-school 
education; those who received a custo- 
dial pre-school experience; and those 
who attended pre-school classes. 

Half of the sample (of 2DU) were 
introduced to HIPPY (Home In- 
tervention Programme for Pre-School 
Youngsters), a home-based enrich- 
ment programme aimed at educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children de- 
veloped at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem and adapted for Turkish 
use- Preliminary results demonstrate 
that a comprehensive early enrichment 
programme in Turkey both improves 
the social, cognitive, emotional and 
physical development of the child, and 
enhances the mother's self-concept 
and self-esteem. 

, “What is called for is a comprehen- 
sive approach to intervention which 
cmhraces many of the various domains 
or child development and at thu same 
time provides support Tor the immedi- 
ate environment of the child," the 
researchers said. 


Wedded to 
free play 
under a state 
umbrella 


Llyn Richards on the 
Tight for quality In day 
care centres 

New Zealand has never had nunm 
schools and Scandinavia is so faru» 
that an pairs are unknown. But at- 
schooling is the rule. 

Kindergartens started in the 1890 sb 
give wmfs and strays some sort oiitu 
in life; now they are trendy sod 
middle-class. Buildings are provided 
by the state, which trains andpandx 
teachers. 

Play-centres - started during tbt 
Second World War with ovettwread 
mothers sharing minding to give eat 
other a break - have been hi-jacke<Jbj 
enthusiasts fur free-play democracy ii 
action. 

They concentrate on training all 
members to become '‘superwsoa’ 
ami. nl though they receive minor sab- 
sillies from the state, remain fiercely 
independent. They are in fact i 
wonderful mixture of intellectual Tie 
town) and ordinary folk (in IK 
country). 

Both kindergarten and play-cenirt 
are strongly wedded to a philosophy of 
"free-play-is-efficicnt-lcarning". ttnh 
run half-day sessions only and hri 
come - via committees, local assoo 
(ions ami ii nationul body - under is 
benevolent eye of the education A- 
pnrlmcnl. 

All other child enre used to bt 
watched over hy the social waj« 
department, the ministry response 
lur orphans, family benefit, peafe 
old people's homes and the dole. Tw 
growth in the number of 
women led to a swift growth in t* 
number of full day-care centre*, w 
not in their quality. 

Although n vigorous day-care aso- 
cial ion got cracking with inunjjj 
courses, standnrd-sctting certinc*® 
and demands for recognition, maw 
proprietors wore running ceplre « 
the money and had little regaw W 
cither the association or the ediKww- 
nl worth of the care they were pw 
siding. 

In 1980, the report of I jg 
Services Commission rewnjwwjr 
that child care services be pwceo umo 
the wing or the education depart^ 
Its recommendations were shews “J 
the Conservative government o 
day. Last year, however, they 
disinterred hy the new 
ment , under strong 
parly activists, more than half of 1 
are women in many areas. 

Now the transfer of [ 

has taken place. New 
possibly one of the first countrl „ 
put its childcare serves under w 

education department. Theory ^ 

note at present seems to oe Jty 

Child Care Association, so 
and prominent in the fight fi’j q 
has been left behind fa 
funding. 

Play-centres and kind^artcfag 

be successful and P°P u “; of j hdU° 
care Is still regarded as seco p 
being at home with "“‘^weai* 
too, will have to become qua* 1 
That will involve moduW 
sand, water, paper, 

up. outdoor dShtlij 

visors trained to help Uie cm £ 

the best out of *SLIh 3S5® 
their contact with other chi 

adults. • -L- 

Only one type of 

not affected by last 

trative marriage: the JgJjSP* star#* 
"language nest grtpf 

by Maori women to Mp 
children, these give early 

the Maori language and wH. ^ 

to be assisteo b> the 
Department- 


OVERSEAS 



King’s speech fails to 
soften cuts blow 


Belgian ministers have reached final 
agreement on education cuts for the 
forthcoming school year at the end of a 
marathon 10-hour crisis meeting in 
I Brussels. . . _ , . 


Designed to slash 21 billion Belgian 
francs (£300 million) off the education 
budget, the cuts have proved the most 
controversial part of the austerity 
programme introduced by Prime 
Minister Dr Wilfried Martens's coali- 



Wilfrled Martens: austerity 


BELGIUM 


RogerTredreonthe 
budget that threatens 
teachers' jobs 

tion Government. 

The level of concern about the cuts 
was reflected in a recent speech by the 
Belgian monarch. King Baudouin, 
who devoted the whole of his tradition- 
al National Holiday address to the 
subject of education. 

Although the King made no direct 
references to budget cuts, his remarks 
were considered to lend weight to the 
arguments of opponents of the Gov- 
ernment's tough strategy. Political 
analysts noted that the speech enme 
only days before the final agreement 
on education cuts was hammered out. 

The King prefaced his speech by 
paying homage to the nation's 
teachers'. “They prepare the Belgium 
of tomorrow with devotion and skill,” 
he said. "For this they should be 
thanked.” 

He concluded: “Despite the difficul- 
ties you may encounter, don’t be 
discouraged. Continue to believe in 
the vital mission you carry out - to 
teach our young people to live better 
and to give them reasons for hope.” 
But his words did not sway the 
Government. The ministers* agree- 


ment differs little in substance from 
measures negotiated earlier this year 
intended to cut the number or teachers 
in secondary education by 4 per cent. 
This plan was scrapped alter a budget 
inspectorate report revealed that cal- 
culations had been based on incorrect 
statistical information. 

This time round, working with new 
data, the ministers were determined to 
reach a final decision. Appearing re- 
luctant to open up the whole question 
again, they oncentralcd on simply 
making up .ne shortfall in savings 
caused by their miscalculations. 

The solution provided by Mr Guy 
Verhofstadi, Budget Minister, could 
lead to more job losses in the teaching 
profession in addition to the 6,500 
already under threat. He proposed to 
reduce the gap between the official 
teacher-pupil ratio and the actual 
situation in schools. 

According to the minister, the ex- 
cess amounts to 17.6 per cent in 
French-speaking state schools and 9.3 
per cent in the state-financed Catholic 
schools. The equivalent figures fOT 
Dutch-speaking schools are 16.1 per 
cent ana 7.8 per cent. 

Mr Verhofstadt has proposed that 
the gap for all types of school should be 
reduced to 8 per cent during 1986-87 
and to 6per cent in 1987-88. Ministers 
are confident that this will make up the 
anticipated shortfalls. 


Stepping up patriotism 
and treading on toes 


Since his recent appointment as 
Education Minister in Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasonc's new cabinet, Mr 
Masayuki Fujio has caused wide- 
spread offence. 

Within hours of his nomination, Mr 
Fujio has irked the undcr-50s and 
provoked Mr Hiroshi Kumc, a televi- 
sion commentator, by declaring that 
Japan's post-war education system was 
mining the country, suppressing its 
character and denigrating its tradi- 
tions. 

Treading on still more delicate 

S und, he advocated restoration of 
pre-war moral code in education. 
This was a step beyond most calls for a 
stronger sense of patriotism to be 
instilled into Japanese youth, which 
are heard in the present debate about 
civics leaching. 

Mr Fujio, 69, described as an arch- 
conservative, has served as chairman 
of the Lower House (of Parliament) 
Education Committee. 

, His appointment comes at a crucial 
fane. Mr Nakasone’s Provisional 
Education Reform Council is prepar- 
ing its final set of recommendations, 


JAPAN 


Barbara Casasauson 
reaction to the attitude 
of the new education 
minister 

and sceptics increasingly dismiss its 
work ns an attempt to camouflage 
tighter government control. 

Diplomacy certainly appears to be 
one of Mr Fujio’s weak points. Just as 
tempers were cooling over the row 
about the content of Japanese history 
textbooks, he said that detractors from 
neighbouring countries should make 
sure they were not guilty of similar 
deeds. 

The comment sparked off new pro- 
tests in China and South Korea, where 
previous charges had arisen that Japan 
has been tampering with historical 
fact. It revived suspicions that the 
country still hankers after military 
adventures. „ 

Although Mr Fujio did not name 



Baccalaureate candidates: record resulls 


them, he termed his critics as "yatsu", 
which roughly translates as “creeps” 
and is never used in polite Japanese 
conversation. 

In the long-running battle over 
school book censorship, the latest 
subject has been a history text written 
by the ultra-conservative National 
Council for the Defence of Japan 
(TES, July 4). 

In a replay of the 1982 uproar, 
China, South Korea and other Aslan 
countries accused Japan of 
whitewashing the atrocities it commit- 
ted before and during the Pacific War 
to glorify its imperial past. 

After two revisions, Japan’s neigh- 
bours were still not appeased and Mr 
Nakasone stepped in to "suggest'; the 
manuscript be reviewed a third time. 
The book was finally approved by 
South Korea, but not by China. 

This dispute breaks with the custom- 
ary pattern on two counts: prime 
ministers normally do not intervene 


directly (Mr Nakasone has been widely 
criticized for doing so) and the authors 
at the receiving end of the censors' pen 


are generally to the left of centre 

E litic&lly. Consequently, the screen- 
j committee this time has been 
castigated for not changing enough 
rather than changing too much. 

The 1982 episode was resolved when 
the Japanese government pledged that 
textbooks would respect ties with the 
country's neighbours in the future. But 
the undertaking seems to have had 
little or no effect on either the form or 
the substance of the screening process. 

The Japan Federation of Publishing 
Workers’ Unions has reported that 
■ changes to 12 new social studies books 
for use in middle schools from the next 
school year were stricter than ever. It 
said that estimates of the number of 
Chinese civilians killed in the 1937 
Rape of Nanking were again trimmed, 
that comments on Japan’s defence 
budget ware watered down, that refer- 
' ences to the likelihood of a “nuclear 
winter" after a nuclear war were cut, 
and that accounts of Japan’s mythical 
origins and early emperors weTe 
added. Some of the points were new, 
others were not. 

Although the textbooks screening 
system is under review, any loosening 
of the ministry’s grip would appear 
improbable for the time being. The 
controversy is therefore expected to 
continue. 
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Examiners show 
lenient leanings 


PRANCE 


ffl" F? accus «d of rewriting Its textbooks I® 
v ' A hove, Japanese troops Invade Shanghai In 1937. 


Iain Us role In the Pacific 


Mary Follain reports a l 

suspect excess of t 

success in this year's | 

university entrance race r 

Easy-marking examiners are being 1 

blamed for vastly improved results in 5 

thisyear's French baccalaureate which * 

qualifies school leavers for higher f 

education. 1 

A 68.5 per cent pass rate among ( 
384 ,012 candidates is the best achieved 
since 1968 - when four out of five 1 

students got through while the educa- ■ 

tion system was pie-occupied with 
revolutionary upheaval and massive 
demonstrations. 

The leading newspaper Le Monde 1 

said there haa been no changes either 
in examination rules or teaching tech- 
niques which could account tor the 
improvement. It added; “The only 
possible explanation is an improve- 
ment in the quality of the candidates 
or, more probably, a greater indulg- 
ence on tne part of the assessors.” 

The good results were doubly wel- 
comed, coming only a week after the 
announcement of a catastrophic show- 
ing this year in the brevet, introduced 
by the former Education Minister, M 
Jean -Pierre Chcvftnoment, for pupils 
in their fourth and last year of lower 
secondary schools, the colleges. 

Allegations of falling collige stan- 
dards are a constant source or anxiety 
for French pHTenls, who had their 
worst fears confirmed last month, 
when half of the 760,000 15- year-olds 
whosnt the newexam failed miserably. 
But they were bndly prepared since 
instructions wcie only given to 
teachers in December, and many of 
the questions were exceptionally diffi- 
cult. 

This year's encouraging baccalaure- 
ate results differ regionally, with Nan- 
cy-Metz and Strasbourg doing best and 


Africa 
favoured in 
aid schemes 

Britain spent £105 million last year on 
educational nid programmes overseas 
from Us bilateral aid budget of nearly 
£825 million. 

In Zimbabwe, £1.7 million was given 
to tbe country’s university to develop 
its capacity to (rain more graduate 
engineers. 

In Sierra Leone work continued on a 
£2 million prqject to provide suitable 
primary textbooks, to train teachers to 
use them, and to set up a warehousing 
and distribution system. 

Other work Included a review of 
English language leaching projects, 
and research fay Southampton Uni- 
versity on ndult education In Africa. ■ 
Closer links were developed between 
education aid and Ihe development of 
manpower, with Interdisciplinary re- 
view missions mounted In Nigeria, 
Konya, Zambia and Botswana. 

Overall, more British aid was 
directed to Africa at the expense of 
hinds going to Asia and other parts of 
the developing world, according to the 
Overseas Development Administra- 
tion’s annual review of overseas aid. 

Hilary Wilce 


Paris and Corsica worst. The pass rate 
also varies considerably between 
academic, general studies and technic- 
al students. In general studies, it has 
reached 70.3 per cent , as against 68 per 
cent last year, but has dropped slightly 
in technical subjects. This has been 
more than compensated by a big 
increase in the number of candidates, 
so that now a third of all successful 
candidates has taken one of the three 
technical "bacs", which are becoming 
increasingly popular. In 1974, only a 
quarter of candidates chose to do one. 

M Chcvdne merit's proposed bacca- 
laureate reform would have increased 
specialization, in a move away from 
tne encyclopaedic French tradition. 
But his successor, M Renfi Monory, 
has announced that the exam is to 
remain unchanged for the time being. 

Both the general studies and the 
technical options are subdivided into a 
series of 'hacs. While they have a 
common core of subjects, they offer 
some specialization. Pupils taking 
general studies may clioose_ between 
five courses, most of which have 
several forms. The economfc-orien- j 
rated one is ihe most popular, while ! 
the mathematical option has the high- 
est pass rate at 78.6 per cent and the 
literary version has most successful 
candidates. 

Among the two dozen orsodifferent 
bacs students can choose Is n new 
international option specially designed 
for bilingual pupils and backed by the 
Cambridge examination syndicate. 
Results this year and last were promis- 
ing but the option is obviously reserved 
for an diite. 

M Monory has adopted his prede- 
cessor’s aim to have 80 percent of the 
age group educated to baccalaureate 
level by the year 2000. This summer's 
263,000 graduates still represent only 
one-third of that level and assessors 


will need to be much more generous 
than current allegations suggest If the 
Government's aim is to be achieved. 


Drug abuse 
crackdown 


MALAYSIA 


The Education Ministry in Kuala Lum- 


among children by 1989. 

The fight against drug addiction is 
being boosted because uie Malaysian 
government sees it as a potential 
security threat and not just a social 
problem. 

The strategy will be to arm the next 
gene rati or against the desire to take 
urugs by helping them > to form the 
opinion that drug use is "disgusting 
and ugly", and by introducing further 
measures. 

The new programme, which is to 
include nnti-orug training workshops, 
was formulated late last year by a 
ministry of education special commit- 
l tee. The ministry felt that new mea- 
sures were necessary as it strongly, 
anticipated that recent successes in 
cutting the incidence of drug abuse 
woulif only spur traffickers to widen 
the circle of users. And young people 
of. secondary school age were clearly 
the most vulnerable group. 

Geoffrey Parkins 
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Who’s next on 


the bishop’s 


Anglican hit-list? 


Sir - So the Bishop of Durham ( TES , 
July 25) having phased out the Virgin 
Birth and the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus, would now do the same with the 
voluntary aided Church of England 
schools. 

Having already dismissed two of the 
central tenets of the Christian Faith, I 
suppose it means nothing to the Bishop 
that we should now do away with the 
tremendous financial, historical and 
human investment his church and mine 
has made over many years in both 
primary and secondary education. 

Like some other equally misguided 


persons, the bishop doubtless imagines 
that the voluntary aided church school 
has no place in today's comprehensive 


Loyalty lacking 


Sir - I wish to goodness Christ inns 
would stand up for Christianity. I see 
that the Right, Left or Centre Re- 
verend David Jenkins is now saying 
church schools should be shut down in 
ii pluralistic society. 


Does lie not realize that such a 
society is comprised of individuals, 
cadi, in the first instance having a 
.specific faith which can lead on in an 
informed way to a critical appreciation 
of other faiths. juii as a detailed 
understanding of Shakespeare can 


Nice surprise 


Sir -The information, the details, the 
preparation and the usual expecta- 
tions, dulled by experience, were nil 
familiar to a seasonal campaigner as | 
.set off for the ominous sounding DI:S 
course “Leadership in I'astorul Care" 
(July 4 to 11} ut Ripnn. The repre- 
sentatives of perhaps (he most under- 
valued ami over-worked sector of 
secondary education, a group which, 
at this stage of (he year and the 
beginning or the course wav indeed on 
the verge of “Past-nil -Caring". 

Far above the expectations of all wc 
were treated to a vibrant, lively and 


well-prepared professional set of 
learning experiences which restored 
faith, commitment and a realization of 
a developing potential for pastoral 
| care in secondary education. 


Pay at the top 


Sir — 1 would like to raise one issue 
which emerges from your otherwise 
masterly analysis of the agreement as 


signed at Coventry {TES, August 1). 

, in that editorial, you said that heads 
and deputies have done a “bit better'’ 
than the teachers who hold 


than the teachers who hold posts of 
responsibility immediately below de- 
puties. 


The facts are that if you leave on one 
side the teachers on Scales 1 and 2 who 
clearly achieve the greatest increases 
in their maxima, (albeit over a period 
of time), the following percentage 


increases emerge: 

9 Heads and deputies - average in- 
crease of 20-31 per cent; 

• Scale 4 teachers - 16.6 per cent; 

• Scale 3 teachers - 14.8 per cent (if 


promoted to principal teacher, lower 
allowance - 20.8 per cent): 


allowance - 20.8 per cent); 

• Senior teacher - 7.6 per cent. 


Brought to book 


Sir - In Brief (TES, July 18) notes 
“Birmingham's new school library ser- 
vice, jointly run by the library and 
education department s, is thought to 
be the first of its kind in the country''. 


e me nrst <u its kind in the country . 
I am astonished that the educat on 


library services which have been oper- 
ating In most local authorities Tor over 
25 years have been so little noticed, in 
fact. Birmingham is one uf the last 


authorities to provide such a service, 
long grat/fyingly recognized as essen- 


system. However, schools such as tin's 
one remain n significant and effective 
part of the state maintained system, 
offering the guarantee of nn education 
based on Christian principles to any 
child whose parents choose to send us 


Bishop of Durham: abolition call 


(heir offspring. 

Beware nil Anglican colleges ol 


higher education I Beware nil Anglican 
theological colleges! The Bishop of 
Durham cometh . . . 


NICHOLAS LUCKETT 
Head 

Thomas Bourne C of E Middle School 

Durranls Lane 

Berkhumsted 

Hertfordshire 


lend to a fair evaluation ot the unique- 
ness of Middleton, Massinger and 
Ford? 


Again, Dr Jenkins says tlnil "a daily 
act uf worship ... is not appropriate 
in our modern society'*, where never- 
theless we need to help “people live 
together”. Is not that moral education, 
then, which is needed? Daily nets of 
worship could help develop the Imhil 
of morality. 


GERA INI LLOYD- EVANS 
22 Crescent Road 
London N22 


'Hus course, the first of its kind, is to 
he repeated next year. However, pre- 
sent tuiuling will nut establish a de- 
served place far the course in the 
structure of education far mintage • 
ment in secondary education; a fuel 
which, considering (he excellence and 


organization of input and the positive 
effect upon all those who attended, is 


effect upon all those who nttended, is 
extremely sad. 

The Inspectorate, often heavily 
criticized, deserve due acknowledge- 
ment for the superb offering; this 
initiative deserves both adequate fu- 
ture funding and a recognition of whnt 
It ns already been achieved. 

PETER HARRIS 
Shirebrook School 
Common Lane 
Shirebrook 

Mansfield 

Nottinghamshire 


Accordingly, heads and deputies 
have dearly done more than a “bit 
better" than many of their senior 
colleagues. That is not to say that the 
position we have arrived at is by any 
means ideal. 

[ share your concern about the 
position of the senior staff below the 


level of deputy and [ also think that the 
salaries of heads and deputies in the 
larger schools need further examina-- 

tmn 


lion. 

We have, however, achieved a wide- 
ning of differentials and an improve- 
ment in promotion prospects in a good 
majority of relevant situations and 
farther intensive work will have to be 


done on ironing out any continuing 
anomalies with a view to the 1990 


review. 


DAVID HART 
General Secretary 
National Assodation 
Teachers 


tial, cost-effective and a responsive 
means of support, and increasingly 
Involving librarians and educational- 
ists in a partnership, as evidenced in 
“School libraries: tne foundations of 
the curriculum". 

JENNIFER SHEPHERD 
Assistant Director 
Services to Education 
Leicestershire Libraries and Informa- 
tion Services 
Thames Tower 
2 Navigation Street 
Leicester 


New apartheid 


toes thnt the religions are building”. 
The Guardian, July 9). 


This statement gives several 
reasons. It argues, inter alia, iliut the 
spread of Islamic, Sikh and other 
subsidized denominational schools 


“would not only lie n disaster for these 
youngsters personally, it would also 
inevitably build up, for future genera- 
tions, a greater degree of animosity 
and violence Ilian we have seen in 
Northern Ireland". 

From the Churches' point of view, a 
substantial reduction in denomination- 
al schools would also have advantages. 
For example, it would enormously 
strengthen the case far the provision of 
more effective religious instruction in 


Own time 


Sir - While ! sympathize with Hilary 
Morinrty's opining alHiut teachers who 
could not be expected or would not 


expect to have to turn un in their own 
time to discuss professional matters 
(TES, July 18), I cannot agree with her 
Idea that the teacher's week needs to 
be structured to include time to trnin 
staff. 


Her comparison of teachers with 
businessmen is not a justifiable one. 
What she docs not say is that her 
“business friend" who hired a smart 
hotel for a thinking day probably 
works for about 48 weeks a year 
possibly for five and a halfdays a week. 


Fhe difficulties imposed on schools 
of the GCSE in-service training 
showed just how they suffered when 
staff were absent for training. 


If teachers are to be recognized as 


professionals, then there is plenty of 
time in their holidays, for which they 


- mi widen iney 

are paid employees, to discuss ways in 
which they can improve their compe- 
tence and quality. 


JOHN STYLER 
Head 

Bowbrook School 
Hartlebury 
Kidderminster 
Worcester 


Exam results 


Sir- Ms Lynda Burke’s letter of July 25 
In reply to my original letter of July 4 
concerning examiners' fees raises 
three issues: 


* 5° ur hours’ CSE moderation for 
which I was paid £8.80 was done after 
school hours and thus urns not covered 
by the salary I receive from my local 


2 Teachers have rightly complained, 
forbears that fees for marking and 
moderation are derisory and reflect a 
rate per hour that can hardly be called 
professional. U would seem that ex- 
amining boards are another group who 
expect teachers to work for them on 
(he cheap, and 1 would suggest that it Ii 
important that this be remedied now 
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Enemy within 


Sir -Thank you for giving prominence 
to the Bishop of Durhanvs call for the 
abolition of Church Schools and morn- 
ing assembly worship. It is right thnt 
we should know who the enemies of 
Christ and Christianity are, 

Mr Malcolm Muggcridgc has rightly 
said, “Past civilizations have been 


destroyed by barbarians from outside, 
but wc arc doing (bis job far ourselves. 


Our artists may safely be left to destroy 
art, our writers to destroy literature. 


our scholars to destroy scholarship, 
our moralists to destroy morality, and 
our clergy to destroy religion. We 
breed our own barbarians at the public 
expense in our groves of academy." 

This fact has not heen lost on the 
atheistic humanists whose philosophy 
has pcnctrnted the professing Church 


Sir - Your report ’‘Shut down church 
schools, says bishop" does not state 
why the Rl Rev David Jenkins advo- 
cates this course of action, beyond a 
reference to “our pluralistic society". 
However, a recent statement by 23 
distinguished signatories (including 
some outstanding educationists) also 
advocates that state subsidies for de- 
nominational schools should be 
phased out. (“The educational ghet- 


state schools (preferably on an optmg- 
in basis). 

I can see little hope of Parliament 
legislating to phase out subsidies for 
denominational schools, althuugh an 
attempt should certainly be made in 
Northern Ireland, in view of the 
urgency of the situation. 

Elsewhere, an nltcrnntivc possibility 
might be considered. Following the 
above-mentioned statement, the Rev 
Dr Graham Neville (of the Diocesan 
Education Centre, Bishop Grosseteste 
College) wrote; “If a religious com- 


munity is prepared to cneouragc a 
critical approach to nil rcliciims. in- 


crltical approach to all religions, in- 
cluding its awn, it may deserve the 
opportunity to seek grant aid for the 
establishment of maintenance of a 


voluntary school. If not, it should he 
denied (lint opportunity." 

Toprcveiit (he spread of the menace 


of religious apartheid in our pluralistic 
society, may I develop this approach. ] 
suggest that new applications far 
voluntary aided slams should only be 
granted if there are foolproof safe- 
guards that the schools concerned will 
conform to sound education principles 
in particular: 

I Religious instruction (as distinct 


Sports silence 


Sir - The Times Edttnitiinntl Supple- 
ment has always .shared our keen 
interest in the problems besetting 
school sport, and in particular the 


arguments surrounding the sale of 
school playing fields riir shot Menu 
financial gain. T his public debate re- 
sulted in a Private Members' Bill 
“Sports Fields and Recreational Facili- 


ties", which had All-Party Support, 
being introduced by John Carlisle MP 
into the House of Commons. Unforlu- 


nntely however, it was filibustered hy 
Members of Parliament. 


Undaunted by this lack of support, 
the CCPR took up the challenge 

Ihrniun k.. tk. . 


• - - t-nmiuiigc 

thrown down by the present Minister 
for Sport at the 1985 CCPR Annual 


~ -i — * — „ nmiuui 

Conference on Sport and Recreation 
when he asked for more accurate 
information. 


In January 1986. (he CCPR sent a 
circular letter to all local education 


authorities in England and Wales, 
seeking their cooperation to assemble 
the information requested by Mr 
Tracey MP. 


da fa. the CCPR regrets to inform 
TES readers of the lukewarm response 
to this request. So far the following 
replies have been received from the 
education authorities. 


1 Eleven replies from the 36 Metropo- 
litan District Councils. 

2 Nine replies from the 39 English 
County Councils. 


50 extensively, for Barbara wT 
wntmein tlie Freethinker in 
'^.smd.m reference to DonX» 
and David Jenkins, * . . 
decades now there has bee n fg 
greater ideological gulf between £ 
modern theologian nnd the av fr £ 
pious Christian than between the Z 
cm theologian and any atheist 
theologians arc doing our (theViJ,. 

i-stpjobforusthe^d^fe 
i for popular consumption farH 
than we would be allowed tl?S 
sources to do." * 

Jesus put it more succinctly; “wota 
m sheep's clothing". n 


CHARLES OXLEY 
Principal 

Christian Schools Ltd 
Tower College 
Rninhill 
Merseyside 


from religious education) must fe 
optional, with adequate alteroifc 
facilities for children who choose 'b 
opt out. 

2 Religious education must be co» 
pletcly separate from religious Instne- 
tion, without bias towards any relltm 
or ideology. Its aim should beta 
prepare the child for an eventual free 
choice between the various rdigine 
and non-religious belief systems. 

3 Education in human relations, loo, 
must be separate from religious u- 
struction, and must be based on aa 
understanding of the psychology! 
and social roots of moriily, 

4 There must be no religious (or 
political) bins in the teaching of u; 
subject other than religious instne 
tion. 

5 There must be no religious, eihnlcor 
other discrimination in the employ- 
ment of staff. 


Finally, let us hope that the moray 
saved in limiting subsidies for one d 


the roots of social strife, willbe usedta 
improve standards in education fa 
social res|HiiisihiUly. 

RICHARD BENJAMIN 
1 1 Amos Road 
Loudon Nil 


f&esT 
To say A 




3 Two replies from the Welsh Court? 
Councils. 


councils. __ , 

4 Two replies from Hie 33 London 

wT“. 8 l CCPR -* ■'£ 
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conspiracy of silence is in any 
connected with the Big Bang 


WIIIIVWIVU O 1*1' O f 

might occur if the true tacts 
unearthed. 


NIGELHOOK 

Senior Technical Officer 

The Central Council of Physical 
Recreation 
Francis House 
Francis Street 
London SW1 


with the introduction of GCSE, espe- 
cially given the apparent assumption 
that teachers are going to mark course- 
work. 

3 Ms Burke's suggestion (hat teachers 
should be required to contribute a 
statutory input of examining has much 
wider implications for teachers’ job 
descriptions. 

If we are to be expected to be 
examiners, profilers, pastoral carers 
and be involved in time-consuming 
appraisal, all thoroughly worthwhile 
work which teachers would want to be 
Involved in in schools, presumably this 
is to be seen as a substitute for a 
substantial portion of our leaching 
commitment. 


Home reared 

Sir - Marion Glastonbury. 
review of my -I* 

Feeling (TES, July 25) 
significance of the deWdegfcM ^ 
tpore dubious. Alices 
packed off to boarding 
thing in the denouen^orejjgj. 
in the book) can rival this for . 
ness. The siblings go noUo . . 


school, but to live wiu* - 
loving and m uch -loved “w^oiastcn- 
For such 

bury concocts for my w™ ■ J “jfJJdge- 
reserve her own *&&*** “ 
ment: “Yuk". 


JOHN NEWMAN 
37 Maplehurst Road 
Chichester 


GINA WILSON 
41 Bainton Road 
Oxford 


T, .8.8. 



A hook for a sad end 


Probation would sort out new teachers who cannot go solo 


Term of trial 

Sr - 1 would be grateful for the 
opportunity to refute the inference in 
Mr Wyncofl’s letter (TES, July 1 1) that 
I believe in differential salaries for 
shortage subject teachers. Such apoli- 
cy would be divisive and would do 
nothing to benefit staffroom relations. 

I do believe that successful teachers 
should earn higher salaries and the 
new proposals for a salary structure 
should help in this respect. 

1 strongly believe that mature gradu- 
ates in shortage subjects who wish to 
become teachers should be treated as 
special cases because the profession so 
desperately needs their skills. My 
request for the return of the two-year 
probationary period did not imply 


entrusting the education of young 
people to unsuitable personnel. 
Rather, probation means supervision 
and testing. The 20-weck (full-time) 
academic content of the PGCE could 
be provided to such candidates on a 
part-time basis over the two years. 

During (he six months I have spent 
in schools. 1 have seen two newly- 
qualified teachers leave the profession 
because they were unable to cope 
when faced with having to go solo in 
front of classes. The system of proba- 
tion would soon sort out which candi- 
dates were suitable and save the waste 
of valuable resources. 

MALCOLM CONNAH 
19 The Spinney 
Chesham 
Buckinghamshire 


Sir - 1 feel 1 must say n few words in 
defence of Robert Cormier's After the 
First Dentil, after George Simmers' 
severe strictures (Talkback, June 27 
and Letters, July 25). 

I am not taking issue with his main 
contention, that tne Midlands Examin- 
ing Group reading-list for GCSE is 
male-biased, nor do I defend the 
particular examples of Cormier'sprosc 
style which Simmers quoted. Taken 
out of context, they do indeed seem 
prurient, and a problem if read aloud 
in class; however, the text ns a whole 
does not give me that impression, and 
one can find examples of good writing, 
such as Kate's death and the final 
dialogue between the General and 
Ben. 

There must, however, be something 
in the book for it to be chosen us a set 
text. On its publication most children's 
book reviewers praised it; two used the 
word “moral"; and tile reviewer In The 
English Magazine, in n review addres- 


sed to English teachers, said; “The 
novel explores the issues of patriotism 
nnd terrorism . . . After the First Death 
is a powerful antidote to fictions 
(particularly TV fictions . . . .) which 
cheapen, simplify and trivialize the 
issues. Unfortunately, this novel's use 
in schools is bound to be limited 
because of the demands it makes on 
the reader . . . C'ormieT's best novel 
so far." 

J value this honk for its political 
criticism which subverts the typical 
roles of goodie and baddic; its complex 
tiers of narration which make the 
reader really work at understanding 
what is going an; and its challenging 
ending - what does happen to the 
General? 

I suppose that when classic novels 
arc set for O level, the student and 
teacher arc concerned with analysing 
and appreciating a “perfect” text. It, 
however, the board is concerned with 
attracting reluctant youths to study n 


contemporary novel, isn't it valid to 
study its assets and its flaws, to point 
nut exploitative passages, and perhaps 
the unconscious racial prejudice (see 
Children’s Book Bulletin No 3)? In this 
context, Cormier's imitation of the 
adult thriller style acts as a “hunk", to 
engage the reader in a novel which 
deliberately avoids the happy ending 
of the television cop show. 

Another advantage in studying Cor- 
mier is thai he is alive, gives inter- 
views, corresponds with his young 
readers, and discusses alternative 
endings and sequels with them. From 
the interviews he has given we may see 
that he is a craftsman, attending to 
every word he writes, that he is 
concerned about the wav the world is 
going and that he doesn't end a book 
pessimistically without good reasons. 

JESSICA YATES 
14 Norfolk Avenue 
Loudon N 15 


Forbidden skills I Off target 


Sir- We have been running for years a 
successful commercial course in this 


Sir - I also hope that Mr Sellars fcefs 
some guilt about BTEC and CPVE 

_ . 1^1 /Tfp T . . 1«< A nnri 


successful commercial course in inis mjihc gum 

school for fourth and fifth-year pupils, first-level J n ° 

whom wc enter far CSE office practice 18). 1 regard BTEC J ™tronof Mwt 
and typewriting. We hoped to con- is, in effect, an alternative onc-yc a 


and typewriting. We hoped to con- 
tinue this for GCSE and the London 
and East Anglian Regional Group 
stated in a document last June that 
syllabuses were being prepared for 
1988 GCSE in office skills and type- 
writing. 

Wc thus went ahead and offered 
these options ns usual far next Septem- 
ber, regarding office skills as ocing 
similar to office practice. Recently 
the London group sent a GCSE sylla- 
bus called office technology and com- 
miuiication, involving the use of type- 
writers, microcomputers and audio- 
equipment, with typewriting as a for- 
bidden combination. A telephone call 
established that there would be no 
syllabus offered in office skills. 

We are thus in a predicament with 
regard to these pupils. However, other 
schools similarly affected may like to 
faiow that the South East Regional 
Examining Board at Tunbridge Wells 
(part of the Southern Group) have 
almost finalized a Mode 2 GCSE 
syllabus in office skills, with a Grade C 
filing, This will be available to any 
I school when approved. 

BWJ SHELLEY 

!■; director of studies at a London 

ui comprehensive 

h ‘ Brookshlll Avenue 

>•' Harrow Weald 

f • .Middlesex 


Be A MtUt 
CAB VRtV&Z... 
30 T>0 /.... 

a ^ 




is, in effeet, an alternative one-year 
course for part of the CPVE target j 
group, as a major scandal. 

The CPVE policy document of 
Jnnunry 1985 states that it is intended 
to cater for students “with varying 
degrees of vocational commitment . 

No mention is made of the two cate- 
gories of school-leavers implied by Mr 
Sellars: those who have made an 
informed vocational choice", and 
those who have made (presumably) an 
uninformed one. , , 

BTEC discovered the need for the 
first-level course to be available for 
16-year-olds on a full-time basis some- 
where between February 1986 (when 
the original policy was re-affirmed) 
and May, when BTEC reneged on the 
grounds that a "gap" in the qualifica- 
tions structure had been discovered. 
How can this sudden realization be 
explained? Simple incompetence? I 
think not. The erolanation most wide- 
ly believed in schools and colleges is 
that BTEC was put under procure by 
people who had never wanted to see 
the demise of the old BTEC general 
and technician studies qualifications, 
which are now being subsumed into 
CPVE. 

Their reactionary case has been 
helped by the still incompletely de- 
veloped assessment and progression 
procedures of CPVE - but then 
BTEC, as half of the Joint Board, must 
share the responsibility for tliis ; 

Mr Sellars states that it is possible to 

Pensioners lose 

Sir - The DES is currently looking at 
ways of attracting early-retired 

Sere, people with relevant indust- 
rial or scientific experience, MU° 
schools to plug gaps in the curriculum. 
SuT people undertaking supply 
teaching run into difficulties when 
asked to cover for a whole -term 
because of illness, maternity leave or 
secondment. If they do agree, under 
pressure from a ^school where ^they are 
well known and knowing that unless 
they do, classes will be seni honie. hey 


Island favourites 

Sir - Mr George Simmers obviously 
has no appreciation nor understanding 
of the needs of the adolescent (or as wc 
call them, young adult readers). 

Robert Cormier’s novel After the 
First Death is one of the mosi psycholo- 
gically powerful books I've ever read 
and allows the reader full understand- 
ing of the kind of mind that willingly 


of terrorist tactics. A wide range of 
human emotion from stark terror to 
human longing is explored. 

The novel would not only be stimu- 
lating reading for the teen-age popula- 
tion out could be used, I'm sure , as the 


progress from CPVE to BTEC nation- 
al. indeed it is. Students at this college 
have done so (his year. However, this 
lias required detailed negotiations and 
much goodwill between the staff con- 
cerned! The chances of students mak- 
ing the same move between colleges, 
now that the more conventional first 
level route hns been created, will be 

5l *HBlf the point of CPVE was to avoid 
the necessity of predicting which 
school-leavers had Indeed a realistic 
vocational commitment, and which 
would find, via the course, that their 
talent and interest lay elsewhere: this 
flexibility, like that embodied in 
OCSE (which avoids making and a- 
2 ous predictions about future attain- 
ment ) a difficult to deliver. It involves 
innovative course design, assessment : 

E edures, and Inter-departmental 
in. But then BTEC, as half of the 
joint board, has accepted government 
funding in order to undertake tins 
development work. BTEC should not 
have been allowed to also derive 
income by providing for those who 
wished to circumvent the 17-plus poli- 
cy of the DES. 

Mr Sellars could prove my suspi- 
cions to be unworthy, by: 

• explaining why BTEC policy somer- 
saulted between February and May 

S5 B (fflng clearly which levels of 
' attainment or shape of profile will 
guarantee CPVE students access to 
1 which BTEC national course. 

i G P STANTON 
i Vice Principal .. 

I Richmond upon Thames College 

Egerton Road 
3 Twickenham 


basis for some vigorous discussions on 
many topics. 

1 would love to know George Sim- 
mers definition of “exciting litera- 
ture”. 

Now its back to the Bahamas to 
teach another year's crop of future 
teachers. Robert Cormier as well as 
people like Virginia Hamilton, Rosa 
Guy, Sue Townsend, Roald Dahl, 
Robert Lipsytc, Alice Childress and 
Judy Blumc are high on the list of 


ANN DEAN 
Lecturer in Education 
College of the Bahamas 
POBOX4912N 
Nassau, Bahamas 



Robert Cormier: powerful altitude 


supply work on Scale 1, they are not 
exactly overpaid even when pension 
payments are not stopped. It would be 
in the Interest of the DES and help 
schools considerably if this regulation 
was changed. Requests from schools In 
serious trouble for a term might then 
be more sympathetically received, 
Tills would be a chqnp, cost-effective 
way of bringing highly experienced 
people into shortage areas. 

Those working in the private sector- 
in vital areas like driving niini-cabs, 
selling double-dazing, insurance or 
encyclopaedias nave no pension stop- 
ped at all. 

L BUXTON 
Shalom 

North: End Lane 
Downe 

Ken '. 


zzz 

(z esp. prolonged/ in teij — used as a visual representation 
of sleep or snoring esp. in cartoons (imlt of snoring)). 

The Last Word 
in Free Gifts 

In fact, the very last word In the free gift which you will 
receive when you send off for your year’s subscription to 
The Times Educational Supplement. 

The Longman Concise English Dictionary retails at £9.95, 
but we will send you one of a special limited edition in 
the TES's own 75th anniversary livery absolutely free. 
Incorporating over 50,000 headwords with clear concise 
definitions, what school library or home bookshelf Is 
complete without one? 

Equally, what professional educationalist can get by 
without their own copy of The Times Educational 
Supplement? 

To take advantage of this offer Just complete and return 
the coupon below, together with your cheque or postal 
order for £36. 

THETIMES ~ 

EducatkmalSuppkfi^nt 


Please send me The Times Educational Supplement for one year 
(52 Issues) and my free copy of the Longman Concise English 
Dictionary. I enclose my cheque/postal order for £36 covering 
a year's subscription, made payable to Times Newspapers Ltd. 


Address' 


Signature : Date U 

Please send this coupon, 'together with your remittance to i| 
Linda Bartlett, The Times Educational Supplement. Priory House, II 
St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. ih 

OtfaropenUjnewiubralkmlnUKcmfyandifosea on September 30 1986 !■ 









HOWLERS 

The pick of the 1986 
exam crop. Compiled 
by Nick Baker and 
illustrated by Nigel Paige 

A fter a great deal of heated debate, the 
new GCSE (Gone Crackers Sitting 
Exams) is finally with us. And there 
are signs that the nationally agreed 



A fter a great deal of heated debate, the 
new GCSE (Gone Crackers Sitting 
Exams) is finally with us. And there 
are signs that the nationally agreed 
criteria - complete disregard for logic and h 
creative approach to information and spelling - 
are already being enthusiastically met. 

Very often, papers don’t give candidates the 
opportunity to communicate in the way they 
really want to, as in this desperate message to a 
history examiner: 

“I realize that you think you understand what I 
said, but whnt you read was not really what I think 
I was trying to say." 


GEOGRAPHY 


"Vast thicknesses of balderdash (boulder 
clay)" is an excellent description of what examin- 
ers are looking for in a good howler. Multicultural 
geography seems to have caught on: 



'■The Eskimos travel in sledges nulled by dons 
called husbands." 

"Red Indians' shoes arc called Mnckcsons" 
and: 

"In order to reduce population growth Mrs 
Ghandi forcibly removed boys' reproductive 
organs (circumcision) and in return gave ihcnt 
transistors.” 

Meanwhile physical geography develops 
apace. Did you know that: 

“As the rivers turn the comer, its waters break” 
or that: 

“Rivers are essential to keep sea level in its right 
place." 

Some disturbingly cruel farming methods have 
been discovered: 



"After the salmon arc caught, they arc sent to the 

canary to be caned;" 

as well as some inventive hybridization: 

■'The main products of the cacao irec are 
L-hi/cofatcs and cigarettes." 


SCIENCE 


"Red. pink, orange and flamingo are the colours 
of tht rectum ispett/um)." 

'Dental decay has dccrcasi-rl over the past ten 
►cars hu^.ju-e teeth have bet n nariunah/cd". 
■flm w.i/er is ‘piv.id round the omjjii by cu/tvi-c* 


Out beware power lines, because they carry a 
high voltage. Why 7 

“To deter people from coming too close to the 
wires." 

Meanwhile, the spirit of scientific experiment 
lives bravely on: 

“A person eats Cobolt 60, then hours later you 
can pick up the traces." 

“infect the patient with a highly radioactive liquid 
into his blood, then let him decay . . ." 

HISTORY 

Always good scope for enthusiastic re-inter- 
pretatjon: 




" 4 rhe Arabs wore nylon clothes in battle. The 
secret of making ny Ion was unknown to Richard 
the Lionheart." 

There’s u lot in he stikl for Norman 
architecture. It seems, they had “no widows 
(windows) in their castles so they used slits in the 
wall." 

llut the French have always been very goad nl 
that sari of thing. Not that we British didn't have 
historical strong points: 


Henry II inherited n Inrgc area of France 
"bccuusc lie had no electrical appliances." 

"On 4th February HKIS. Grand Duke Fcrgic 
was murdered” in Russia, while a year later, those 
two great liberal leaders came to the fore in 
Bmnin “Lloyd George and Lloyd Webber.” 
One of our major dynasts. Henry VIII, had 
“Many private parts, where he chased hares.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, SOCIOLOGY 


Q: What is the Torah? 

A: A bull. 

0: Why did Jesus go to John to lie baptized? 
A: So lie could become a member of the Catholic 
church. 



Of course, there ure limes, especially at job 
interviews, where it's a good idea to: 

"Talk proper English - add a few posh words like 
please and thank you." 

And remember to: 

"Give good perspective answers and know wtm 
the job entrails . . ." 

Nevertheless, social graces are mysterious: 
remember Jack, in Lord of the Flies 7 
"You would never have guessed that Jack was 
Inter to turn into a savage because ho was brought 
up properly and went to a private school." 

Things arc changing as far as class is concerned. 
Nowadays: 

"Grccnhnm Common is used for the Queen's 
Garden parties.’’ 
brevity is always best: 

".Selim worked in u radio station with a smsfl 
moustache." 

“The men shrugged each other's shoulders.” 

"I le was a graduate but he could not write." 


FRENCH 


A very poor vintage for continental howler!' 
But don’t the French hove funny eating habits? 
"A* mange man chien el man chat." 
et\ „ 

"J'achite tin cock de monsieur dans le buffet. 


“The most common institutions In England were 

V 2S 0 "?’ These wcrc set “P by the Poor Law 
of 1601. They were very popular." 



Don't be confused by the word dynast, it of 
course means “Rotary marriages". 


But what about more up to date issues, 
appropriate to the modern teenager who, we are 
tow “are people awaiting adultery"? 

Housing is becoming a focal imerest: 

Many rich people have second homes in the 
country where they can relieve themselves " 

4“ ,he probl,!n, of —*•«»— 

Stan ™ C nH h S Ve l ° b t?. ui,! and j° bs provided to 
stop vandalism etc. This can be done by (caching 

people to become Illiterate." 8 


ENGLISH 


candidate, Macbeth had 
more than MacdufPs family murdered: 

? , a roundab °ut fashion of how 

murderin ’ U 7®* mcmbcr his household 
murdered, even the pets he kept . . . Macduff 

wEE*™ and asks ‘ Wha *- a " my 

^ But what started it all? 

hId C takHlThp P ^ iC,IOnS true 50 Macbeth 
nail to kill the king to make it a hat trick." 

“G^brid ft f 8l °J ra .“ ff for ‘■'•"■'y criticism: 

HaSv LuLf Y 1x5008 bu! ‘hen Thomas 
ton^. “ makC 8 WCek - ,on « or Sy 

English language paper: 



Appropriately enough, from Ireland 
news that 77i* Rake's Progress was pjj® ^ 
O'garih (no relation to “Van Goth”)* Goa 
seems, is "a school of higher education 
tryptych is “three artists working togetnw ■ 
The remarkable way of painting pdf® 
Seurat was, of course. “Seurealism • n ' ■ . 

“the formation of the Impressionist m 
was a dccidely undecided derision. 

Titian’s Venus of Urbina “could just as weUj* 

any young lady who lays on her bed anag^ j f 
of the picture towards, us as If to say catna 

• Sick of modem design? “People 
unaware qf how contemporary 

-Threw* warn*- 
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Above: Leonard Pardon, the school's founder; below: student Lisa Foley working on 
tortoiseshell; below left: Erica Smith , a student and pto/esslonal decorator. 


Photography! Molanla Pnand. 


- A II that glisters is not gold", the Prince 

/V of Morocco learnt from a casket in The 
L A Merchant of Venice. And in the West 
X A. End of London a select band of pupils 
is being taught much the same lesson today - all 
that’s mottled isn’t marble, and all that’s grained 
is not necessarily wood. 

The Pardon School of Specialist Decoration is 
the only establishment of its kind in this country - 
in the world too, until a sister school opens in New 
York this September. Founded just two years 
ago it occupies a mews studio only yards away 
from Knightsbridge. From the outside it even 
resembles a branch of Laurn Ashley, with dark 
green paintwork and large plate-glass windows. 

Inside, however, there is a definite art-school 
air. Twenty students work at rows of elevating 
desks. There is the smell of point and turpentine. 
Brian Johnston burbles his ball-by-ball commen- 
tary on the Edgbaston Test from a radio in the 
comer. And constantly moving from desk to 
desk, a cigar in his hand but obviously a born 
teacher, is the man who started it all, Leonard 
Pardon. 

“Oh, bloody good! What’re you doing, the 
kitchen ceiling?” he chides one girl, then smiles to 
show that he doesn't really mean it, and moves 
on: “Oh, yes, yes! Use your feather now, Jason. 
Break up those lines. Carry on like that and you'll 
be very good by the time you’ve grown up!" 

Pardon is a craftsman of t he old school . The son 
of what he calls a “pictorial” artist, he studied for 
seven years under the specialist decorator A E 
Baxby, learning how to use a dozen special 
brushes and the odd goose feather to imitate the 
surface of wood and marble. And not just any old 
wood or marble. Ask for the former and he’ll give 
you a choice of oak, pine, walnut or blrdseye 
maple; mention marble and he will show you 
boards he's painted to resemble the best rose 
briche, nitovolatto and Sienna. 

"Until 1 started this place, I was about the last 
in a long line of decorators," he says. “Two 
thousand years ago they were painting marble at 
Masada. At Ham House they’ve got an 18th- 
century painted walnut room. The 19th century 
was a golden age. but then . . He shrugs 
melodramatically, the gesture graphically con- 
veying his inability to understand how the skills 
which decorated tens of thousands of Victorian 
villas could have become all but extinct In little 
I more than a generation. 

But they did. From the beginning of this 
century no one thought about marbling and 
graining. Those specialist decorators who re- 
mained existed by restoring the work of their 
predecessors (Len Pardon himself has worked at 
Buckingham Palace. 10 Downing Street, the - 
Assembly Rooms in Bath and in a dozen stately 
homes) while wallpaper and white emulsion 
covered the villas. 

Recently, however, everything has changed. In 
the past 10 years specialist decoration has re- 
placed the dinky, co-ordinating papers and 


fabrics ("Very Joan Bakewell. Very Sanderson") 
which epitomized interior design in the seventies. 
Suddenly, marbling and graining are chic once 
more. Earlier this year there was even a Channel 
4 series devoted to the subject. Jocasta Inncs's 
Paintability only scratched - or stroked - he 
surface, says Len Pardon; but the fact that it was 
made at all certainly shows which way the wind is 
blowing. 

Though he does not use the term. Len Pardon 
thinks it is because of the Yuppies. "People arc 
buying Victorian houses again. They’re desirable, 
and I suppose a good 20 per cent of the 
professional families who buy them in London 
want them done up appropriately, In something 
like their original form. I'm delighted. There’s a 
lot of work for specialist decorators at the 
moment.” 

That fact, more than anything else, explains the 
success of the Pardon school. All its one and 
three-month courses and occasional summer 
schools are fully subscribed, and the curriculum is 
unashamedly vocational. “1 take them, but I’m 
not really here to teach the Sunday painter or 
do-it-yourselfer,” Len Pardon admits. "The stu- 
dents we get tend to be from the trade, or wanting 
to go into the trade. In the three months they're 
here I give them just about everything they’d have 
got in a traditional two-year apprenticeship. Of 
course I leach the techniques, but 1 also show 
them how to cost a job. It is a business after all ” 
The students standing at their desks agree with 
this approach: once you know what you are 
doing, charging by the foot rather than the hour 
makes sound economic sense, after all. Their ages 
and backgrounds vary enormously. Some have 
been in the decorating trade for years, others 
have moved over from art school. A few, like the 
“highly promising" Jason, come straight from 
school. 

He is still trying to get Len Pardon’s famous 
“Abu Dhabi" marble exactly right. “That’s not 
what It's really called,” he explains, rinsing a 
feather in turpentine. “Len snw it out there when 
he was working in the Sultan’s palace. Nice 

though, isn't it?" , . . . 

Now 17, Jason arrived at the Pardon school 
straight from Haberdashcts’ Aske’s school in 
Hertfordshire. He’d toyed with the idea or art 
school, he says, but decorating was what he really 
wanted to do. About the youngest student to have 
been accepted onto Len Pardon's three-month 
course, like many lads of his age he is nevertheless 
far from naive. 

“Ask Len, he’ll give you a board, then you can 
see for yourself: none I’ve finished . . . Doing 
this, you can earn considerably more than you can 
from general decorating. It’s a hell of a lot belter 
than YTS too. Therel" 

With a final flourish of the goose feather, he 
completes the “Abu Dhabi” exercise. Tool I but 
the expert eye it is perfect. Even Len P ^™V S 
pleased. "John Ruskin called marblers the pla- 
giarists of Nature',” he announces. ’ 1 take that as 
a compliment. You should too, Jason. 


Going with the grain 


Hugh David 
visits a school 
for specialist 
decorators 
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Passport from Pimlico 


What happens to the talented kids who graduate from ILEA’s 
centre of musical excellence? Colin Ward has been finding out 


I n the I'Jfttls wc woke up to the fact that 
London had become. in terms of the quality, 
variety and sheer abundance uf perform- 
hiiccs on offer, the musical capital of the 
world . Bui were these riches reflected in the 
musical life uf Loudon schools? Peter Fletcher, 
tlicn the ILBA's staff inspector for music, thought 
not. He had a catch 'em young philosophy und he 
knew that there was an untapped reservoir of 
musical talent in London, as everywhere else. 
Locating it depended on two tilings: the right 
teachers and the right institutional airungenivnts, 
Inspired teachers cun’t he planned. Uindon has 
always had them, from Charles Smith who 
produced The Magic Flute in on elementary 
school In the Isle of Dugs in die First World Wnr 
to the lute Russell Burgess of Wandsworth 
School, with his faith that “any hoy can sing". 
Institutions arc different. They need negotia- 
tions, votes, funding und premises. Fletcher 
proposed a Centre for Young Musicians, avail- 
able on Saturdays lo all young Londoners with the 
appropriate talents, and a Special Music Course 
on weekdays for children with musical potential, 
inside one of London's big comprehesivcs. 

His persuasion worked. The authority was 
comdnced. Pimlico School, in preparation at the 
time, was the newest and most central of the 
ILEA's purpose-built comprehensives. The 
CYM was started there in 1970 and the Special 
Music Course followed in 1971. It seems like 
yesterday, but in school generations it’s a long 
time ago. What did happen to the 1 5 pupils a year' 
who were interviewed at 10 or 11? They were 
chosen, not for their ability, but for theirpotential 
for a course which, by manipulating their person- 
al time-table, would squeeze 51* hours of musical 
tuition into an only slightly extended school 
week. 

j Kathleen Mitchell has taken the trouble to find 
I out. She was head of Pimlico from 1974 to 1979, a 
I period when the school was in the van of every 
single educational development: innovations in 
I community education and modem languages, the 
J "Pimlico Connection” in science teaching, and 
I the Front Door project which linked an with 
environmental education. Special musicians were 
an additional headache or an additional oppor- 
tunity. Should they, to minimize class disruption, 
engender solidarity and neutralize hostility, be 
concentrated in one or two forms of each year's : 
intake, or spread around them all? 

( These purely organizational decisions were 
important, for while the first aim of the course, as 
Mrs Mitchell put it in 1975. was “to provide a first 
claw musical education for specially talented 
young musicians in the conte u of a large Utndon 
day uhotd", its second aim was “to encourage, by 
example, other young people in the school to 
enjoy music-making and to foster their creative 


| I ill cuts in ami nut of the classroom” It ivns vital 
ih;n the special musicians should he seen by ihcii 
peers us exemplars to he emulated rather than us 
freuks to be persecuted . and it is u mailer of great 
pride for her Hint by the Intc I97«s over 45(1 pupils 
had joined the choirs and orchestras. 

IjisI year Kathleen Mitchell sent a quest ion- 
naire hi 113 former special musicians who laid 
entered the school from 1971 to 1979. Consider- 
ing how hard it is to keep tabs tin the footloose 
young, the 7(1 per cent response was remarkable, 
and she keeps getting phone calls from those who 
heard of her survey too lute and have something 
to add. 

Perhaps the most impressive finding was that 75 
per cent or the respondents, knowing whnt they 
now do of the wider world, would make the same 
choice again at 1 1 . They would still try for a place 
on the music course at Pimlico. The idea of a 
music-biased course within a comprehensive 
school has justified itself in the their eyes and in 
those of their parents. "It has been seen lo be a 
great advantage to be working alongside other 
children, and not be protected nor cut off from 
the normal world of non-specialist musicians.** 
One student compared himself with fellow pro- 
fessionals from other schools and concluded that 
“I'm musically more sound than those players 
who came from non-specialist schools and did 
music as an extra, and a lot more ’normal’ than 
those players who went to specialist school”. 

Since it is both impossible and undesirable to 
predict at the age of II which children would 
eventually want to join the music profession it 
turned out to be what Mrs Mitchell calls “a 
comforting fall-back" for both students and 
parents, that some (or in rare cases, all) musical 
studies could be dropped for other options, or 
that children from the main school could move 
into the music-biased course. In the event 36 per 
cent, of the sample have become professional 
musicians or intend to. while over 80 per cent 
“continue to make music seriously as part of their 
life s activities. ** 

Were there clashes between their musical life 
and other school activities? Yes. of course there 
were, but a majority of students took them in 
their stride. The most frequently-mentioned 
problem was not that other academic studies got 
squeezed out, but that rehearsals clashed with 
sport. Theacademic results across the curriculum 
of the special musicians were excellent, and 60 per 
cent of repondents have completed, or are 
oompieting higher education courses. Kathleen 
Mitchell secs this as evidence that “Perseverance 
oeienmnaiion and tenacity, perhaps the highest 
form of discipline from within* have proved to be 
marked attributes of the music students”. One 
funner student believes that it was a characteristic 
of his fellow members on the course (hat "they 


became independent learners fairly early”. It is 
certainly nut ire able I nun their subsequent 
careers Hint uu unusual proportion have become 
frceluncc, self-employed people. This of course Is 
the nature of the music industry in all Us branches 
but anyone who has watched the Pimlico musi 
ciaus will have been impressed by the business- 
like way in which they were acquiring ail-round 
musicianship, not just dreaming of themselves as 
virtuoso performers. 

Several of ihcni comment on this, just as they 
comment on the wny they felt let down ir they 
found themselves with a poor instrumental 
teacher. Tlioy lavish praise on ensemble plnying 
with inspired teachers like June Pummcnl and 
Fred Applewhite and on the musicianship of the 
early direction of the course hy Roderick Spencer 
und Rhian Roberts. Most of all, they remember 
the thrill of Pimlico School's memuruhle produc- 
tions during their years there: Cabaret, O What a 
Lovely War, Noyes Fludtle , The Two Fiddlers 
and so on. These called on ihc talents of the whole 
school, not just the special musicians. 

It isn’t often that ex-pupils arc canvassed for 
their opinions of their own education, and this 
survey must bring great gratification to the ILEA 
since it justifies the bold decision it took over 
fifteen years ago in setting up this course. The first 
njjjjj il underlines, since only 19 per cent of the 
children came Tram active musical home back- 
ground, is the importance of the primary school, 
where music is so vital in everyone’s education. 
How many primury heads actually know about 
the Pimlico avenue and suggest it as the right path 
for individual children? 

The second point relates to the “problem" of 
singling out some children for a different provi- 
sain than that of the rest of the class at particular 
times. For Kathleen Mitchell "it ceases to be a 
problem when ‘talent* is encouraged in very many 
visible areas and when musicians are perceived to 
be no more 'special* than the very many talented 
artists, dancers, physicists, gymnasts, actors, 
tootbailcrs, runners, etc, that the school encour- 
ages. 

I would push (he argument further. In a great 
city with an adequate transport system it would be 
organizationally feasible for every secondary 
school to have a special excellence. In the old days 
of the LCC there was once a school in west 
London which was known as the school to go to if 
you were interested in printing. A former maths 
inspector had a scheme for getting one school to 
have a course for special mathematicians. It isn't a 
matter of elite institutions, it’s a recognition of the 
act that motivation is nine-tenths of education. 
Would anyone deny that? 

2®*". y. ar * Reeled the Schools Council Art and 
the Built, Envlromtnl project and wrote The Child 
in the City. . ... 


Codes 
and 

conduct 

Christopher Price on the 
war that never ended 


GCHQ: The Secret Wireless War 1900-86 Ur 
Nigel West. S 

Weidcnfcld and Nicolson £12.95. 0 297 787179 . 


Actually, it’s not an untold story; it has been (old 
several times before, most entertainingly by 
Christopher Andrew in Secret Service (Heine- 
munn) hist year and most accurately by Gordon 
Welchman (now a US citizen) in The Hut Sit 
Story (McGraw-Hill, New York). Butneverin 
such careful, painstaking detail. Nigel West isa 
serious chronicler of British spy networks. Tbe 
ethics of the operation concern him less. For most 
of the book lie abjures ihc political interstkesof 
his subject and tnkc!> us earnestly through ibe 
early applications of radio technology lo interna- 
tional eavesdropping - reminding me of nothing 
so much as my earnest sergeant Instructor* in 
radio at the .School of Anti-Aircraft Artillery in 
Pembrokeshire. In ibis sense he is a very good 
warrant officer author - leaving little to the 
imagination and nothing to chunee. 

The apex or the hook, ns in others or its genre, 
is the Second World War. WWI wns all gallantry, 
amateurs, appalling mistakes, humbling spies and 
magnificent men in their flying machines. In 
WW2 wc Imd learnt our lesson. The brains of 
Oxford were enlisted. Nigel West goes through 
the WW2 academic roll of honour with a curious 
English pride - Hugh Trevor Roper, Gilbert 
Kyle, St mi r 1 1 Inmpshirc, Alan Pryce-Joncs, Peter 
Calvocotessi and a sheaf of other classicists, 
mathematicians and liisloriuus. The military and 
civilian spymasiers did their best to wreck these 
experts' efforts hy fighting each other viciously 
and continuously before, throughout and after 
the Second World War. West's conclusion seems 
to be that the ULTRA secret -the breaking of the 
German codes which helped us win- was largely 
the pmduel of England's grandes ecoles brain- 
power. So the hook has its educational message. 
West also emphasizes the paradox first revealed 
hy Welchman - that the inzy and incompetent 
English bent the highly disciplined Prussians in 
the codchretiking battle because of German 
incompetence in radio transmission. Codebreas- 
ing depends on procedural mistakes by the enemy 
and the German made far more of these than we 
did. 

The concluding three post-WW2 chapters arc 
written more in sorrow than in anger. In feeding 
the Russians with bits of secrets gained 
ULTRA, we told them that these had been 
gleaned from captured spies. We now know tn 
they knew thut they knew the truth. All 
services were penetrated during the 
history of the last 40 years has the slow disco 7 
of trades in treachery. Post«WW2 GO^OJ" 
slowly psychotic. Helped by a US insp 
attempt to ban trade unions at Cheltenham* 
headquarters is now the best known spy stau 
the world; OCHQ is now also known for P^L 
show trials of innocent journalists and semes 
and publicity-generating attempts t0 n * . ^ 
Official Secrets Act to ban books by pa^ 1 . 
ex-employees who wish lo expose the west 
corruption within the organization. « ls 
stage in its history. , . 

Why? The clue in West’s book is to* 
GCHQ the war never ended. They. « « 
fighting away there, having folk 

man to Russian communications, om ‘ 
who do it have changed. Spying 0D ^° irnf .u c 
intent on blowing you up is a calling Jjwnjjj ^ 
gentlemen aca ' 
the war wont 




BOOKS 


Defence of the family 

David Dale on a provocative series of essays 


Sly Portraits. Edited by Digby 
Anderson and Graham Dawson. 

& Affirs Unit £4.75. 0 907631 
20 7. 

The Nuclear Family, if we accept the 
evidence of scholars such as G P 
Muniock, and Peter Lnslelt, is a 
near-universal human grouping. But 
while history might be on the side of 
ihe family, modernity, no respector of 
history's wisdom, seems increasingly 
bent on destroying it. Feminism, the 


the State itself are all in various ways 
and to varying extents destabilizing the 
moral foundation of the family institu- 
tion. . 

Family Portraits, a collection of nine 
essays written by academics, journal- 
ists and researchers, is a vigorous and 
timely renssertion of the family cause. 
That it is a popular cause cun be in little 
doubt. As the book's editors point our 
in their introduction, "the normal 
family is an institution which the 
majority of the population has voted 
for, not with a carefree tick on a ballot 
paper, but with daily, repeated and 
highly costed emotional and financial 
commitment". 

The result is nevertheless thoughtful 
and lucid and it best represents scho- 
larly and detailed refutations of cur- 
rent ideology to which modernists, if 
they wish to retain credibility, will be 
forced to respond. 

One such contribution is Robert 
Chester's refutation of the "family in 
decline” myth. The evidence for this 
by now widely believed claim, tends to 
be drawn from a superficial reading of 


Die Rough Guide to Peru. By Dllwyn 
Jenkins. 

Routledge & Kcgan Paul £5.95. 0 7 102 
0058 7. 

‘the Rough Guide to Spain. By Mark 


These two volumes arc, within their 
jelf-Bcknowledgcd limitations, excel- 
lent. The information is set out in a 
sensible, clear manner. Each starts 
with a section called “Basics” in which 
will be found general topics that every 
traveller should know about: the best 
■line of year for a visit; means of 
geitfrg to the country; visas; costs and 
ranking arrangements; health and in- 
duce; maps and tourist information; 
■raosport; hotels, inns, camping; eat- 


the fall in marriage and birth rate and 
the rise in the number of co-habita- 
tions. When interpreted in the wider 
context of changing patterns of social 
behaviour, such as the later age at 
which couples now stnrt families and 
the trend towards co-habitation as a 
preliminary (not an alternative) to 
marriage, the claim is demonstrably 
false. Rather it is the case that "the 
family based on married couples and 
their children with a commitment to 
permanence is still a statistical and 
moral norm". 

The usurpative effect of State policy 
on the power and responsibility of the 
family is a concern of several contribu- 
tors: Hcrmoine Parker, for example, 
in a detailed analysis of the extent to 
which Britain's muddled tax and be- 
nefit system financially penalizes 
marriage. That encroachment is 
observed too by Valeric Riches on sex 
education in schools. Two concerns 
arise here. The first is the content of 
the education and she provides some 
disturbing examples from the litera- 
ture of the Family Planning Associa- 
tion and the increasingly expansionist 
British Medical Association which 
amounts to little more than contracep- 
tion propagada. The second is tne 
more fundamental question of 
whether sex should be taught in 
schools at all. Perhaps it should, but at 
the very least, those educationists who 
claim expertise in such matters should 
be made answerable to the wishes of 
parents, rather than, as her evidence 
demonstrates, feeling free to ride 
roughshod over them. 

Toe view that fathers are irrelevant 
to the needs of children except as 
financial providers (and even this re- 


sponsibility, it is urgued, should be 
transferred to the State) is not only 
axiomatic lo radical feminism but 
increasingly given credence by orga- 
nizations such as the National Chil- 
dren's Bureau. Patrick Morgan, in an 
authorativc and closely argued essay, 
cites the wealth of research evidence 
which gives rise lo this extraordinarily 
naive view. What this research can 
demonstrate beyond doubt is that the 
absence of fathers, far from releasing 
women and children from oppressive 
male influences, promotes delinquen- 
cy, undcr-achievemcnt at school, and 
precisely the sort of violent masculinity 
which feminists rightly denounce. As 
Morgan notes, "there is something 
both pathetic and perverse about Ihc 
demand for rape crisis centres, security 
bolts and self defence classes from 
those doing their best to promote the 
very social conditions which necessitate 
such services". 

Elsewhere, Andrew Brown rcvcnls 
how Swedish families arc quietly but 
effectively undermining their attemp- 
ted takeover by the Stale; Mary Kenny 
examines the ideological contradic- 
tions beneath the “woman’s right to 
choose" slogan. David Marsland points 
to the anti-family tendency of the youth 
lobby and Professor Duncan Mitchell 
calls for more thorough-going consid- 
eration than has yet been undertaken 
of the consequences for families of 
artificial methods of reproduction. 

Characterized by reasoned argu- 
ment and lack of polemics, Family 
Portraits presents a powerful case for 
an institution to which the vast major- 
ity of the population subscribe yet 
which, unlike its opponents, carrys no 
organized voice of its own. 
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ana arming (with a useful voca- 
raiary); posts, telephones and news- 
Pspers; churches and museums; enter- 
ifflnmerit; work; police and thieves; 
K*ual harassment; and whatever else 
interest not included in the fore- 
going. 

done, the bulk of each volume 
of fairly detailed accounts of 
jne country in question, area by area, 
with the capital and its 
anv°- U l 8 ?' Almost every town of 
nvi« l2e i lts ma P* a description of its 
to, Cresting features, places 
visiting, reasonably priced 

n [to%. there is a section devoted to 
? utl,nc of the history of the 
(Particularly interesting about 
& n i? Ue5t Pcru >- volume on 
annl n B « s a short book-list which 
PPoare adequate as a starting-off 
f ei ? ® a * so 8 short glossary of 
of the most commonly used 
Pem ko n j Phrases. The volume on 

ream « i?.? ta k of Sorae of lhe mosl 
ments po ^i ca * ant * economic develop- 
3' and .8 iv es a few, not ov£ 
recipes. 

ness' 1 of tbe title ex- 
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A giant from the facade of Ihe Odelon of Aprippa <ad 150) - an lUurtratlon from 
InhnM Cbiud’s The Athenian Agora: Excavations in the Heart of Classical 
Athens (Thames and Hudson £16.00). A quarter of a million people visit this focal 
point of ancient Athens each year: this readable and well-illustrated short history is 
intended for (hem, as much as for scholars. 


Yes minister 


ing describes in an annual record day 
lo day events such as smallpox or 



So convincingly written is this account 
of 18(h century Scottish village life that 
but for the revealing Introduction it 
would appear to be a wort of fact 
rather than fiction. From 
the thricq married Minister of PplroqiF 


Verbal images 


Images and Options in Lhe Language 
Classroom. By Earl W Sievick 
Cambridge University Press £12.50 
and £4.95. 


Since the 1960s Eurl Stcvick’s teaching 
and writing about language learning 
and teaching have had an influence all 
over the world. He lakes current 
research into bruin and mind and 
applies it to the processor learning and 
leaching languages, and, in doing so, 
asks hard questions about whether our 
techniques actually do teach, and, if 
so, how. 

In Images and Options the images 
are those formed by learners as they 
confront a new word or sentence 
pattern. The options are those avail- 
able to the leacncr to encourage image 
formation. Briefly the theory is this. 
All new information tuken m by the 
brain is influenced by what wc already 
hold “In storage”, wc already have a 
background of visual, emotional, und 
sense impressions against which all 
new information is set. Since each 
individual’s experience is different, 
everybody's images arc different. New 
language-learning is not achieved just 
by learning language-facts, it is rooted 
in us by the images and the experiences 
we associate with them. Therefore 
making images is crucial and icachcra 
need to provide Ihc opportunity for 
this to take place. 

Stcvick identifies two kinds of im- 


ages; verbal and non-verhal. A learner 
conjuring up h verbal image gets un 
impression of Ihe word of phrase itself. 
For example, "It begins with S and it’s 
got two syllables. The non-verbal 
image conjures up the context, the 
environment, the atmosphere in which 
the word or expression is used and is 
crucial in helping us' to recall it when 
needed. Having explained what imag- 
ing is, and how it can be used in 
relation to fixed texts and to the 
learning of grammar, Stcvick then 
examines Ihc assumptions behind a 
beginner's, an intermediate and an 
advanced textbook for teaching En- 
glish, and discusses their advantages 
and disadvantages. 

Each chapter proceeds through a 
series of tasks, at the end of which 
readers arc asked to monitor their 
responses. Stcvick then adds his own 
comments, a summary of key points 
-and relevant further rending. Images 
and Options is very much a i ruining 
manual: renders are advised to study it 
working in pairs or groups. Many of 
the exercises arose from work done in 
Slcvick’s uwn teacher training semi- 
nars in the States. 

A lot or it is common sense and 
common practice. Stevick’s great abil- 
ity is to conceptualise this so that wc 
can see more clearly what wc are doing 
in class, and what opportunities wc 
may be missing. 

Barry Tomalin 


Elegant, intelligent 


That Shakespcherlan Rag. By Terence 
Hawkes. 

Methuen £3.95 0 416 38540 0 


Stand facing the lock at Stratford- 

_ _ a Vs i.r» ik« n^mi 


fish-ana-chip shop. The clash of the 
two cultures is marked and serves as 
the starting-point for Terence Haw- 
kes’s That Shakespeherirm Rag. 

Takihg its title from T S Eliot ("O O 
O O the Shake speherian Rag-fit's so 
elegant/So intelligent who in 

turn borrowed it from a music-hall 
song, it is an audacious exploration of 
the process by which Shakespeare 
came to occupy so prominent a place in 
the Engjisli literary tradition. Fitting- 
ly, it, too, is both elegant and intelti- 
gent. 

Hawkes, Professor of English at 
University College, Cardiff has a pro- 
vocative immediacy: how many of his 
colleagues, for instance, would dare 
call Shakespeare "Phallus in Wonder- 


purpose, however. Whether he is 
offeritUE a new reading of The Tempest 
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Knight, he sets out to inform rather 
than destroy. There is the lightest 
possible irony in his re fate nee at one 
point to "the truth-bearing, civilizing 
and English-speaking representatives 
of humanity" but, unlike many other 
contemporary critics, Hawkes is not 


articufarly interested in blaming 
Sliakepcarc for the wrongs of our own 
time. 

We “process" him and make of him 
what we want, he shows. But then we 
always have - for the simple reason 
that it is imposible now to get beyond 


land"? How many, come to that, 
would claim that Hamlet is more 
intelligible when read backwards, 
emphasizing their point by repeated 
reference to a play called Telnwhl 
leaned asm is not Hawkes’s primary 


the ploy-as-printed and experience 
what william Shakespeare, Gent., 
originally hnd in mind. 

This isn't an easy book to read - its 
arguments are intricate, its references 
eclectic - but it will none the less 
engage anyone who has been part of 
the Shakespeare industry, reading En- 
glish Literature at university or even' 
school level. Such is its scope, it might 
also help explain contemporary Strat- 
ford’s plethora of Shakespeare fish- 
shops. tea-rooms and souvenir stalls to 
the bewildered tourist. 


Hugh David 


Critical highway 


down of iheGrcat House. The Impact 
on local life of the American War and 
of the French Revolution emerges, ds 
does the Minister’s detestation of the 
“harlotry of papistry”. Happily for 
English readers there are copious 
explanatory notes on the many ex- 
pressions in Scottish dialect. 

Eric Church 


Sphere History of Literature: 

Volume 2, English Poetry and Prose 
1540-1674. Edited by Christopher 
Ricks. 

Sphere Reference £12.95. 0 7221 7970 

Volume 8. American Literature to 
1900. Edited by Marcus CunllEfe. 
Sphere Reference £12.95. 0 7221 7972 
3. 

■.I ■ ■ .mi 

The Sphere History first appeared in 
the early Seventies pnd is being reis- 
sued with updated bibliographies and 
mainly minor revisions to the text. 
Medieval and Augustan volumes have 
also just re-appeared and the rest will 
follow Over two years. Although (or is 
it because?) these essays don t make 
obeisance to the theoretical disputes of 
the past 15 years, and though Ihe series 
as a whole lacks the unity which its 
closest rival, the Pelican Guide, 
obtains from its attenuated Leavisite 
colouring, readers won’t leave these 
books unenlightened. The pieces in 
volume two approach the complexities 
of artifice, . genre and individuality 
from a variety ofdirectioas, though the 
earlierpssays are perhaps weighted too 
heavily towards uncritical acceptance 
of canonical reputations. But A J 


Smith’s celebration of Donne's radical 
play of intelligence, Marcn-Sofie Rds- 
tvig's claim for Marvell asa major poet 
ana Christopher Ricks' fine exposition 
of the use or convention in Lyadas and 
Camus are well worth reading. The 
most interesting piece is John Carey's, 
characteristically astringent ajudica- 
tlon of the period’s prose, which 
promotes Tynaale, Nashe and Hobbes 
above the more usually hallowed 
Hooker and Andrews. 

The American volume charts the 
perennial conflicts between native seif- 
confidenee and Europeanizing influ- 
ences and between a literature of 
paradisal innocence and one of the 
post-lupsarian despair. Notable essays 
here are the editor's on Ihe cultural 
domination of New England with its 
simultaneous moral elevation and gen- 
teel narrowness, and an explanation by 
Denis Donoghue of Ihe surprising 
delicacy of whitman. Malcolm Brad- 
bury's account of Ihe transformation of 
realism into irony and the beginnings 
of modernism is also rewarding. The 


Sphere enterprise may travel the broad 
critical highway but it carries the 
reader bow to the writers themselves. 

Tom Deveson 
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1 1 is_ doubtful how much morality cun 
be inculcated into the u rule r-t lire c- 
year-old. Now we have abandoned 
Little Lord Faimtlcmy and his ilk (how 
would young Cedric hire as a board 
book?), we have to fall buck on such as 
Billy and Bob (Corgi £1.95 each), a 
scries nbnut a young sheepdog and his 
hoy master. Bafflingly, children hive 
The Baby Puppy, The Clever Dog and 
The Grown-up Dog, with, less surpri- 
singly, The Naughty Puppy lop 
favourite. The drawing' arc of the Rod 
Campbell-shaggy style nnd the text 
simple, but the morality (be helpful, 
little dog) unimpeachable. 

More simply endearing are Walker 
Books' reissue of Helen O.venbury’s 
board books. At £1.50 each these are 
still some of the best around, both for 
the chubby solemnity of their toddler 
protagonists and the wicked eye for 
detail with which Ms Oxenbury tucks 
in her harassed munis, resigned dads 
and the mountainous paraphernalia of 
everyday life. Rather in the same vein 
Kate Duke’s mum my-and -child guinea 
pigs caper through What Bounces? 
Clean-Lip Day, The Play round and 
Bedtime (Methuen £1 .95 each) with 
easily identifiable glee and mess. And 
such sweer little crumpled ears they 
have. 

Much more stiff ami ineluctably 
Swiss are Bobby the Bear a nd Hurry the 
Hare both by Susi Hah (In I (North- 
South Books, Blnckic £1.95 each) in 
which two stuffed toys swear undying 
devotion to each other. Friskier" hut 
still unplensingly coy are Helmut Span- 
ner’s The Kitchen Mouse and Bear 
Goes Splash (Methuen £ 1 .51* each). 

I concertina books with a baffling series 
of drawings showing the animals dis- 
juirtinu themselves in kitclien scales 
and the like, liven worse arc four 
lift- the -flan hoard hooks I mm Mathew 
Price and Jean Claverie. still featuring 
the orange mists and etiolated figures 
beloved ui this team to produce in 
Ifnppy Birthday, Smile Please!, I Want 
my Mummy and My Buddy ((’ape 
£1.95 each) sponkily disconcerting im- 
ages. 

Duck to the safe and familiar nnd 
how can you go wrong with baby 
animals? liar grave I lands’ style of 

E l into- realism in Bunuy Sees, l.umh 
ms, Duckling Secs, Little (font (surely 
that should lie kid?) Sees nnd Puppy 
Secs (Walker Books £1.5(1 cudi) Is a 

( ileus a m introduction to the world of 
iritliunl and beautiful (mum in which 
tiny children delight so much. Unclut- 
tered composition adds ti lot to the 
precise drawings. 

Novelty books continue la prolifer- 
ate. Two from Methuen suffer from 


Novelty books continue la prolifer- 
ate. Two from Methuen suiter from 
over-cluttering. My Shopping Bag and 
Let’s Go Shopping (£1.75 each) also 
foil to make much use of their design 
with a cardboard handle cut out at tne 
top of the book. Rodney PeppS’s 
Press-Out Circus Books and Press-Out 
Train Books (Methuen £1 .95 each) are 
a lot more fun with bright and lively 


f iress-out concertina medium very skil- 
ully. A new series of Little Hands by 
Tony Tallarico for Methuen (£1.95 
each) are also successful. With simple 
drawings and a simole noke-thmnoh 


way which over-threes can begin to 
utilize and their younger siblings can 
chew around with no barm. 

Victoria Neumark 


BOOKS 



The Cednr Lebanon, Boston Mant.r, planted 250 years ago: one of the many superb photographs by Tlico Bergstrdm which 
illustrate The Open Spaces of London, a comprehensive guide to the city’s parks, commons, woods, stately houses and 
cemeteries. Text by Alec Forshnw, Allison & Busby £19.95. 


English made easy 


There continues to he a steady demand 
for EFL readers in simplified English 
and publisher* continue to bring them 
out. Nowadays we have at least gen 
awav from the "Jill rides her pony” 
syndrome and authors and publishers 
do their best, within their thousand (or 
whatever) word constraint, to appreci- 
ate the fact that many «»f their readers 
arc adults, w Julc those milled ai chil- 
dren for (he most pnrt do genuinely try 
to uppcnl to children. Any of those 
below can be recommended for the 
target audience. 

Of the latest butch, the one to appeal 
to me most is The Adventures of Lucky 



Luke (adapted by John Pint from the 
originuls by Morris & Goscinny, Per- 
gnmon Press. 1)08(131563 1. £2.50). 
Tins popular comic-strip cartoon hns 

l... nn /..i, i *i. _r .i 


been simplified (although most of the 
stories arc fairly evident from the 
pictures) nnd brought up to dole by the 
inclusion of more modern slang and 
colloquial expressions. 

Longman had a good idea when they 
came up with (he Movieworld series - 
easy-reading editions of popular films. 
Costing £1.10 for each 30-page book, 
the stories arc simply told and well 
illustrated with clips rram the films. 
Titles include Star Wars (0 582 53550 
6). Roller Coaster (52793 7). Silver 
Streak (53549 2). The Thirty-Nine 
Steps (53046 6), Jaws 2 (53547 6) and 


the Poseidon Adventure (53548 4). 
Students love them. 

The Spotlight scries from Cassell 
(general editor Michael Carrier) fo- 
cuses on a variety of informative, 
entertaining, non-fiction topics which 
teenagers and young adutls might be 
expected to read in their own ian- 

B c. There are six levels of graded 
. •«%, with approximately 350 
basic new words being introduced at 
each level, and the length of each book 
depends on its difficulty. In addition 
content-specific vocabulary is intro- 
duced and carefully explained. Of 
interest to teachers will be the free 
teacher's guide which also gives sug- 


_ I J m teacher s guide which also gives sug- 

Cooke s tour 


The Patient Has the Floor. By Alistair 
Cooke. Bodlcy Head, £9.95. 0 370 
30164 I. The gravelly old friend of the 
air-waves here reproduces some of his 
speeches on solemn occasions. He has 
tne true journalist's gift, of ruminating 
with authority on subjects about 
which, a few days or even hours 
earlier, he mav have known little or 
nothing. Thus his address to the Mayo 
Graduate School of Medicine, 
Rochester, Minnesota, can include 
throwaway references to Buerger, 
Osier and Freud, and that to the Royal 
College uf Physicians to osteoporosis 
of the lumbar spine. This is not tn say 
that Mr Conkc is anything but a highly 
cultivated man. But he hears better 
than he reads 

NJi hoJas B agnail 


from the 22 new titles now available 


30815 3). Energy (level 4; £1 . 30819 6), 
Cinema (level 5; £1.30. 30823 4) and 
Women in Society (level 6: £1.3D. 
30825 0). 

The Heincmann Guided Readers 
arc classic British stories retold in 
simplified English at four levels. Two 
new releases from the 33 books avail- 
able at present arc Frankenstein (0 435 
27106 7. £1 .00) and The Speckled Band 
and other stories (0 435 27107 5, 
£1.05). Where some of the flavour of 
the original may be lost in the re- 
telling, (his is an invaluable scries for 
hard-pressed literature students to 
read as a quick introduction to the 
stories, before they get into . stylistic 


appreciation. 

Modern English Publications have 
brought nm a series called Ilminiinh- 
out Readers, written by Dunn Byrne, 
(£1 .50 each) which seem to he aimed at 
junior school-aged children. The four 
books, Meet Cnptaln Lukl (0906149 49 
5), Captain Lukl and (ho Green Planet 
(50 9), Captain Lukl and the Red 
Robots (61 4) and Captain Lukl mid Iho 
Sea People (62 2), are based on the 
adventures of two children with their 
friend from outer space. A particular 
advantage with these books is that they 
can be used for reading or listening 
practice. Each story Is in the form of 
dialogue which is recorded on cassette 
fCaptaln Lukl 1 & 2: £6.25. 63 0; 
Captain Lukl 3 & 4: £6.00. 64 9) und 
the book pages arc arranged so that the 
dialogues arc written on the right, 
while on the left-hand page the corres- 
ponding pictures can be used as a 
reading or listening aid. 

Mary Glasgow have also released a 
five-book Junior Readers series for the 
7-1 1 age group written by Sue Arengo. 
In the first book, The Cove Kids (U 
86158 320 5), modern-day Tom finds 
himself back in stone-age limes and 
meets a cave family. With “the cave 
kids" he goes through different adven- 
tures in each book (The Cave Kids at 
school, 322 1, The Cave Kids have a 
party. 321 3, and The Cave Kids In (he 
snow, 323 X) before finding his way 
back to the present in the final book. 
Goodbye Cave Kids (324 8). They are 
well illustrated and despite the restric- 
tion of a very limited elementary 
vocabulary they manage to combine 
interest and gentle humour. (80pcach, 
distributed by Longman.) 

SnelHno Made Easy. By J R Evans. 
Macmillan £2.2(1. 0 333 38343 5. 

Get Your Tenses Straight. By John 1) 
Curtin. 

Macmillan £2.15. 0 333 37012 U. 
Phrasal Verbs Made Easy. By Peter 
Watcyn-Jones. 

Macmillan £1.95. 0 333 38878 X. 
Teacher’s Book £2.95. 

Spelling Made Easy starts with the 
encouraging statement that about 95 
per cent ox English words are spelt 

u fajte to mention is 
that the other 5 per cent are all of the 
most common words.) It then goes on 
to give the logical spelling rules, with 
tne most common exceptions. Jinked 


tn the way the vowel and consonant 
sounds are pronounced (in RP) with 
gap-filling practice exercises. These 
are followed by consolidation dictation 
passages, a study of "silent letters” in 
words and a series of tables which give 
all the spellings uf the consonant and 
vowel sounds. 

There will be sonic long-term 
courses which could well integrate 
regular study or spelling using this 
book, but however logical the rules 
may be, they arc somewhat over- 
whelming cn masse and Spelling Made 
Easy is probably more useful us a book 
or reference or a source of occasional 
lessnns/stiiriy for both nuiivc and non- 
native teachers and students of En- 
glish. 

Gel Your lenses Straight should he a 
godsend. It denis with the basic En- 
glish tenses, giving examples of use in 
authentic texts, concept questions, 
gap-filling exercises anil a true/false 
summary to check whether students 
really liuvc understood. Just the thing, 
you’d think for that intermediate class, 
the standby lesson or for recommend- 
ing to keen or problem individual 
students for self-study. Unfortunately, 
like me, you’d probably lie dis- 
appointed. 

Despite clear “time lines”, the au- 
thor presents a somewhat woolly view 
of when lenses arc used. The gap- 
filling exercises arc unclear and fre- 
quently seem to require a “full answer” 
to a “full question” (no answers are 
given, incidentally, so you can't check 
your own yersron or sec what the 
author had in mind) and the vaunted 
’’authentic” texts arc remarkably re- 
miniscent of the “classroom or artifi- 
cial English” decried in the introduc- 
tion. 

Although this is obviously a practice 
or revision book, a clear reminder of 
how cnch tense is formed (especially 
when such idiosyncratic and not parti- 
cularly hcIpTul names ns "short* and 
“long present” arc used) would have 
been useful. I also fed it Is a serious 
Haw to use the same set of prompts fas 
occurs more than once) to practise 
different tenses. The potential confu- 
sion invalidates the visual stimulus as 
an aid to memory. 

Phrasal Verbs Made Easy is also 
disappointing compared to the au- 
thor s excellent series of vocabulary 
books. I’m not sure where “made 
easy” comes into this collection of 50 
tests which practise about 500 of the 
most common phrasal verbs. The book 
does not present or leach meanings 
before the tests and no attempt is made 
to deal with the problem of how, when 
and which phrasal verbs can be split 
("He called off the party. /He called the 
parly off.") The Teacher’s Edition 
contains a key which also explains the 
meaning of some of the verbs in their 
context. - 

Susan Norman 


Autopsy 


Anatomist. By F Goozaln- 
Piendor £2.95. (I 330 29289 7 


Hie 10 essays in Notes of an Arnumis 
arc the rejections of an erudite md 
widely-read man about the profe^ 
of , pathology: nn unlikely vanZ 
jxunt. you might think, from which to 

survey the work of El Greco or if 
curious ensc of William Benton a. 
called m the Mexican Revolution 
buried, disinterred, rc-execuled and 
rc-inierrcd (to know why, you sin 
have to look at Gonzalez-Cnafj 
essay on the desire for peace in fa 
afterlife). 

Our hodics, especially in Chiisiia 
thinking, may be the lesser, but art m 
less nn indispensable part of oursehtt. 

On the mortuary slab, we are rw 
necessarily devoid of interest. Leo®, 
do, we learn, having personally dis- 
sected scores of his fellow-men, could 
believe that the soul regretted having 
to leave its home and lingered on for s 
time. It might pause, as Gomikz- 
Crussi docs, to consider the ms!e 
genital anatomy. He lists 105 termsfor 
the organ, but concedes (hat this is a 
effort beside the 600 djffertm 


He studies other bodily appendsm, 
i lie body from outside and insult, 
monsters, twins and flies, la counter 
lion with the Inst, he cites Fabre with 
whom he shares an exiraoidinuy 
curiosity about the world. 

He is seen at his best, perhaps, in iht 
essay on child abuse, where he applies 
luimmiity and scholarship to an assess- 
ment of the treatment of children it 
different cultures and times. Maltreat- 
ment or children, he concludes, has 
been almost universal, part of an 
unending chain of causality in the sad 
slory of a world that has been violtoi 
"from time immemorial”, /to autopsf, 
lie remarks elsewhere, "in a raw 
brutal way, reveals our sameness";^ 
docs not prevent the pathologist who 
performs u from enjoying the diversity 
and strangeness of his kind. 

Robin Buss 


Days of Absence. By Ata Mdtowji 
Michael J oscpIi GO^OTl^^ X 

The title of ibis autobiography impg 
a feeling of absence from ,7, 
flows consistently throughput iw 
book. From an early age. his 
sion. in the form of twin 
with a facial deformity and an 
father whom he never knew, t, 
expression in continual 
escapist fantasies. However, . _ 
experiences, and a lengthy pei*~ .. 

enmehow developed uu 



themselves during me non ^ 
times. This is reflected 
by his sudden flashes of humour 00 
darkness and despair. 

We arc led from 
ics in Pontypridd, 
the devastations of a young J" d la 
has tasted life, but becorotf P^ ^ 
a terminal ward with 
blind and comatose. Although * 
him recover aged 26, bis cry, ^ 
me?’’, lingers nauntingly- 

Brought up by a Bt ®5?l° D |iies 
grandmother within d ,c J tl lft en f 0lin d 
'of respectability, 

himself in what was gnefl j^e 
to as “the wrong Vis county 
with the "outcasts * l .JrLjnaied 
school, where he -Pig", 

by a tyrannical headmast r, 

whom he likened to bo j Sla^ 

Kitchener, he felt. I £ 1 J55ifi e d 
underdog, 1 always jde mea ^ ^ | 
him. Positions of power lei 

Life was never 

Scbool days. to Anl««g 

ily, the Royal Navy, * trip car g 0 of 

on a tramp steamer wit JjjJjjon 
coal, and a career as ^ beJ ij 0U s. 

officer, were s ,0 ^ y 5U a MvaL acutely 
His is a story otj survive, 
observed, funny and sad. 

Sqphie. Mo* 1 # 


tWtIMES' kriLCAIlb^stjPPL^MENT 'AElIk 


N o one who has witnessed the 
changes in art school degree 
shows over the lost decade 
can fall to have noticed the 
increasing number of courses in pro- 
duct and industrial design. Occasional- 
ly concealed beneath the umbrella title 
of three-dimensional studies, these 
recent areas of development arc dis- 
tinguished from traditional subjects 
like furniture, ceramics and metalwork 
by their preference for synthetic mate- 
rials, high-tech production methods 
and presentation. Students may face 
design briefs demanding machines for 
stunning and cutting the necks of 
poultry (Central School) but they 
know that with Government en- 
couragement and growing support 
from industry, there is prestige in what 
they do. 

This might amount to no more than 
the elitist chic associated with a laser 
can-opener (Duncan Ford- Young, 
Sheffield Polytechnic) or an electronic 
filofax system with computer, pop-up 
-screen and cellular telephone (Hassan 


photo-dynamic treatment of cancer 
(Simon Bolton, Leeds Polytechnic) or 
designing a computerized, modular 
teaching aid for the mentally handicap- 
ped (Peter Greening, Leeds). Not 
surprisingly, given the status of the 
communications industry, design pro- 
jects for packaging the latest technolo- 
gy often seem sufficient in themselves, 
whether it be an extraordinarily com- 
prehensive and compact secretary’s 
workstation (Mark whitely, Central) 
or a deridely cosmetic boudoir ver- 
sion in two-tone pink (Peter Lee, 
Central). 

Most product design courses, 
however, are directed towards the 
wider commercial market; the public 
services, like the petrol-engined road 


sweeper that converts into a glitter and 
snowplough (Peter Kaye, Sheffield), 
the leisure industry, like the Sand Fly 


A matter 
of design 

Michael Clarke 
visits the art school 
degree shows 


field), the pop-music world, like the 
electronic urumkit that folds up into a 
shoulder-strapped tube (David Helps, 
Central), or the domestic consumer. 


landyscht which is as comfortable as a 
chaise-longue (Jane Massey, Shef- 

How many people manage to listen to 
I a 90-minute radio play without inter- 
hiption or loss of concentration? In 
terms of radio, such a slot is an 
unconscionably long period and it 
must be said that very few plots or 
dramatists deserve no much space. 

One of the reasons the 90-minute 
play survives, one suspects, is because 
the BBC pays writers by the minute: 
that is, by minutes of broadcast mate- 
rial. Present rales arc £14.40 per 
minute for "beginners", £21.75 per 
minute for “cstaollshcd writers". Be- 
fore you get too excited and dnsh away 
to the typewriter, remember that a 
producer can insist on any number of 
re-writes; and, once you have commit- 
ted many hours to a radio script, there 
isnowhere else you can send it if Radio 
Drama’s Script Unit decides it does 
not like it. Writing wireless pinys is no 
wa y to get rich. However, the exist- 
ence of 90-minute slots does tempt 
some of our better writers into working 
for the medium when they would have 
Sid the 30-minute fee was not worth 
tne. erfort. After all, it is very much 
easier to write a lengthy play than a 
snort, neatly constructed one. 

But good direction can disguise the 
occasional longueur as last weekend's 
Saturday Night Theatre (repeated on 
Monday) proved. To be fair, with just 
a few cuts. Missing Persons by David 
Hopkins would have been a first-rate 


lingo 


Sanctions 

wnrH?- 0r C is onc °f those few curious 
si,.™* ,n English that have two oppo- 
meanings. As a noun, “sanction" 
Su 6 the sense “permission” on the 
sa fj land (J 1 * obtained the official 
& of the authorities) and 
• punishment” on the other 
linne«i! ier JF t for ncw clash on sanc- 
1986) ' heedhne in The Timas August 1 

did this come about? 
the sense of the word, in 

or was to apply to a law 

one “Pe^dly an ecclesiastical 


like the solid-fuel stove for heating and 
cooking that formally distinguishes all 
its functioning parts (Adrian Camp- 
bell, Leeds). Here, economic, practi- 
cal designs predominate over novelties 
like the clock-radio and night-light that 
looks like a Dalek (Andrew Simoncini, 
Kingston Polytechnic). 

Tne other areas of three-dimension- 
al design, with their craft traditions still 
intact, are much less unified in their 
approaches. At the Central School 
alone, ceramics ranged from the fine 
art, Miroesque forms of Astrig 
Akseralian to the domestic ware of 
Paul Overfeld, already to go into 
mass-production. In furniture, Leeds 
Polytechnic students were mostly con- 
cerned with fold-up or pack-flat 
pieces, often as ingenious as the tub 
chair made from laths of wood spliced 
with nylon that rolled up (Andrew 
Collins, Trent Polytechnic) but, in 
both these schools, there was evidence 
of the eclecticism that bedevilled the 
work elsewhere. Trent Poly’s general- 
ly excellent show had one dressing 
table that kept its Art-Deco influences 
under control (David Hingley) but 
another with lassooing tubular steel 
hanging rack (Lynne Jones) that rival- 
led the most frivolous Memphis studio 
pieces. 

Radio 

Fair play 

play. In it, a journalist, Michael Bren- 
nan, returns to Britain after 10 years 


hence. A government lias won two or 
three elections, each one consolidiat- 
ing its power base. The Britain of 10 
years earlier (two years hence?) was a 
time of gross unemployment, filthy 
streets, violence and potential revolu- 
tion. But now "things seem to have 
changed”. Britain is cleaner, safer, 
more prosperous. Everyone, except 
Michael Brennan, seems happy to fie 
back and to enjoy prosperity. “Life’s 
good. Just live it.' It also emerges that 
"things are tighter” and many people 
have “disappeared". Eventually we 



Above: “ Untitled “ (1986) by Mandy Christmas- 
acrylic, pastel, enamel, collage on paper. Right: 
solid fuel stove by Adrian Campbell 



The subject which has suffered in 
the transfer of resources to the sup- 
posedly functional and profitable areas 
of design is fine art. St Marlin's has lost 
its once-celebrated school of sculp- 
ture. Elsewhere, sculpture continues 
to develop despite the cut-backs, parti- 
cularly along ecological themes, with 
Kathryn Derrick (Sheffield) using 
webbing, piaster and tar to simulate 
the growth and decay patterns of pods 
and leaves. More urban themes pre- 
dominate at Camberwell School. De- 
rek Walker creates painful associa- 
tions out of stained sheets, hanging 


discover that a mammoth multi- 
national business organization has 
taken over the government, the latter 
having sold its soul for eternal life 
while being sustained by a small pri- 
vate army which removes any undesir- 
able - eg any investigative journalist. 

The plot was depressing!)' convinc- 
ing. If the script was, in places, 
repetitive and characters told each 
other what they already knew (a 

ty”.) The meaning then developed to 
mean both a reward for obedience on 
the one hand, what was known as a 
remuneratory sanction", and a 
punishment for disobedience on the 
other, officially a "vindicator Mo- 
tion” or b “punitive sanction . Both 
senses applied specifically to a law, and 
the manner in which it was cither 
obeyed or disobeyed. 

By the 18th century, the official 
“reward” or approving sense became 
much more general, applymgmoslly to 
something a person did or said. At the 
same time, a verb developed from the 
noun, but at first only in the approving 
sense, it was thus possible to talk of an 
authority “sanctioning” a particular 

aC it°was only in the present century 
that the present political sense of 
“sanctions* arose, denoting action 
taken by one or more countnes against 
another in order to enforce ■ violate 
law, as currently in South Africa- 
However, the verb 'JueW.i « J™ 
punitive sense has only cmer J* d . t ( 5" t h a e 
lively at present, for example m the 
, iealLgrfLasA^h sanction road 


timely and chilling warning. 

Just as timely is another production 
by Peter King. The coming Monday 
Play (August Tl, Radio 4, 8. 15pm) is A 
Schoolboy Dreaming of Africa by Chris 
Barlas. A young man, starting VSO, 
arrives in an African country as it 
approaches independence. It sounds 
as if it must be Rhadesia/Zimbabwc 
that his youthful idealism is hardened 
by colonial cynicism and disturbed by 
internal African conflicts. I will pay it 
three compliments. One, many scenes 
sound as if they were recorded on 
location. Two, it is in no way over- 
written. Three, 1 was livid that the 
preview tape did not Include the 
ending of the play and that I must wait 
to hear it on Monday. 

Next week also brings us Broad 
Daylight, starring Alec McCowen 
(Radio 3, Tuesday, 9.35pm). It is the 
final production by Ronald Mason, the 
retiring head of BBC Radio Drama. 
There is nn, I am sure, apocryphal 
story told about Ronnie. The Drama 
Department once held a fancy dress 
Christmas party. Everyone went in 
fancy dress except Ronnie who went as 
the Pope. Despite the longueurs, 
thanks for ensuring that radio drama 

Still eXiStS. , « £, an 

David Self 


bags and metal bowls, Marcus Cornish 
approaches a rare monu mentality by 
stacking and contrasting roughly bored 
and finely chiselled stones, but most 
surprising of all are Catherine Griffin’s 
delicately suspended layers of fine 
parchment. 

Women now play as important a 
part as men in fine art, composing the 
majority of this year's graduates at 
Kingston. Mandy Christmas made a 
powerful contribution to the new ex- 
pressionism with her black and white 
drawings and paintings, Laura Reiter 
used seductive colours to save her 


Television 

Between 
blue lines 

Video Box accusations of left-wing 
bins (Right to Reply, Channel 4, Au- 
gust 2) were to be expected after Paul 
Boateng's programme on police action 
nt Southall, Orgrcave ana Stonehenge 
("May the Force Be with You”, Chan- 


killers”, appearing in The Universe in 
its issue of July 27, 1956. In the 1 
Supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary , the Editor. Dr Burchfield, 
allows himself a rare comment on this 
sense of the verb. “A use Of doubtful 
acceptability at present”, he says. 

Adrian Room 

Sir - I dictated over the phone my 
piece, appearing in last week’s issue, 
about the African and Caribbean Wri- 
ters’ Festival at the ICA. Given some 
difficult names, it was almost perfectly 
transcribed: but I should point out thot 
Ngugi wa Thiongo's people are mfi 
Gikuyu, not the jikuyu. And I didn’t In 
fact refer to Ngugi himself as ‘ a 
Kenyan”. That would be rather like 
saying “William Shakespeare, an En- 
glishman”! It should have read: "Ngu- 
gi wa Thiongb, the Kenyan. 

EDWARD BLISHEN 
12 Bartrams Lane 
Hadley Wood ■ 

Bamot.EN4.4tSH' ■»« - ,,J 


nel 4, July 23). The accusations did not 
answer documentary evidence of the 
type of force used against miners, 
"hippies” and demonstrators, or the 
testimony of witnesses. They ignored 
the follow-up programme (“And the 
Beat Goes on , Channel 4, August 2) 
in which five police officers gave their 
own account of the force and its 
relationship with the community. Most 
of nil, they suggested the reaction of 
those brought up with a stereotype of 
the police constable, friendly hut firm, 
who have no reason to alter this 
because their contacts with the police 
nre limited and personal. It wns not 
Paul Boateng, but Peter Taylor, Intro- 
ducing Brass Tacks (BBC2, July 24), 
who said that “the road from bobbies 
on the beat to paramilitary policemen 
has been swiftly travelled^. 

• We should not exaggerate: before 
1968, 1 saw peaceful student demon- 
strations in Paris dispersed with water 
cannon, and clips on Paul Boateng's 
film shows that the road swiftly 
travelled is shocking chiefly because it 
docs not conform to our imngc of the 
British police and their role. Even 
without Jack Pizzey’s jaundiced view 
of Argentina (Sweat of the Sun, Tears 
of the Moon, BBC2, July 30), you 
might have guessed that oiit police 
force is more responsible than most. 
But one baton across the neck or 
plastic bullet in the groin will be 
enough to start you guessing again and 
the rash of programmes on the subject 
shows the extent of concern at what the 
police are being asked to do, and haw 
they do it. 

All in alf, it was not a good time for 
police recruitment, or for the law in 
general. The barristers who appeared 
qn Scales of Justice (ITV, July 28) 
tended fa confirm stereotypes estab- 
lished sined their guilds set up a closed 
shop in the Middle Ages. Tho antics at 


forms from complete abstraction, and 
Barbara Birchnu transformed studio 
bric-h-brac into the most refined rela- 
tionships of line, lone, colour and 
form. Specifically feminist notes were 
sharply struck in the violently sexual 
paintings of Alexandra Shaftel (St 
Martin's), the interventionist photo- 
graphy of Laura Salisbury (Leeds) and 
tne extra-curricula activities of Hilda 
Ellis (Central) who works mostly in 
performance. Of all the newer tenden- 
cies in fine art, only the neo-classical 
world of dubious heroism was left to 
the men. 


a dinner in one of the -Inns of Court 
could have come straight from the 
Farce of Maitre Pierre Pathelin. But 
there were useful hints for young 
lawyers trying to find a place in 
chambers: say you are in it for the 
money and, above all, don’t claim to 
be interested in justice. 

It was a relief to turn to Alma 
Cullen’s Screen Play “Knowing the 
Score” (BBC2, July 30). the story of 
two young musicians, diamctricajly 
opposed in their ambitions and family 
background, who meet at a disastrous 
concert. In fiction, at least, justice may 
sometimes be done. 

In the real world, even cricket isn’t 
cricket. Diverse Reports (Channel 4, 
July 30) described what had happened 
since it signed its pact with business, in 
a programme nn more perturbing titan 
the game Itself. Chess, at the Knrpov- 
Kasparov level, is so esoteric that even 
expert commentators seem pleased to 
admit bafflement: BBC2 summed up 
the championship so far (August 2) 
and ITV began a nightly report (from 
July 28) at a time guaranteed to keep 
you awake until dawn working out why 
there wasn’t an easy mate on move 2 1. 

“A species of British Olympics," 
wrote Leigh’s Guide to Wales ( 1833). 

. . trials of skill, instituted by law. 
and held here with great form and 
ceremony . . . The judges conferred 
suitable rewards on the competitors, 
i and granted permission to those whom 
they approved to exercise their talents 
before the nobility and gentry of the 
principality.” No, not a predecessor to 
the Commonwealth Games, hut the 
eisteddfod, “an institution likely to 
soften the manners of a fierce and 
warlike people”. The “extempor- 
aneous effusions” of competitors at the 
National Eisteddfod can be heard this 
week in Fishguard (where Leigh 
directs attention to the echo from me 
north-east wall of the church). 



Robin Buss 
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CONCERT TOURS 

3, Bor 8 days in Vtanna, Amsterdam, Munich. 

S in or Parts lor Ghoks, OrcheaWa, Banda. 

le or Jazz Groups indudlno concerts or 
public rati Barents. Young Muarefans, (hsdtes 
of miislo await youl 

For detail* call (011 fiBI SMS 
Eurp- Academy Outbound. (TEB) 
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The Petition. By Brian Clnrk. 
National (Lyitelron) Theatre. 

The Cucktafl Party. By T S Eliot. 
Phoenix The sure. 

Dybbuk. Adapted from Anskl by Bruce 
Myers. 

Almeida Theatre. 

Jncobousky and the Colonel. By Franz 
VVerfel/S N Behrman. 

National (Olivier) Then! re. 

Annie Get Your Gun. By Irving Berlin. 
Aldwych Theatre. 

Show' People *86: Elizabeth Welch. 
Donmar Warehouse Theatre. 

In The Petition the nuclear debate is 
polarized between retired General Sir 
Edmund Milne, who wants "to deter 
Ivan from landing at Dover", and his 
wife who wants "to remove this 
Armageddon counter". Wc see them 
first absorbed in their newspapers: his 
The Times, hers the Guardian. He 
rends that she has signed a petition to 
ban the Bomb, nnd his anger nt the use 
of his name in this way opens a series of 
rows and reconciliations which reveal 
what they have been through in a 
marriage lasting over 5*1 years. There 
has always been n great divide between 
them - a point brilliantly established 
by John ultry's split, sharply angled 
setting - but their mutual love has 


McCowen’s Reilly is more robust and 
quirkily humorous than Alee Guin- 
ness's was; She i In Gish's Celia less 
believahlc than Margaret Leighton's. 
But the play is still full of intellect uni 
excitement. Though its exact, stilted 
conversations, anitphonal dialogue, 
nnd mysterious libation now seem odd, 
it is a profound meditation on the 
human condition (contra Sartre), 
prompting discussion long after the 
performance ends. 

Dybbuk is an adaptation for two 
players of the Moscow Habima 
Theatre's greatest 1920s success The 
Dybbuk. A young girl, about to be 


married . is possessedby the soul of her 
true love who has committed suicide. 
This version takes place in the context 
of a Sabbath meal shared by Bruce 
Myers and Josinnue Stoleru. As the 
action progresses they assume diffe- 
rent characters: she, a male student, a 
bride; lie her lover, father, grand- 
mother, rabbi. Together they create an 


atmosphere of great intensity cleverly 
punctuated by humour, a powerfully 
moving insight into an esoteric Jewish 


by John Bury’s split, sharply angled 
setting - but their mutual love has 
survived incompatibility, absence, 
alienation, infidelity. 

John Mills plays the General with 
meticulous attention to physical detail 
and astonishing emotional force. 
Rosemary Hums stipe rhlv mutches 
him. Polemics occasionally f :ikc prece- 
dence and credulity is sir.iined; was 
ever u couple so umusinely uiticiilurv 
over elevenses'.' Hut The Petition is that 
rarity. :i play ol ideas, wittily express- 
ed, impeccably directed, wonderfully 
acted - very welcome. 

So is The Cocktail Puny. 11 ic guests 
at Edward's parly couldn't be con- 
tacted in time to cunccl. His wife 
Lavinia has left him and. despite the 
charms of his mistress Celia, lie wants 
her back. A mysterious guest (liar- 
court- Reilly, nn omniscient psychiat- 
rist assisted hy "The Guardians") re- 
unites the estranged pair and sets Celia 
on the path to suit-fulfilment which 
leads to grisly murtyrdom. 

As I remember it, the original 
lajndon production was less u musing 
than John Dexter's revival, which is 
patently directed with old-fashioned 
notions of "strong positions" for 
actors* “big moments". Simon Ward is 
excellent as stuffed-shin Edward; Alec 


world. 

The Jewishness of Jacohuwsky in 
Jacohowskynnd the Colonel consist s in 
being n wheeler-dealer survivor. His 
ad ventures with an anti-scinilic Polish 
Colonel, escuping from occupied 
France 1940. stretch over three acts. 
Six separate locations (Saul Kudoms- 
ky's marvellous designs) and a dog 
provide most of Hie entertainment. 
Good actors are wasted on wartime 
propagandist cardboard characters. 
Broadway's IU44 success fails miser- 
ably in London. IWn. 

1**46-47 saw Annie Get Your Gun 
bicakiiiu box olfitv records mi broad- 
way and in London. Irving Berlin's 
evergreen score provided hits that 
remain popular. " Hie book" has not 
worn well. Its message to world’s-hcst 
sharpshooter Annie Oakley is: “Be 
second best Annie nnd you'll gel your 
hum. " Prettily presented, the produc- 


tion never once lifts you off your sent. 

Elisabeth Welch, 77 nnd still singing 
with artistry and power, goes through 


14 numbers nnd memories of New 
York, Paris London 1920-86 drawing 
cheers cn mute, » standing ovation nt 
the end. She sings “Miss Otis Regrets" 
belter even thnn Ella. With Jonathan 
Cohen (piano) she turns midnight's 
hour into a party no one wants to leave. 


John James 


Lies and deceit 


Cold Times 

The Quesiors Theatre Company 
Studio 

To convert b brilliant short novel fa 
first-person narration by a teacher in 
an unnamed fascist state) into a con- 
cise stsge-plav is no easy task; to make 
that play work with a cast of eight and a 
minimal set is a tour de force. Geoff 
Webb, the adaptor of Odfln von 
Horvath's 1937 novel Jugend Ofme 
Goit, and Helen Walker, the director, 
have admirably succeeded in doing 
iust that. 

After setting the scene in the class- 
room (and this opening scene con- 
tains one ot'llie adaptor's very few but 
totally justified additions), the action 
moves to a pre- military training camp 
where a murder is committed. The 
unravelling of the lies and deceit 
surrounding this crime forms the 
dramatic centreof the play, both atthc 
-camp and at the subsequent trial. 

The radio plays an important part 


Age exchange 

We apologize for ihc number of mis- 
print*. which crept min r>ur review of 
( Aae f-..u h inpv'v The Time nffhir Lives 
' Juh 2-') An lilusrr.iT'.-J book nf 
> tlu orr:;- rule is available from Age 


throughout, both as an instrument of 
propaganda and as a skilful device for 


propaganda and as a skilful device for 
furthering the plot. Against this back- 
ground the actors slip in and out of 
their various roles with changes of 
wins, hats and voices but without hitch 
or hesitation. The boys at the camp, 
played by five girls with stony express- 

i/tnr nknnnn 1.. i 1 


ions, change effortlessly to become 
leering prostitutes or to form a chorus 
of gossiping women, commenting on 



l iinmii Chi m (I i v mid Javier dr Frulus in Stilted Vision 


Feet first 


events. 

Adaptor, director and actors have 
combined to produce an economical, 


Ballet Rambert School. 

West London Institute of Higher 
Education. 

Itondou Contemporary Dance School. 
The Place Theatre. 

Ji .i= an= ■ ... 

Summer shows have nut been confined 
to art colleges. In Twickenham. Ram- 
bert ^chaolprcsentcd eight pieces, the 
work or second, third and final year 
students. Likewise, in Bloomsbury. 
LCDS showed six pieces. 

Rambert opened with a revival of 
Antony Tudor's Soirie Musicale which 
the students have been dancing in Ihc 
recent Diamond Jubilee performances 
by Ballet Ramberts at Sadlers Wells. 
With its apparently simple choreogra- 
phy based on folk dances, it must hove 
seemed an ideal choice for young 
dancers. But such articssness requires 
technical assurance, stage presence 
and firm projection if it is to carry. 
Only Charlotte Bell suggested these 
qualities; consequently Tudor’s ballet 
seemed trivial. 

Ex-student Patricia Tierney's Brit- 
ten Symphony , though sometimes loo 
busy, suited the students much better. 
Good straightforward abstract move- 
ment patterns, dance for its own sake. 


{MM 


-.-—b nmn 

thev all makes us uncomfortably aware 
of how dose wc are to the liberal- 
minded, but fallible and cowardly 
teacher- narrator. Anyone at the Edin- 
burgh Festival this month should be 
sure to see this excellent production. 

Ian Hulsh 

Cold Times is in Edinburgh at the 
South Side Centre, August 11-23. 


Exchange, 15 Camden Row Black- 
heath, London SE3 UQA. £3 + £1 
p&p; OAPs £1.50 + £! p&p. The 
company are currently taking book- 
ings for their OctuberfNovembcr tour 
of Sty First personal memories of 
job-hunting the Twenties and Thirties. 
Details from the above address. 


jo show excellent pointe-work, ba- 
lance and nurte de-bras, ably part- 
nered by Graham Woodward. Scott 
Ambler, another ex-student, choreog- 
raphed Shortfall Fall which included 
some very effective doublcs-work for 
two men before expanding Into a 

L." 1 *. fcmale addition - 

oienn Wilkinson s crisp entrechats, 
neat footwork, excellent balance and 
splendid fluidity were noteworthy. 

. ““jew audeni Glenn Wilkin- 
son s We Stand And Fall, clever varia- 
tions on rifle and firing squad drills for 
four women, was expertly danced to a 

Fr ? m ,he same y“r 
Keith Wilkinson’s Ave Maria lo 
Schubert bad the dancers flailing their 
arms like a cornfield in a storm? quite ■ 
against the music’s inner stillness. Also 
in religious vein, third year Nigel 
Burgess attempted to link filmed 
cemetery sequences with staged dance 


to a Byrd Muss. 

Excitement came with the Act 3 
Sleeping Beauty Grand Pas-de-denx 
danced with aplomb by Nmikn Ito 
securely partnered hy James Robert. 
And the audience cheered ken Ge 
Laof, by second year Tracey Sue 
Culmnn. This exploration of "the Afri- 
can Quest for 'tin ultimate being"' to 
David Fiinshaw's "African Snnctus" 
was splendidly inventive and brilliantly 
danced with fine control and assurance 
-- especially by mercurial Andre de 
Villiers and Tim Pcrscnt. 

LCDS's programme wus much less 
varied. Moth Mores (third year Me tie 
Skanseng) used 1(J minutes uninven- 
Jiyely. Stilted Vision (third year Earl 
Lloyd Hepburn) started in silence with 
dancers moving in well-drilled unison 
Jo suggested automata in spasm. Hep- 
burn 5 command of stillness and inven- 
tion (excellent fluor-wurk and leaping 
turns into falls) never flagged for 1/ 
minutes. Using more Classical techni- 
que, Moon Storm (third year Jojo 
Roberts) showed gifted young dancers 
with good jumps, turns, bcuutifully 
controlled extension and line working 
m dose rapport. Blind Minds (third 
year Isabel Mortimer) effectively de- 
ployed a dance chorus of hlack-robcd 
worshippers (?) disturbed by the incur- 
sions oF red-dad dancers. Last Flower 
(fourth year Dario ZuccoUi) com- 
pleted the students' work. Whip It To 
w Je J ly ' choreographed by Robert 
North, changed high seriousness to 
laughter with a mixture ol jazz, blues 
ana show dancing. 

Despite a sameness of music, 
choreographic vocabulary and ideas, 
LCDS showed high professionalism in 
everything. Thoughtful design, first- 
class lighting and sound reproduction, 
well- produced programmes backed up 
the expertise ana sense of show- 
manship exhibited by Ihc dancers. 
Rambert’s lighting was frankly bad, its 
sound reproduction appalling, its 
programmes shoddy, in general, its 
dancers seemed less polished - some of 
them dancing with blank inexpressive 
faces as if to dance was a necessary 
chore rather than a delight. 

John James 


Concert liy (lie specialist mud«.L^ 

Well, cinriil 

Purcell Room. 

wSiL'iL'K. t ! ,c .. yom , 18 n,u »«iaiis of 
Wells is fike taking a look inloacrysS 

bill nnd glimpsing the sobfeisS 
orchestral players of the future aS 
soon becomes irrelevant when s |X 


year-old delivers a perform a nee «£h 
all the technique and confidence of* 
professional. 

The specialist musicians are thu 
pupils singled out for an intend 
musical education from the agt rf 
eight. The pianists were particularh 
impressive. Hie Haydn PianoTrloinF 
was at times a shade dominated t»m 
otherwise excellent young pianiy 
Richard Orntrod, but in the trio of fa 
second movement some sentot 
violin playing from Jinny Leemrarat 
through. 

It requires some courage to ladder 
work as familiar as the Schubert Tram 
Quintet nnd this was perhaps the only 
work that disappointed in the whole 
evening, lucking n certain Schubertim 
sparkle. 

The young players demomiraifd 
confident mastery of the 20(b-centor? 
idiom with the Poulenc Sextuor for 
Wind and Piano and an interesting 
fragment of early Britten - the Quar- 
tettino. A technically demanding trod 
fur 1 1 players, it never lost its momen- 
tum under (he strong leadership d 
John Smart , who also led the chamber 
orchestra in the Divertimento by Wil- 
liam Mathias. 

The two piano soloists demons- 
trated the talent that won them plans 
in the finals of the European Music for 
Youth Piano empetition. Sophie Ro> 
cr-Curzon’s sensitive rendering of the 
Schumann Abcgg Variations m 

S crimps unfairly overshadowed by the 
ninboynni Liszt Mephisto Waltz cr- 
edited with technical brilliance and 
mature assurance by 15-year-oM 
Jonathan Ayerst. 

It was gratifying to observe som 
students playing in more than cm 
ensemble, showing that at Wells the 
virtuoso is not nurtured at the expense 
of i lie all-round musician. 

Philippa Davidson 


Wall to wall 

Paint Magic, By JocasUj I mw-IT 
Windwara/Bcrger Paints £9.95. 07n* 
0339 3 , 

Payability. By Jocasla Imea- „ 

Weidenfeld and Nicolsonf 12.95,0^ 

78729 2 , 

Patina, the magical ageing of * 
through the passing of timj > 
the aid of Jocnsta Inness «»rt 

be rapidly achieved. WaUs^jg 

a Max Factor pancake a PP“[JjL ^ 
become ns delicate as a 
plexion in a few h°un- D . 

Certainly not. Expensive? On tbe 

inn - much cheaper and easier 
wallpaper or paint. aarfl0 WBnd 
Paint Magic, now Rw 
still selling well is 

ity. Inevitably, they do overiBp,^ 

two together cover eveiy 
technique and are ktti by ^ 
enthusiasm f" SoatteriDi, 

an up-market D . IY “te3 
staining, sponging, “Wg^bett- 
ing, ragging, japanning, ^ 

ing, and man y 1 I 5S w „w?hne dearly 

ir^sformatiqn sklUs wWch are 

explained with reapes * 
suppliers where necessary. 

Jocftsta Innes Is 


first she taclded a mem ^ in 

In Swanage, next a preuy ^ to 
Spitalfields; now she is deUgn 
pass on her skills- , judi - 1 

1 Selected with f^jlSaiib* 
ciously, these applied G knowing 
novel and satisfying- ^JJfigioriitt. 

when to stop, oreven when no ^ (fl 

Is vital to the overaUefiecj. o | d ^ 
Imagine the fever tRiung u jj 5tre ssed . 
surfecc safe painted with 

stencilled, marblcd. o p 

trompe Voeil deceptions- 

Betty Tad** 
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Other side 
of the coin 


Money 

British Museum 
Admission free 
Until October 26. 

Exhibitions at the British Museum 
often suffer from a failure of nerve. 
While one must applaud the imagina- 
tion and resource which conceived the 
idea of an exhibition on money, using 
the BM's collections “from cowrie 
shells to credit cards", the execution is 
less to be admired. 

So many opportunities seem to have 
been lost. Wny, for example, docs the 
section on electronic banking have no 
interactive video displays? Photo- 
graphs, text and artefacts could have 
been more skilfully integrated at no 
extra cost; and for very little extra a few 
dioramas could have been sketched 
out. 

An exhibition like this, trendily 
designed in grey nnd pink, with large- 
scale texts labelling sections, big maps 
and photographs, objects divided by 
some kind of “story ,r rather than by 
(ime-and-place, has already pushed 
the viewer so far from the old glass- 
case display that its failure to flesn out 
its theme even further seems wilful. 
The BM's own new Egyptian sculpture 
gallery is far more successful. 

Hie most intriguing exhibit is actual- 
ly to be found in the Museum court- 
yard where, under sponsorship from 
the Nationwide Building Society, a 
display of medieval minting in full 
costume is being given. Avid question- 
ing from alt ages is skilfully answered 
and the coins themselves arc 
appealingly marketed. You can also 
buy cowrie shell necklaces or coin 
bracelets, as well as a schoot-orientcd 
Money Fun Book with several gnnies 


From Kttle acorns 

Uma Ram Nath looks at resource packs and literature 
on an alternative source of employment 


in it (£1.50) nnd a heavily-written 
catalogue Money, edited by Joe Cribb 
(£7.95 for the BM; £9.95 elsewhere). 

‘This is Money", announces the 
opening section of the exhibition, and 
goes on to show what different objects 
nave been used, from our present 
coinage under the Coinage Act 1971, 
lo the cowrie shells of ancient China or 
feathered coils of the South Sea 
Islands. 

It denies that money primarily arose 
as a way of standardizing barter, and 
Points to the first recorded (Hammur- 
abi) uses of silver given in taxes and 
tithes and to ceremonial gifts in tribal 
societies today (huge stones with holes 
oi them arc the most striking). These 
are used to suggest that the redistribu- 
tion of wealtn is as important as 
Payment for goods and services. But 
this interesting line of argument finds 
no more expression in the displays 
which survey various uses and abuses 
or money, from talismans and 
ornamental headdresses to outright 
forgeiv 

Saving boxes from all epochs, the 
■naloEth B Pvx at our own Royal Mint, 
■*®rds of Hoards; and the introduc- 
"0“ of banks and paper money are all 
covered. A section on the English Civil 
“«and rival coinages intimates how 
Power over money has come to be 
SjJJPyHWps with power over political 
7,16 actuaI process of metal 
fraction and casting, and the print- 
"oles Is also brought in. 
tniL » 1 tTa " s ^ on from "treasure to 
nf,fc-B S ^ lven s P BCe , and the creation 
the Bank of England, “a Bank which 
^“computed doth almost double the 
pS 00,0 85 Money" (William 
caAi 17th century). And so to the 
Wo ^ng^ nSer mac * 1 ' nes (not actually 

enrirJ? ' a * a . I ? e exhibition, and an 

ac£2«S S Vj ,Ject ' Properly prepared, 

uJEJSK « et a great deal out of it. 
of thp - 3 - e raorc effort on the part 
tiorit .“Sinkers, a few more quota- 
ble r«i Iew more illustrations involv- 
stron D p. monetary transactions, and a 
wasBn 4 r ' Concentral ‘ o n on how money 
ff^^d-would have made for l 
mon stimulating day out. 

' * ■ - Vjctpria Neumark 


While the face of employment and 
industrial relations has changed radi- 
cally in post-industrial Britain, the 
cooperative “third option" which 
could offer a way out has not yet been 
really exploited in this country. The 
present economic climate and the 
closure of businesses could stimulate a 
future for the workers' buy-out and 
liberate all kinds of skills, but Britain 
remains locked into the traditional 
pattern of work and employment. 

European cooperatives arc evidence 
that the movement can generate abun- 
dant resources and prospects for 
growth. In 1956 Mondragon started in 
Spain with 23 people making paraffin 
cookers. By 1970 it had become the 
country's chief manufacturer of elec- 
tric ovens and refrigerators with 3,000 
worker-members. Half of France’s 
fishermen arc part of cooperatives, as 
are a third of the workforce in Italy. 
Credit unions (another form of coop- 
erative activity) supply about a sixth of 
all consumer credit in the .USA. 

There arc many incarnations of 
collective management and common 
ownership, but they nil offer greater 
control over work and resources and 
they can open up avenues, particularly 
for women and for those who may be 
disabled or have special needs. 

There arc some 1 ,300 cooperatives 
in Britain and over a quarter of them 
are based in London. The Co-op stores 
are the most visible forms, but co-ops 
range from producing industrial resins 
to providing mobile creche facilities, 
from offering printing services to mak- 
ing aerobic compost oins. One makes 
multicultural toys, another whole- 
foods, while another designs kitchens. 

The pooling of skills, tackling finan- 
cial hurdles and acute lack of capital, 
the need for organization, the teaming 
of enterprise with management, arc all 
elements that would form the spine for 
good classroom discussion. There are 
resource packs and literature that can 
be drawn upon, produced by a variety 
of organizations. 

The Education Department of the 
Cooperative Union, for example, hasa 
Cooperation schools pack, negligibly 
priced at £1, which provides a panor- 
amic view of the movement, supported 



by good detail for use by the teacher. 
1 ney have also just entered the third 
and finnl year of a Schools Curriculum 


Development Project for coopera- 
tives, which is being evolved in con- 
junction with the Sheffield local educa- 
tion authority. 

The idea of working with a group of 
people in democratic control and parti- 
cipation is one that has intrinsic appeal 
for young people. But, says Charlie 
Cattcll of the Industrial Common 
Ownership Movement (ICOM) in 


Leeds, the cooperative is not exempt 
from the harsh realities of the business 
jungle. The most popular notion for a 
cooperative business for young people 
is to set up a cafe, he says, but selling 
directly to the consumer is not general- 
ly a dynamic area, unless you have a 
specialized product or service. 

Established only 10 years ago, there 
are now ICOM offices around the 
country. They offer advice and tech- 
nical support on establishing co-ops, 
but also navq information materials. 
The Leeds headquarters has produced 
a half-hour video. Control Yourself 
(£39.50), dealing with seven workers’ 
coops around the country, that have 
been set up by young people. It is 
designed to trigger discussion and 
informed debate. ICOM also has a 
Guide to Initial Jargon, a useful glos- 
sary of terms. The Women's Link-Up 
offshoot aims to provide training and 
education for women and to encourage 
representation In the movement. 

Make a Real Job of It (Inter-Action 
Trust), is a refreshing starting point ior 
classroom projects. Colloquially writ- 
ten and illustrated, it is a step-by-step 
guide, for school leavers, to setting up 
small “Odd-job cooperatives". It de- 
mystifies the routine problems of run- 


ning a business, such as book keeping. 


The Cooperative Development 
Agency, ana its network of local 
branches, provides advice and in- 
formation, for people wishing to start a 
cooperative venture. This autumn sees 
the publication of a National Directory 
of New Co-operatives and Community 
Business (£5750 including p&p). The 
Coventry CDA has a “Tutor's Guide" 
which is really meant for tutors run- 
ning courses on cooperative working. 
It is expensive at £4o, with “Students’ 
Notes" at £5, but it is the most 
comprehensive one yet for in-depth 
analysis. 

The Open University’s Cooperative 
Research Unit has just launched a 
series on Cooperative Working. It also 
lias a useful list of books, papers and 
articles written on the subject. 

One extremely fruitful source of 
Information is the Plunkett Founda- 
tion for Cooperative Studies. Based in 
Oxford, it is devoted to promoting the 
cooperative movement both In Britain 
and overseas. They have excellent 
catalogues (culled from all the pub- 
lishers) and a mail order book service 
forpublicotions. 

The Greater London Enterprise 
Board has slim but meaty booklets on 


Verbal ammunition 


Time After Time 
Cassette and course book £10.50 
National Extension College, 18 
Brooklands Avenue . Cambridge CB2 

Time After Time is a post-elementary 
language course book and cassette put 
“.l?- u.. (k. Mori/uml Rstpnsmn 


second Language v .1 -"--yr 

ting to deal with the problems of living 
in Britain. . , . 

Post-elementary is a blanket de- 
scription. To be more specific, the 
course suits those who have already 
learned English on a formal grammar 
basis, those who have picked up a 
functional English but are weak on 
grammar and those who have com- 
pleted an ESL course and need to 
extend their knowledge of both ftme- 
tion and grammar. It presents students 
with real-uFe situations, no matter how 
erim. There are the inevitable com- 
• • LUhniin sicnina on. 


in TheaiC of the dialogues, the role-, 
play and the grammar exercises is to 
provide students with the mea “ 
understanding what s going on end the 
diance to make themselves clearly 
understood . . The- book's well stocked 


with useful expressions and Jaunty 
colloquial phrases which, when added 
to the straightforward grammar struc- 
tures. make for a pleasantly balanced 
level or speaking. 

The voices used on the cassette are ■ 
not the stereotyped, polite responses 
often Favoured in the English as a 
Foreign Language world; they are 
often narsh, dismissive and sometimes 
plainly unhelpful. The positive advan- 
tage to all this is that the student is 
provided with the right kind of verbal 
ammunition to deal with tricky situa- 
tions, whether it's a road accident, a 
death, or a doctor who won’t listen to 
his patient. The opportunities pro- 
vided by the roleplay and discussion 

a s should lead to a deeper under- 
ng of not only another language 
but another world together. . 

The authors stress that grammar is 
back on the ESL agenda. I for one 
hadn’t realized it had ever been re- 
moved. I would have preferred more 
grammatical exercises but given the 
functional purp° se °f tlw course book 
and its need to provide discussion 
points and explanations, the authors 
have worked out a good arrangement. 
They deal specifically with the past, 
present and future and provide an 
excellent teachers' book. 

;PlM9,WI!mer. 


notes 


cooperatives. Working Together (on 
trade unions and worker co-ops) offers 
a concise analysis of the subject. 

Charities and development agencies 
ton have muterial that could supple- 
ment other resources. Trnidcraft, for 
example, supports cooperatives in the 
developing countries and has adult 
education male rial. 

This resource guide is meant only to 
indicate the kinds of materials avail- 
able and nianvof the publications have 
excellent bibliographies and contact 
lists which cun he Followed up 


Control Yourself, video, £39.50 ine 
VAT and p&p; Beginners Park £ 1.3(1 
inc P&p- ICOM Co Publications, 
mainly on manage rial and technical 
aspects. 

ICOM Women’s Link-Up, 14 Great 
George Street, Leeds LSI 3DW, (tel: 
0532 434023) 

Open University: Cooperative Re- 
search Unit, Walton Hall. Milton 
Keynes, MK7 6AA (id: 0908-652102/ 
3) Cooperative Working, a scries of 
three, the Last to be published in 


NEVER GO WITH A STRANGER 
Plnocchlo.the Hama Office and Walt 
Disney Productions have teamed up to 
produce a package called "Strange 
Danger”, which Is launched lo combat 
the menace of child molestation. 

. The package contains posters, 
colouring sheets and bookmaiks based 
on the characters In “Plnocchlo", and is 
being brought out to coincide with the 
launch of the film. 

Further Information on "Stranger 
Danger" Is available from Christine Jude 
. or Rosemary Waugh, Home Office, 50 
Queen Anne’s Gale, London SW1 H 9AT. 

WORKBENCH 

A new bench manufactured by the 
Lervad company Is designed to help 
meet the needs of the handicapped In 
schools and training centres. The bench 
can be raised or lowered and tilted along 
its length up to an angle of 40 degrees. 

Full details are available from Lervad 
UKLtd, 4 Denham Parade, Denham, 

I Uxbridge UB94DZ. 


inc p&p. N umbers 2 & 3 more business 
oriented for potential cooperators. 
£6.95 each inc p&p. Bibliography of 
books, papers and articles on the 
subject, the last two available from the 
Open University. 

Cooperative Development Agency 
(CDA). National headquarters: 
Broad me ad House. 21 Panton Street, 
London SWL (tel: 01-839 2985), 
National Directory oj New Coopera- 
tives and Community Businesses - due 
in autumn. £5.50 inc p&p. 

CDA, Unit 15, The Arches Industrial 
estate, Spon End, Coventry CV1 3JQ 
0203 714(178. Coventry Coops Course, 
£46 for Tutor’s Guide and £5 for 
Students’ Notes. 

Inter- Action Trust, Royal Victoria 
Dock, London E16 1BT (lei: 01-5111 
0413/6) Make a Real Job of It, £3. 
The Plunkett Foundation for Co-opera- 
tive Studies, 31 Giles Street, Oxford 
0X1 3LF (tel: 0865 53960). Catalogues 
'and mail order book service. 

Greater London Enterprise Board. 
63-67 Newington Causeway, London 
SEI 6BD (tel: 01-403 0300) Working 
Together, Enterprising Women, Enter- 
prising London Newsletter, free. 

The Education Department, Co-opera- 
tive Union Ltd, Stanford Hall, Lough- 
borough, Leics LEU 5QR (tel: 
050982 2333) Cooperation, A Pack far 
Schools, £1. 

Tra Id craft Educational Foundation, 
I Kings way, Gateshead Nell ONE 0632 
873191. 


GUM BICHROMATE WORKSHOP 
The National Museum of Photography 
will be running a two-day workshop on 
Gum bichromate printing on September 
20and21,1986. 

The course alms to Introduce 
participants to the process and will 
enable them to produce their own print. 

It will run from 9.30am-4.30pm,and will 
cost £25 (£20 for students). 

For further information contact Adrian 
Budge, Head of Education and 
Interpretation, National Museum of 
Photography, Film andTelevlsIon, 
Prince's View, Bradford, West Yorkshire. 

ENERGY FACTOR 
The Fifth National Energy Efficiency 
competition for schools, organized by 
the Electricity Council on behalf of the 
Department of Energy, is currently taking 
place. The competition Is aimed at 12 lo 
17-year-olds, and will Involve them in 
investigating energy processes In the 
home and the workplace. 

The competition kit comprises a 
competition manual, teachers' notes, a 
facts and resources book as well as 
video, computer software, posters, 
stickers and badges. 

Full details of the competition are 
available from Hobsons Ltd, Bateman 
Street, Cambridge CB2 LLZ. 
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This year a new museum opened in 
The Hague - or nil her a new Afuseun. 
a concept which combines ‘‘Museum” 
and “Onderwiis", the Dutch word for 
Education. Its been built first nnd 
foremost for chi k Iren iu The Hague's 
schools, hut also for the general public, 
and it is a huge success. 

The Hague Tins laid an educational 
museum since 10(14, when educational 
reformers wanted to give children 
actual experience of real things. But, 
even though the original museum grew 
into five small ones, covering geology, 
biology, history, physics and ethnol- 
ogy, it was still too small to develop its 
full educational potential. So nearly 
£12 million has been spent by the town 
on n new building, a further Cl. 3 
million has been raised by sponsors, 
and the new Mn.won opened at the 
beginning of March. 

The Mitseon is linked to The 
Hague's municipal museum by an 
enormous entrance hall, with its floor 
decorated by three long strips, one 
lighted, one heated and one mngnetic- 
cnildren have a lot of fun playing with 
keys and coins on the magnetic strip. 

The ground flour display presents a 
general introduction to life on earth, 
with the overall title "The Earth - Our 
Home”. It starts with an impressive 15 
metre skeleton of n small whale, which 
wro^wnshed up on the Hutch const in 

Extracts from (lie Dutch Constitu- 
tion on basic human rielits flash across 
electronic notice huanfs - the riulit to 
learn, freedom of religion, no discri- 
mination hecause of race or colour. 

I he displays arc iniriuuirm - a 
crammed easeful of d.-IE fit different 
national dress, nieinbers of the cat 
family, a nomad's tent 'landing next to 


Around the world 

Virginia Makins reports from The Hague on the town’s latest educational museum 


END PAGE 



an abstract inode] of futuristic housing. 
All are designed to give an impress- 
ionistic introduction to the range of 
exhibits on the main flour. 

Upstairs, the live constituent parts 
of the uld museum remain, starling 
with geology ami ending with etlino- 
loay. Hut the sections flow into each 
other. 

Everything is well displayed, at child 
level, with intriguing juxtapositions 
ami contrasts - a tortoise in front of a 


suit of armour, an owl with staring eyes 
overlooking a large butterfly with 
owl-like eves on its wings to deter its 
enemies. Fossils find reptiles in the 
display on evolution are backed ap by 
models and pictures so that they make 
more sense to children. A number of 
videos help bring the display to life, 
and some of the objects can be nicked 
up ami studied. 

I he museum opened with u lot of 
interactive mnchincs to demonstrate 


scientific phenomena, hut most did not 
survive the first two months and 
t(H),(HMl visitors. Almost all the mod- 
els, charts and videos arc put together 
hy the staff in u large nnd well- 
equipped studio. There is even a 
resident taxidermist, who makes the 
splendid displays of birds and animals. 

Minority groups are sensitively en- 
tered for with exhibitions on Indone- 
sian or Turkish life, nnd there arc bold 
attempts to show links between diffc- 


I here is not too much to read bb j 
whni there is comes in three sj 
i n,nin, « 1 “-‘xt in big prim, 
longer paragraphs fn mediuS 
prait. and small print formcrS 
/cd explanations. (The mE 
lopes to find n sponsor to fundS! 

Around the main exhibition s» 
are rooms with self-contained (Mm 
on ancient Egypt, the Secondly 
War, tropical ram forest. The 
photography, Dutch prehistory, wi 
many others. These can be shut ofta 
rotating display panels and Beds 
classrooms for the special lessons jm 
by the staff of 211 teacher/curatonto 
local schoolchildren. Lessons an sd 
being developed for the new rnuwm, 
but there is a long list For (eachento 
choose from - os twice and mmj 
classes wantina to come than tk 
museum can accommodate. 

The classes and displays are de- 
signed for seven to 14-year-olds, tas 
three-year project has been funded to 
develop lessons and materials fn 
younger children. Downstairs is i 
small library and reading room, when 
children can read hooks on topics tha 
have interested them. 

It all adds up to an impressive 
introduction to the world - and to 
some of its more, difficult problems. 
One or the liiiul exhibits is a shopping 
basket full of bread, milk, baked berns 
- the Dutch child's everyday food- 
con trusted with what is available in 
hungrier parts of the world. “Of coow 
it’s morul,” said a curator- “oflerafl.il 
is an educational museum." 


On a tightrope 

Michael Clarke reviews UV r s series on new 
directions at the Royal College of Art 



ADULT EDUCATION 

Burning Ihc Phoenix: New Direct tuns 

at the Royal College or Arl 

ITV 

Thursdays ll.30jim. 

Less provocative than the introductory 
programme suggested, David Hodg- 
son s six-part senes Tur Thames Televi- 
sion has, nevertheless, stuck to its 
theme of the sudden wave of commer- 
cial competitiveness that has swept 
over Britain's lop, post- graduate col- 
lege of art and design since Jocelyn 
Stevens left journalism to become its 
head a couple of years ago. 

Without any professional training or 
direct experience in the visual arts, his 
reforms have been Draconian. The 
departments have been reduced from 
five to three, staff have been put on 
nve-yeai- contracts and. most con- 
troversial of all, the degree courses 
have been cut from three to two years. 

The widcT implications of these 
changes became dear before the first 
programme was over. Industrial de- 
sign has doubled its student intake and 
will have 78 next year. Transport 
design has doubled to 22 with financial 
support coming from foreign manufac- 
turers. 

It is this shift of resources to com- 


mercially viuhlc designs and the active 
pursuit of outside investment thnt will 
most radically alter the direction of l lie 
Royal College of Art. The fine an 
prejudices and laissez-faire practices 
Inherited from the Victorians have 
been replaces by hnrd-noscd business 
ambitions and an autocratic adminis- 
tration. 

One or the first things wc saw was 
students working on a more up-to-date 
graphics image for the college, to 
replace the phoenix which has been 
house-sivlc since 1892. With a recent- 
ly-installed holography unit, “able to 
draw and construct any image you 
wiint", the key question that the new 
image should answer was, what is the 
role of the college today? The one 
approved by Gcrt Dunbar, a Dutch 
graphics tutor brought in by the new 
administration, had a monocvciist re- 


few days later by Stevens who put the 
job out to a commercial design studio. 

The students have their criticisms of 
the new regime. One jewellery student 
laid us ihat she had left her job because 
“it all became so involved with making 
money that I lost all my creativity’*; 
and had come to the RCA hoping to 
find “pure creativity - all the time to 
yourself . She had been disappointed 
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Designing and creating a style 
Sfi with a fashion student who 

thought there are too many commer- 
cial projects . . . Being at college is all 
about making money’*! He, however, 
did recognize that “unfortunately, 
if wc don ( have these projects, 
we won t make money for the college". 
But whether he or any other student 
wished to see some of it spent on 
champagne receptions for 
told u? buyCrs an ° Investors, no one 

-Commercialism has now penetrated 
SfMr dC K mCnt ' eVcn finc nrt - The 

college staff seem to support this 

Joanne Brogdcn.Tad of 
381 18 years, confcs- 

>fohVt badl1 1 al ^ ays 80t ,ho balance 
nght between student aspirations and 
commercial prpjeets,; Yet she was 
convinced that Vis absolutely im- 


crSf -° f IC tS! ,iBfl ’J hC right Of 

CTitlcism about their work”. This 
then, is thq new direction at the RCA* 


Phillip, BBC 

Hugh David talks to the new linkman for Children's 

Television 


hflccn years ago at Television Centre 
in London. Edward Barnes, hostel of 
BBC Children's Programmes, began 
casting around for a new way to 
package his department's wares. And 
at Newquay in Cornwall a boy started 
applying for work at the BBC, typing 
his letters lest his handwriting betrayed 
his age. 

"1 wanted to be un Radio One," 
remembers Phillip Schofield now. 
'Like every other 10 or 1 1 or 12-ycnr- 
old then, by God I was desperate to get 
on Radio Oncl" 

Like bB but a handful of the rest, he 
didn t. But last year a mixture of 
internal politics, personality and sheer 
persistence led to his becoming the 
face of Children's BBC— a chirpy, live 
and massively popular on-screcn pre- 
senter linking the separate program- 
mes in that 90-minute lute afternoon 
slot. 

Phillip Schofield's route was 
round-about. He put up with the 
obscurity of on outside broadcasts 
booking clerk for two years, and then 
moved to New Zealand with his pa- 
rents. Out there lie got himself in front 
of a microphone , and was offered a job 
fronting a television programme called 
Shazam. 

Following a stay in Australia, where 
he became a minor star, lie renewed 
his assault on Ihc BBC, This lime the 
letters were accompanied by tapes of 
°f his work on Shazam. That 
did the trick. Someone at Broadcnstin 
House in Manchester 


1 drag childrens' television awayfron 
exactly that rnlhcr patronizing, tonal 
and "nduli” style. Fifteen years 
viously he hod begun thinking nowtat 
could nappen, devising and encourag- 
ing programmes like Grange 
John Craven’s Newsrouttavlm 
dren would sec as relevant and impW’ 
tnnt to them. . . .. 

Adding an on-screen P re ¥ n !'f „ 
weld them all together vis almw b 
after- thought , not part of the sew® 5 
of things At all. It had to come, lhw£ 
The opposition had > ,ready SS- 
lished the idea of a - 
star guest presenter Tor 
ITV, and the computer graP Wcs 2 
prefaced BBC chfliWs pro?* 5 
at the lime were taking a W d 
They were hardly state-oMM^- 
somcihing new was needed. _ 

So at this time last year, ^ S 
unknown antipodean star founW 
self replacing (fie contmuityan^ 
in the BBC! presentation dud'og 
hour and a naif each weeWay 
noon. Right from the start 

continue lo pour in. 

“They write because Ihey ^,, 
volvcd.* Phdlip Schofield ^ 

they do. It is for a 

reasons. Certainly w 

has considerable *W*1 h ™ ijW 

•^•passim *£ 


Beyond reaction 




^oj Being against elitism , racism 
and sexism is all very 
honourable but schools have got 


to be for something as 
well, says John Wilson. 


T eachers are an oppressed class. So far 
from having the power, respect and 
autonomy they deserve, they are too 
much at the mercy of central govern- 
ment, local bureaucracy, parents, employers, 
educational theorists, even sometimes of their 
own unions. 

The oppression is partly economic, but still 
more psychological: they do not feel themselves 
to be in the secure position of experts and 
professionals, in the way that doctors, engineers 
and solicitors do. All this is bad enough: but it 


may be also that teachers themselves conspire in 
this oppression, and sell themselves short. 

Much of the trouble here comes from a 
relativistic and egalitarian ideology which rejects 
elitism and the educational values usually associ- 
ated with an upper middle-class outlook. Such 
rejection derives, honourably, from the genuine 
concern most teachers feel for the mass of 
underprivileged pupils. 

But if it goes too far, it makes the idea of 
professional expertise untenable. A claim to 
expertise is, necessarily, a claim to some kind uf 


superior knowledge nr ability that other people - 
including the pupils -do not have. Inset up us u 
professional educator is to hold, however humbly 
and sclf-critically, that one knows heitcr than 
others what pupils ouglu to learn and how they 
should learn it. 

Teachers are reluctant to make such claims, 
often again for honourable reasons. But their fear 
of arrogance, of making “value judgements" 
about uthcr people's lives, carries with it the 
relativist idea that one person's judgement is as 
good as another: so why should teachers be 
respected? Why should ihcy be given power or 
authority? Why should they be trusted? What 
expertise can they possibly have, if they do not lay 
claim to a better or more clear- heuded set of 
values and pructiccs than the rest of us? 

Failure to make such a claim is particularly 
disastrous politically, since teachers in the main- 
tained sector compete against other groups whose 
values are much clearer - the independent 
schools, parents with traditional middle-class 
values, and religious organizations. To be out or 
touch or at loggerheads with such groups is bad 


enough: but to have nuclear alternative ideology 
is suicide. 

The profession has somehow to think beyond 
the negative aspects of its egalitarianism: it is not 
enough to be "anti'' elitism, segregation, sexism, 
racism, or class domination. Wc have to stale 
dearly, defend rationally, and stand up bravely 
for those values and practices we think to be right 
and true: objectively right and true, nut just 
fashionable. 

Existing rhetoric about "caring". “ freedom ”, 
"creativity" and so on does not do this job: it is 
simply not dear, to the average parent or 
employer, just what wc do stand Tor and what 
practical expectations and demands, both moral 
and intellectual, we intend to make on our pupils. 
Only a more positive approach, which is more 
than a mere reaction to paw and present injustice, 
and is based firmly on educational rather than 
political or ideological values, can win the 
profession the status and confidence it needs. 

John Wilson is a tutor in the Department of 
Educational Studies, University of Oxford. 



Dialogue situations 


Roger Knight 
despairs of the 
language of GCSE 


A II great writers, through precept and prac- 
/\ tice, teach us vital lessons about our 
rA native language. Natural innovators 
A- know that innovation is meaningless 
“[dess rooted in the inherited wisdom carried in 
>ne culture of words. 

If the use and, particularly, the teaching of the 
nadve language are to have dignity and meaning 
w those without their gifts, we need to be able to 
when the roots have been severed and 
‘he wisdom denied. 

Jet here, when the subject is language itself, 
^moreover language in education, is the 
Guide for Teachers of English (1986): 

‘ ae nature of the audience or listener will in 
™rn have implications for the feedback which is 
8^en t Q the speaker - including monologue 
8 w ^ ere the flow of communication is 
zfp. y Pne-way. Even in these situations, 
jpewers depend on signals of attention, sup- 
ttwprehension and interest from their 
and skilled speakers will modify their 
t0 ta * te account of indications that any 
or these are lacking. 

rtij!,. i 1 a *°8 uc situations - such as group 
“^cusslons, interviews and other kinds of 
, Su^^ 0 ' 1 ~ the feedback given by listeners 
aJsnH?i^ ntral (“td speakers will themselves 
•erin.1 » * ere of course, as these roles change 
Qf P^ly).™ s creates additional problems 
%hpiw Smc, ? t *.! t may be difficult to determine 
toMdiwl student’s rather brief or 
IvinEf u f“!“piring performance was strong- 
by the unsupportlve contributions 
Now • or bis partners in the situation, 
p^ltl ’ aa ypw who writes as badly as that is in po 
UnjHja^°| Jud f e other people’s use oF their native 
In thdr ^ Ct , onc them advice on how they 

Tli u should assess that of their students. 
h V" 1 English” by any standard. 


It offends even conventional canons with its 
floating participle ("including") and its false 
concord ("any of these are"). But those are trivial 
points. Much more significant is the miserable 
inadequacy of such writing to its subject: the 
living, fleeting experience that Is the exchange of 
words between people cannot be described in a 
language that - inhuman itself - robs it of its 
humanity. 

To say that such a language/«/s wrong as a way 
of speaking about "conversation" would be to 
humanize matters that words such as ■‘feedback"; 
“situations", "communication" and "signals” 
simplify and denature. 

We are told of "the complexity of the data 
which we process whenever we evaluate spoken 
language". This of course extends the jargon of 
"feedback” and "signals" and sustains the delu- 
sion that we can, for the purposes of “evalua- 
tion", empty language of its substance. 

We cannot. If we are attending to what is being 
said, attending with that fullness of attention 
without which we cannot understand, lbea we arc 
part of an experience: we are listening. We arc 
not like computers, "processing data . We 
cannot stand outside a process of which we are a 

Pa, The reason that in this, of all contexts, so 
barbarous a vocabulary has taken hold, is com- 
plicity with one of the most powerful currents 
nmning through the English language today ; die 
current of idiom and feeling that has its roots In 
technological invention and change. 

The technological idiom and inert rhythms of 
the passage quoted lend to promote a inception 
of human beings as mechanisms without inner 
lives, mechanisms whose “performance is amen- 
able to systematic observation and control. 

That idiom is active aerop whole realm? of 
contemporary culture. It fegitim«es the mecha- 
nistic and utilitarian yocabulmws that dominate 
so much current educational discussion. Such 
vocabularies encourage us to see education as a 
largely technical question of adjusting means to 


ends, of the development of skills rather than the 
cultivation of minds. 

A Government minister claiming that for a 
thriving tourist industry we need professors of 
tourism in the universities (TES June 27) is 
swimming with the tide. For the Prime Minister, 
happiness itself, spiritual fulfilment even, is a 
technical question, a question of economics and 
bureaucratic adjustment: the promise of a tax cut 
is a promise of "a little bit of heaven on earth". 

It can sometimes seem as though what those . 
English writers did with words Is being excised 
from our history, leaving us with T S Eliot’s 
question: 

"What are the roots that clutch, what branches 
Grow out of this stony rubbish?" 

Unsurprisingly perhaps, the technological 
saturation of our culture has generated a yearning 
for a control of our moral and emotional lives 
analogous to that which It so relentlessly insists is 
available to us in the material world. We have 
come to expect technological solutions to all 
manner of material problems. 

Since our idea of well-being and progress is so 
thoroughly dominated by such expectations, it is 
not really surprising that the language we use in 
discussing questions of morality and behaviour 
should reflect that dominance. The risk, how- 
ever, is that our language may obscure the true 
nature of what we seek to describe. 

Men have always wrestled with their needs, 
desires and aspirations. "Literature", Singer says, 
"is the story of love and fate, a description of the 
mad hurricane of human passions and the struggle . 
with them” Traditionally , that struggle has taken 
place In the full acknowledgement of human 
frailty and fallibility. 

Now, however, we are often urged to accept 
that given sufficient "skills”, given the relevant 
“technique” we can master any "situation”. The 
preponderant conviction, flying in the face of : 
history^ intuitive knowledge and abundant empir- 
ical evidence. Is that we can bring nature and 
human nature to heel. 


"Expertise" is a keyword. The young woman's 
magazine Cosmopolitan sports a clutch of “happi- 
ness experts”. Their expertise is delivered in the 
language of weights and measures: "Does your 
sex life measure up to the sex statistics?”. 
Techniques are at hand to ensure “successful 
communication in sexual situations". You can 
avoid a technical malfunction and ensure happi- 
ness if you are “aware of what turns you on and 
off, of your own body signals and inhibitions. All 
this information will make it possible for you to 
speak to a partner from a position of responsibil- 
ity so thnt you can both be clear, specific and 
uncritical.” 

No room there for the “mad hurricane of 
human passions” . "Human passions" are no mare 
reducible to "sexual situations" than the words of 
living people are to "speech situations". 

This is the world in which the Government 
evidently cannot see the anomaly of legislating for 
“sex education”: the phrase, in its narrowly 
physiological implication, is reductive of the very 
values the Government seeks to endorse and 
protect. “Sex education" becomes another "life- 
skill” In the bolt-on curriculum. 

If, in contemplating the inner life, whether in 
the sphere of education, morality or the arts, we 
habitually use a language whose proper context is 
the observable, material world, we risk com- 
pounding a tendency that seems to be indissod- 
able from technological advance: the tendency to 
undervalue the past. ' 

Literature and the arts - what I A Richards 
called our "storehouse of recorded values” - can 
protect us against suCh impoverishment. As long, 
that is, as we know how to read them. Only a 
distrust of the past, and of our ability to profit 
from it on its- own terms, can explain such 
misbegotten enterprises as modern translations of 
Shakespeare and the New English Bible: abortive 
technical solutions to "problems” soluble only 
through acts of sustained imaginative attention, if 
English Is to be "kept up” it will be through a 
respect for the "mystery embodied in words” that 
such enterprises so signally lack. 

Roger Knight is a senior lecturer In education at the 
University of Leicester and editor of the Use of 
English. 
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EHSBX 

SRHfflf ANn 

winirr ltd Rond. Plraen. 

□ eallOnn SSI s a jo 

TjliUa.ijdnn 53X365 
(Hull <173 Juniors: 383 
lnTents) 

SPECIAL NEEQB TEACHER 
SCALE J I -F £283 F. A.l 
Bxnnrloncod Primary Teacher 
i-J v 9 rh , lB V ndjeeant In rant 
ana Junior School with chll- 
aron with apodal nmdn as 

R nrt of an acroaa the curricu- 
whole school approach. 
Apply to South Weil Exsex 
Area Education oriloe, The 
B Ml I don SSI 6 BRX 
JTali 0368/44092) by latter 
With c.v. quoting two rs- 
rereaa ( Ton lac a p a. a. a. 

Pleats). (14187) 110093 


1 IAMP 8 I 1 IKE 

nuniTON COUNTY 
PRIMARY JUNIOR HCIIOOI. 
ll « i r I to n , PelornHelU 
Teacher nf infanta or lower 
Ionium required ah noun dh 
possible. Prubatlonera wn|- 
L-amad. Plaeaa atntn Intnreatn. 

Letter of application with 
full Curriculum Vitae, names 
end addresses of 9 education* 
si rafereon and a.a.e. la tho 
Head Teacher. 

I I 4 1731 | 10033 


MERTON 

LONDON llOltOUIJll (*|* 
MRIITUN 

l-nm.'ATION CIlMMITTl'L 
MERTON IS AN EQUAL 
0 1*1*0 llTlIN ITIF.h T.M Pl.OYCH 
iu:n nnli'T piiimauv 
HCIIOOI. 

ii Ittiiid. Mill’ll, mi. Hun-ey 
Tel: 01-640 470ft 
llfuil Tear lier: Mri r.M. 1‘nul 
Aim* ronnii: 3-SI 
Ni>: on Roll: 390 
Required for Hoptumhor. 
I'JHA. Scule 1 Tnnrli,<r to lake 
runiiuiutllillKy or u rlass of 9 
year old children. Planar, Mluto 
apncln) arena of Interest. 

CLOSING DATE: As noon ut, 

iMiaalblo. 

A iipi lent I mii forma noil furth- 
er piii-iliidiira nf I In- puit ni„ 

■i viilliilil,- 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 I lir Ini- id 

l , .lll■■-at|oll, Ci-oivn IIoiinii. I.oii- 
don npnd, Mm-deii, Surrey. 
Please - enoloae stumped 
nddreusaU envelope. 

(133.131 I 10039 


IlEirn'ORDHIIIKK 

IIAKWOOUIIll.L.IMi 

HCIIOOI. 

IlnrwniiU lllll, Welwyn Ourilei, 
Cl l y 

Tel: 329811 

Required for Nrplemljer. 
tnafi, nr UN soon na pnaalhln 
IliiirnitfliU'i n nurl-tlntn (0.1) 
lenrlini-j Hrnlu 1, fora Nlll-ai,|-y 
Claim, for afternnonH. 

Aiipllcuiloii fonriN available 
from tim Head at ilia School 
(nae please). (11891) I 10033 


NORFOLK 

Science Tnnrher required boa 
S pecial Education llllhre 
flchoal. 

See I ‘one 29. 


(13108) 


1 10033 




Temporary Nursery 
Teacher 

Burnham Scale 2 

Required from 1 October 1086 to cover maternity leave at 
Buddie Lane Family Centre, Locarno Road, £xeter. You will be 
required lo lead a team of Nursery Nurses enabling (hem to 
provide a s (/mutating and exciting environment for Under 
Fives, ll Is Important that you are Interested in working with 
adults as the job emails working wilh Ihe whole family, using 
Iho nursery environmenl as an extension and complement to 
home. Please lefephone Mrs Felicity Thomas, Exeter 79361 
tor further details and application form. 

Ctoslng date 22 August 1 986 


DEVON 

AN EQUAL 

OPPORTUNniES 

EMPLOYER 


ASSISTANT 

TEACHERS 

(primary schools) 

Several vacancies still remain, particularly in Infant 
schools, to commence as from September 1986 or as 
soon qb possible thereafter. These posts are suitable 
for newiyauallfled teachers but applications are also 
welcomed from teachers with experience, possibly 
those wishing to re*enter the profession. Scale 1 . 

in 1 n S°l?il , 8 h °i f B f r P n fl. and Dagenham is sltu- 
fh« d nS2t ri°7 h 1 1 j 0f th ? Barnes, a few miles to 
Cen i« M n S or l- 1* conveniently located 
for the City and West End of London, and Is within 
accessible distance of the Essex countryside and coast. 
Thf ri c ^ 00 8 ?. re ma, n ta lnod and well equipped. 

If®/® J a a flourishing Teachers' Centre and the 

hn nf JJr 8p SSl®! attent,on , to the In-aervlce traln- 
^^tcdcbers. 100% removal expenses payable In 


up permanent appointments. There is also a possibility 

isBBaauasssa * 

An equal opportunity employer. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE 

OIIK LADY'S I IlCt JM1 

scunoi. 

Wot, ■Ihiil I l.aiitit, Wi-lwyn 
Our it.’ ll City 

It,Mliilr„il fur Jitniiary. 1!IH7, n 
(lill-tlim< tmirlinr. Hirtili. 1 . for It 
junior rlttNx. 1 im t'rc’Hi In 

U union, Art AppH- 

rnnta Nhoulil In- im-iu-i Inluti 
(.'lit ItOllt-B. 

Aitpii, ut itimt lurniH (i-oiii ilia 
Clinlrinitii of On t-i-i iini'N ut Our 
LiMly’n FrcMliy lory. Wood lint l 
Lit u«. Wnlwyii Oiti-ilnit City. 
Till: 333334. (13376) 1 lOO'J'i 


WILTSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
KINtiDON SCHOOL 
Wiirmliiilnr 

< Cuiniti-eltanalve, Mixed, ll- 
1U. 1310 pupllal 
ItiuiMrod for September Hu 
fur unn ur two terma, iTEX- 
PI) ll AR V SCALE 1 TEACHER 
OF 11ESION to work with lad 
In t iMiruind foculty teKhtoi 
fmiiitlntiuii dealan, 3rd Yin 
inuduliir touraos and 4n, m 
untl 6tli Form Art * Design nl 
O.l). T. A contribution towirii 
Advuncud Leva! Deilgn » 
liitikod for. , _ . . 

asss>\BnmS«| 

(nil C.V. end lha 
utRlroyoe of two refer^ 


Secondary Education Commercial Subleds 

By Subject Classification Scale 1 Posts 


Art and Design 
Scale 1 Posts 


BUCKINOIIAM SHIRE 

CRCSHEX HCIIOOI. 

Raqiitrod for Haptninbar. a 
Taachar fur Lltilil Craft. 
Multi-Madia Tlireo Dimen- 
sional Work and Visual Com- 
munication. 

Planes see under Sncundary. 
Crart. Daelgn and TeclinolCHiy- 
Seals 1. <14174) 131923 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL | 
EDUCATION RBPARTMW 1 
I-: AMT KENT AREA 

Old Dover Road. Centereurr. 

Ssswasra-'S* 15 

1 1 ’f p o c la lie t room* 
motlurn. well equlpj 1 !, „ 0 it, 
Full or P»r«-‘lme 

Application , 2 r ™w,,ijfroa 
nr detalle ( S . A 

tho Heedmaeterat lha f sll il 

(13400) * - 


SCALE 1 

PRIMARY TEACHERS 

Required for September 1 986. 

Applications are Invited from well 
enthusiastic teachers, newly quaiiflea o 
experienced, who are seeking the opportunity 
work for a lively and caring education authority, 
and to play an active part In the education sejvi 
It provides. Havering offers BJ 6 ®' 
professional support for Its teachers at all stag 
of their careers, Including on average over 
in-service courses each term. In addition, nwr i 
qualified teachers are released !L 0 v 
teaching commitment for one B08S / < l n 1 p ® r fln ,| ca 
to enable ihem to receive special J 1 ]** 9 . m 
training as part of the support provided for i 
by the Authority In their probationary yw • 

M L.aAlIrtnR, 18 


ana yet within easy reacn or Lonuun, 
facilities, to which there Is easy access vis p 
transport, both road and rail. 

London Weighting £726 per annum. 
Application form. 

Services, (ref. Staff! B 


Havering 


asRsars* 

Please state wh ^ h ® r J 
qualified or experispew- 
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Subjects 

^nrHlntiad 

J^ROpiLITAN BOROUGH 

TEACHER OF KEYBOARD 
SKILLS 

o.nuired an aoon as possible 
“uhin tha Business Studies 
S U „ h .riir»ent taoclilno typlna. 
SSfce practice and information 
?.hnola«y In Bn B*P*ndlnfl 
Staautm”nt. Good opportunl- 
fuS avallsblB (or an anihunlaa- 
! and capable toachor. 
AMllntlo n formo and Turth- 
antslla available from tho 
Susd ' teachar. Joseph Lackla 
Walstenii Road WoBt, 
WU.all. Weat Midlands WsA 
yJii an racelpr of an S.A.E. 

* Cloaing Data: 20tl» August, 

19 Walsall la an Equal Oppor- 

; g,rP ,aV8r ' 131132 

WILTSHIRE 

an, (CATION COMMITTEE 
PBE RIDOEWAY SCHOOL 
inwariry nosd . Wrouahton. 
wntahlra SN4 SDR 
aJniiired for September 19B6 

?. q Ihia weil-eatebllahed 

aurpoAB ’built mixed 11-18 
comprehensive school With 

"\ 5 1S.ch! ii-’ of TYPING. 

0. fi, 1 (an ability to offer 
rnMMERCE and SOCIOLO- 
aywlll be an advent aae but 

1. not essential), to Join on 
•nthuslastlc team In popular 
department. An opportunity 
id become Involved In pre- 
Locational work may ba aval - 
stale to an Interested candl- 

Assistance with ramoval 
,nd lodolng allowance In 

■DProvBd cases. 

Apply Immediately by lat- 
isr to the headmaster encloa- 
Inn full c.v. and tho names of 
live rereroes. enclosing see 
for details- (15407) ill 822 


PLEA8E 

STAMPED 

envelope. 

(13330) 
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Computer Studies 
Scale 1 Posts 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
EAST KENT AREA 
THE ABBEY SCHOOL 
London Road. Favaraham. 

Kent ME 13 8RZ 
Roll: 1220, 11-17 
Required for September. 
1986, Teacher or Computer 
Studies (Scale I or 31 to cov- 
sr maternity leave with the 
Krone possibility of this 
being made a permanent 
ippolntment. 

The post orfers a valuable 
opportunity to develop In- 
formation Technology courses 
In years 3. 4. 3 and 6. Faclll- 
dti are first class and housed 
In a purpose built laboratory. 

Details and application 
forms available from the 
Hud Teacher, to whom they 
Oould be roturned na aoon as 
Nbalbls. (15501) 13BOB3 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


CHESHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CHESTER CATHOLIC 
„ HIOH SCHOOL 
plil Wroxhem Road. 
Handbrtdoe, Cheater 

< a roup 11: 11.18 Mixed 
Comp ro lions I va) 

Required for Septamber 

ISpO, 

AMISTANT TEACHER 
OP CDT/ART, 

A scale 3 post la ovall- 
able far aultably qualified 
sad experienced candidate. 

,? p i le 9 Won * ® pa o1 *° ,n ’ 

mea from recently qual- 
ified teachers. 

Closing data for receipt 
2 r - , 8E ,i S Rtlon forms Frl- 
<isy Qflnd August 1986. 

,..fiE pl,CBtlan forme end 
Skii . r oartlculera avail* 
it'* fmm the Hsadmsiter, 
S5K»« p Catholic High 
school, address aa above. 


BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH 
CLEEVE PARK SCHOOL 
Bexley Lane, Sldcup DAM 
4JN 

Tel: 01-302 6418 
A part-time toachor for 
Craft /Deslgn/Tachnology 
CC.D.T.) Graphics and Metal- 
work Is required for Septem- 
ber for two days a week for 
one year. 

Apply by letter with c.v. to 
the Head Teacher. 

(133971 132122 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Equal Opportunity Employer 
CRESS EX SCHOOL 
Holmer'i Lena. High 
Wycombe. Bucks. HP12 4QA 
Headteacher: Mrs. M.H. Key, 
B. A. 

No. on Roll, 740 
Required for Septamber to 
Join the staff of n lively Tech- 
nical Department, a teacher 
for Light Craft, Multi-Media 
Throe Dimensional Work and 
Visual Communication with 
Lower School groupe on the 
whole. The post Is well suited 
to a first time applicant and 
offers good scope for the de- 
velopment of personal skills 
end Interests. Craft subjects 
are taught to CSE and 'O' level 
In the Department. 

Letters of application, div- 
ine full details of qualifica- 
tions and any experience, 
together wttli the names of two 
rofereas. to tho Heed os soon 
as possible. (14179) 132122 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
BANBURY SCHOOL 
RusklnRoad, Dsttbury 0X16 
SHY 

Mixed 11-19 Comp. 330 6th 
Form 

Required for September s 
C.D.T . Teacher to loin a large 
Science/Technology faculty 
which la developing Integrated 
Sclence/Technalogy courses In 
the lower school and teaches 
the ‘A’ levol Design Syllabus. 
Tho person appointed will also 
be required to act as a Tutor to 
a mixed-ability group within 
the pastoral system. 

Further details from the 
Principal on receipt or SAE. 
(134061 132132 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

PEERS SCHOOL 

Sandy Lana Wott , Littleinore, 


Oxford 0X4 SJY 

Required for Seplombor 1S86. 

Teacher (temporary one 
yenrl to Join tha Scianco and 


SEND A 
ADDRESSED 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

LADY MARY R.C. HIGH 8CH00L 
Cardiff (1 1-1 b Comprehensive) 7 Form Entry 

COMPUTER STUDIES: 
SCALE 1 OR SCALE 2 

Required for September 1986 or January 1987 to teach Computer 
Studies up to and including 'A* level Scaie 2 available for a 
wilably qualified and experienced applicant. An appointment at 
1 would be temporary for one year. 

' WHITCHURCH 8CH00L 

Cardiff (11-18 Comprehensive) 10 Form Entry 

ART: SCALE 1 

Inquired for September 1986, Specialist Art Teacher required 
Wh qualifications to teach Ceramics mainly in the Lower School 
m Jean 1 and 2. Possibility of G.C.S.E. work for suitable 
candidate. Temporary for one year. 

•Jetton forms may be obtained on receipt oT a stamped 
pressed foolscap envelope from The Director of Education, 
«ucaUpD Offices, KIngsway, Cardiff CO 4JG, to whom appOn- 

^iSsem* ^ rChJraed w,lh,n 10 d8ys a 8 P pearSmCe “• 

are welcomed from suitably qualified people re S^' 
oj their sex, marital status, race, religion, colour or disability’ 
-- (00363) 


•OXFORDSHIRE v « a , 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
PEERS SCHOOL 
Sandy Lane Wnnl, 
Lltllehumpton. Oxford 0X4 
9j Y 

Required for Suptemher 1986. 

A teacher of C.D.T. in join 
the Science and Toihnoluuy 
curriculum area of this mixed 
Upper Bcliuul 
( 1 5- ■ B|. Tlie Bchuul has intro- 
duced a programme uf modular 
Science and C.D.T. (or all 
atudnntB for a quarter of tlialr 
weekly timetable. This putt, 
therolore, offers on IntcroBt- 
lng opportunity to bncume in- 
volved in curriculum envelop- 
ment. Candidates will be able 
to develop their own expertise 
within tlie flexible timetable 
arrangements. 

AppllcabloiiB by letter with 
C.V. attached quoting names 
and addresses or two rcforeei 
to tho Headteacher. 

■13363) 132123 


Economics & Business 
Studies 


English 

Scale 1 Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 


BARNET 

LONDON BOROUGH 
FRIERN BARNET COUNTY 
SCHOOL 

Hamlngton Avenue. Frlnrn 
Barnet. London Nil 3LS 
Tel: 01-3632777 
Mixed Comprehensive. Rull 
5B2. 1 1 - 1 6. 4 form entry 
Required Saptemfaor. 1986. 

R ualiried teacher to Join BUSI- 
ESS STUDIES Department 
(Scale 11. Applications Invited 
from teachers able to offer full 
or part-time work. Depart- 
ment offers cuuraoa In typlna. 
Word Processing. Office Tech- 
nology anil Accounts up to 16 + 
levol and shares In Computer 
Lltoraoy course orfered In 
Years 1-3. 

Removal expenses and 
separation allowances avail- 
able. 

Apply In writing to Head 
Teacher with full c.v. and 
names of two referees. S.A.E. 

Director of Educational Ser- 
vices. (13350) 153232 


WALSALL 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

TEACHER OF ECONOMICS 
Seals 1 

Required es soon as possible, a 
teacher of Economics and Busi- 
ness Studies to loin s growing 
department. The subjects aro. 
at present, taught to 4th , 3th 
and 6th form only for GCSE 
and A level examinations. 

Application forms available 
from the Head Teacher. Joseph 
L tickle Comprehensive School. 
Wnlstead Road West, Wolsell. 
West Midlands WB5 4PO, on 
receipt of an S.A.E. 

Closing Data: 30th Auguat, 

19 Walsnll Is an Equal Oppor- 


REDBR1DOE 

CHADWCLL 1IEATII HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Christie Oariinni. 

Chad wo 11 Heath. Itomfurd, 
Eftaax l(M 6 4911 

Tel: 01-399 2600 

Head: Mrs D. Wutklnv 
B. Ed . 

Required frnm Septem- 
ber 1986: u tea. her of En- 
glish. qualified to taach 
the subject across the full 
ape anil ability range. In- 
cluding 1 A ' lavol, for a 
forward looking end In- 
novative department in 
this 11-18 6 form entry 
mixed comprehensive 

school. 

The post Is on Scale I 
with Outer London Allo- 
wance. 

Applications l,y letter ns 
soon as possible, anrloeinn 
C.V. and names and 
addresses of-3 profession- 
al referees, to the DJrer- 
tor of Educational Ser- 
vices. 235-239 Hlali Road. 
Ilford. Essex lOl INN. 
(14136) 132422 


ENFIELD 

LONDON DOROUCII OF 
ENFIELD 

SALISBURY SCHOOL. 

Cuckoo Hnl I Lane. London N9 
8 DR 
Roll 930 

Raaulrad September, toachor 
or ENGLISH, Scale 1 , to loin u 
thriving Department. There 
will be an opportunity to teach 
the subject throughout tlie age 
range. Salisbury la an expand- 
ing school which Intouratsa a 


-SOAhfcY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Dll'. AVHCflMSr. HCIIOOI. 
Ailicjiiilii- H'lUfl. Ilrirklng 
IIIM I LX 

Tel- Dfirklmi 886312 
12-IH Mixed (inniprchf'iiilv,.. 
NOR 1124 In, . 202 in Sixth 
Form 

SCALE I ENGLISH TEACHER 
r>:qulreil Tor Si.plninLior 1 986 
to teach thrtiinphoui I lie 
up l„ mid In, 'lulling A 
level. Griirjnnte preferred. 

Letter of upplli utlnn and 
C.V. I o t hr Hand teacher , 
(132451 132492 


smell number of physically 
handicapped pupils In normal 
classes. The position la equally 
suitable (or newly qualified 
teachers or those with pre- 


V anrl to Join tho Scianco and 
ochnology curriculum area. 
All subject backgrounds consi- 
dered. The school Is Involved 
In developing new modular 
courses to tna full for all 
students and this post, there- 
fore, will provide n particular 
valuable axporlanca. 

Applications by letter with 
C.V. attached quoting names 
and ndiironnen of two rafareae 
to tho Hoadtoucher. 

(13405) 132132 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

ED U CAT I O N DEPARTMENT 
TEACHER OF TECHNICAL 
□ RAPHICB 

Forest School. Horsham 
1 1 1-1 6 Boys Comp. NOR 

Required for September 1986 
to help in developing CDT/ 
CSCE courses in graphical com- 
munications. Boms Intsrtst 
computer graphics would be en 
advantage C8cele 1 1 . . 

Apply to Headmaster. Far** 4 
School. Comptons Lone, Her- 
sham. West Sussbx RH1S snw 

Tor form SS^yivWf 1 phono 
Horsham 6 1 086. 1 133 1 7 1 

133123 


« , vswr p,Dy * r - 


WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE RIDOEWAY SCHOOL 
Invarary Rood. Wraughton. 
Wiltshire SN4 SDR 
Required Tor September 1B86 
at this well-established 
purpose-built mixed 11-18 
comprehensive school with 
1260 on roll. 

An enthusiastic Economics 
graduate to Join an expanding 
department. He or she will he 
axpeated to teach Economics to 
•S'. 'A' and ‘O’ l»v*L "fu 1 
Commerce to ’O’ and CSE., 
and to taka on active part In the 
development or provocations! 
oouraee. 

Assistance with removal and 
lodging allowance In approved 

C *Appl» immediately by letter 
to the headmaster enclosing 
rull c.v. and the names of two 
referees, enclosing see for de- 
tails. (13408) 13BB3B 


History 

Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

HOCKEIULL SCHOOL 
□ unmow Road, Bishops 
Stortlord, Herts. 

Tel: B/S 3S451 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH/ 
FRENCH Scale 1 (Fringe 
Allowance £264 per annum) 
Required ror September, 
1986. Hockerlll In a wholly 
boarding school for 38a 
mainstream boys and girls. 
11-16 years. II Is anticipated 
that boardliiu duties will be 
required In a girls' house/ 
dormitory. Boarding duties 
allowance £1,911 per annum. 

Application furms and 
furtnor details from the 
Hoadmnstnr, ll.G.K- Perry 
Esq. returnable as soon as 
possible (foolscap 
pinnae). ( 141 89i 13242a 


HAVERING 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

IIAVEH1NG 

ROYAL LIBERTY SCHOOL 
Upper Brent wuotl Road. 

Rom lord RM3 611 J 
Tel: Romford 40544 
(Roll 624 Hoys* 

Head! esc her ■ J . P. Coles . M.A. 
(Cantab * 

Required for the Autumn term 
1986 tneiiiar of Hlsrory with 
some Sociology io cover a 
maternity leave of abstnie. 

Letters of application en- 
closing lull curriculum vltna 
and tho names o( two referees 
should he sent to tha Head- 
teacher as soon as passible. 
113329) 132 B32 


Home Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 


Geography 
Scale 1 Posts 


vlous experience. 

London Allowonce, £726. 

Application forms (large 
SAE) obtainable from, and to 
ba returned to, tha Headmas- 
ter aa eoon es passible. 

An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. (13346) 133439 


TO 

ADVERTISE 

YOUR 

COURSES 

PLEASE CONTACT 

JOHN 

LADBROOK 

ON 

01-253 3000 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
F.mnloynr 

GUTIII.AXTON COLLEGE 

Station Itund, Wluntun 
Manna. Lelcastor LEfl 2195 

(14-10 Upper i 

FOOD A NUTRITION/ 

FOOD TECHNOLOGY 

Required Suptember/ 
January an oueroeilc and 
lively tnnrher lo tench fond 
and nutrltlon/foori tachunl- 
onv throughout thin 14-19 
Upper School untl Commun- 
ity College. Child develop- 
ment also forma part af tills 
curriculum area and mi In- 
terest in this subject would 
ba an advantage. 

Please contact the Head- 
teacher for further details 
and application formi 
(SAE). I 13368) 133022 


DORSET 

POOLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
C ravel Hill. Poole BH17 7JU 
(Age range 13-18. 720 Bays 
(2 80 in Sixth Form) 

Required September 1986. 
Teacher of Geography (Scale 
1) (or tho academic yaar 
1986/87. 

Apply In writing to the 
Headmaster giving full c.v. 
and the names sna addresses 
of two referees. 

(14192) 133622 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

YARBOROUGH HIOH 
SCHOOL 

Rlseholme Raid, Lincoln LN 1 
39P 

(Group IO, Roll 1050* 
Required for September 1986 
graduate teacher of Geogra- 
phy and Economies. Candi- 
dates must be able to tench 
both subjects to OCE Adv- 
anced Lave)- Scale 1. 

For application form and 
details Tel: 0123 26400. 

(T 1 08). <13313) 132632 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


BARNET 

LONDON BOROUGH 
FRIERN BARNETCOUNTY 
SCHOOL 

Hemlngton Avenue. Frlerti 
Bur not , London N1 1 3LS 
Tel: 01-360 3777 
Mixed Comprehensive. Roll 
30 a. 1 1 - 16 . 4 - 1 or m an try 
Required SEPTEMBER, 1986. 
to covar secondment, tempor- 
ary qualified MATHEMATICS 
teeclier (Scale ll to toach to 
167- examination leval far one 
year only. 

_ Apply In writing to Head 
Teacher with Tull c.v. and 
names of two referees. S.A.E. 

Director of Educational Ser- 
viced. ( 1334B) 135423 


SEX 

DISCRIMINATION ACT, 1975 

No job advertisement which Indicates or can 
reasonably be understood as Indicating an intention to 
discriminate on ground of sex (eg by inviting applica- 
tions only from males or only from females) may be 
accepted, unless 

1 . The job is for the purpose of a private house- 
' holder or 

2. It Is a business employing fewer than six 
persons or 

3 it is otherwise excepted from the requlre- 
’ ments of the Sex Discrimination Act. 

A statement must be made at the time the advertise- 
ment is placed saying which of the exceptions In the 
Act Is considered to apply. 

In addition to employment, the principal areas covered 
hy the section of the Act which deals with advertise- 
ments are education, the supply of goods and services 
and Ihe sale or letling of property. 

It is the responsibility of advertisers to ensure that 
advertisement content does nol discnmmate under the 

terms of the Sex Discrimination Act. , 


Lancashire^ 

County Council 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 

Primary School 

CUTHHR0E PENDLE COUNTY PRIMARY 

Clltheros. (285 on Roll) 

Required early September 1988 or as soon as possible. 

SCALE 1 - LOWER JUNIORS. AN INTEREST IN 
P.E. AND GIRLS' GAMES AN ADVANTAGE. 

For application form and addressee to whom completed 
forme should ba sent, send SAE (foolscap) to Chief Education 
Officer, P.0. Box 61, County Hall, Preston. PR1 8RJ. 

Secondary Schools 

Re Advertisement 

OSWALDTWISTLE RHYDDINGS COUNTY HIGH 

Haworth Street, Oewaldtwlstlew. (1,064 on Roll) 

Required 1st September 1986 or ae soon es posoaible, 

SCALE 1 - CHEMISTRY 

Forms/further details from/to tha District Education Officer, 
Ewbank House, Cannon Street, Accrington. SAE please. 

BARN0LDSW1CK WEST CRAVEN HIGH 

Ketbrook Road, Bern olds wick. (860 on Roll. Mixed 11-18) 
Required let January 1987 or earlier H possible. 

SCALE 1 - MATHEMATICS 

Forms/further details from/to the Headteacher at the School. 
SAE please. 

Closing date for ALL posts: 21 st August 1986. 







Secondary 

mathematics 


contlniiBU 

BOLTON 

METROPOLITAN BOItOUOH 
■ .Pj.’Ey r* u 1 1 1 1 »' Employ or) 
S VINCjI ON i BLACKRon 
HIGH SCHOOL 
RhMnmoii Lnnn, Norwich UL6 

<1 

MATHS. SCALE 1 

I'nailier rt-qiiirnil from 1st 

5'?ptcinlicr, 1986. 

Appllrnlfmi foriin ubtuln- 
ublu i rum Dirncur >■! Eilui-n- 
Jlon mid Aria. I'.O. no* 33. 
Paflnrlinrii tloune, CKIr Cnn- 
Ilnllon HE. I IJW to l>n 
l ' ( ' 1 ll riled In IIihiiI 1’n nr lie- i- lav 
doth AlMlllht . | >186. 

I 14 I 66 I I 33 44! a 


BROMLEY 

KEMNAL MANOR SCHOOL 

Suvoiiouka Way.S Uloui . Kent 

l* A | >| 5 A A 

Tel: 01-300 7 112 

S«Pi ember 1‘JBfi, this II- 
J”. l,y *', Cumpmlianalvn 

be lion I reqiiLrciH u M at I n r I cn 

Toneher (trmporury Sculo I). 
S n * 1erm - The faculty 
fou S BBB to G-C.E. Ariv- 
Ordinary Level: 
Join* O' level/C. S.E. . aa wall 
^ 1 C p v -E- “«»» SroS" 
ley Numeracy. 

Lft5 pr * .“ f application, 
together with e.v. nnd the 
namcs/addreRBei of two re. 
farees should tie Bern' to the 

W.1"? aiter “* tha SlIiooI, by 
l Bth August i 980. 

I 1 3 882 I 133428 


ENFIELD 

SALISBURY SCHOOL 
Ouck^oHall Lane, Edtnnnton 

Roll 930 

tfarhir 

of MATHEMATICS. Sole I. tn 
toaeii i lie Rubjaci throufilioni 
tne Srhoni. Opportunity for 
A level work for n suitably 
<liiuHfl«ci rntuliduie. I'pni 
nqunlly auitnblc for mi r-xuorl- 
«;r . iii'wi y amiiirioti 
mat humutlrlnn. 

London AiUawiinre. £726. 
Coiielileriirfoii ulvr-ii in iksImi- 
mice wllli rrmriviil. rnloi-.itlnii 
Lt.ai*i irnmornry Imuiiim and 
Iwn humph Al Iriwtivici 1 . 

A ailini furuih llariir 
p a r: j i> iri .Hu ii l> I >■ friini, mill i,, 
refill lied to. tha, H.. ,,,1,1,4,,,. 

I«r. I»H DC Mil, ,js IIOH.llbll-. 

An •'<|ii<>l ci|>|i«irt uiiliv f-in- 
lilorr- r. 1 133-14 ) 13 342 2 


HAVERING 

HAVERiNC 0,l0UaH ° P 

" n°^’ A h LIDERTV SCHOOL 
upper lire in wood Road. 

Ron, fori] HM2 6HJ 
Tel : Romford 40344 
(Roll 684 Boyi) 

iCanVn'ff * IBP ! Jl *‘ Co| »«. M.A. 
Haanlnd for Sopiember 1986 
tnachor of Lower Srhoni 
Matlmnnt Ic* to CHE nnd 'O' 
Level Benin 2 available to 
nxpor cneod irurlinr lint ii|,. 
Pile., I Inna from Mid nnwlv <1 nii|. 
Hind wrlrnnir. 

.Letters of n|i|illi iirlun rn- 
1*1*! 11 r,| H curriculum vltne 
uim tlin 1111, „ us of two rrlurros 
should |>i- Hum i„ the 1 1 1:11. 1 - 

* te'irnnr i„, BH lli|e. 

i 133331 133422 

KINGSTON 
UPON THAMES 
ROYAL. ROIlOUt; I f or 

Tol: (J 1 -949 1337 
furiii mr “ IW! 3 ° 2, 101 ,nlh «*6th 

SftVgSAS?" , j A1«Y NON- 
SELECT! VE SCHOOL 

URGENTLY IIEQUIIIKH 
rn,- Snplnni her 1986 u 
trincher uf MATHEMATICS 
mid COMPUTING t u loin n 
vrcll-aslnbllahert depart ■ 
■riant at an exrlllnu nnrloil in 
its dovelupmnm. Thu ability 
to teurh la ‘A’ lovei would 
rMunlld!' tsgpauH but no. 

Whilst It ia hoped lo rill 
h.L B i. PMt . on D permanent 
basis B toucher seeking a 
,f>rni ■Pnalnimonl 
would be conalilcrad. 

Scale I post . London Allo- 
wance £726. 

write immediately 
Hi the flrat Instance, to the 
Riier«» 0 M« or Ed ucatlau and 
« Guildhall, 
r B v KT^ ic?w n Thames, Sur- 
. TLl?*- (quoting refer- 
ence l/TSl and enclose full 
curriculum vitae and names. 

,“ nd telephone 
P«ni«" Df two rafareea. 

( 1358 1 » 133422 

M B ATH A T * A * : y E « See Kenya 
Pane 32. 1 15 769i ' 133482 


REDBRIDGE 


ENFIELD 

•iffiiiui? ,iI,AMMA, ‘ 

Merket Plate, Enfield F.N2 
ot.N 

Hoi I Ui20 

Ttitrg will lie a vniuiiey In tide 
Voluntary Cum rolled M • I 8 
Lump re lie naive Hclumi for 

htiya fur n T KMPt ill AH Y 

• iMiitlirf- ul MAI IIKMA (ICS 
(lull 1 1 r nan-tliiK 1 inii,%,. r ttu- 
nlmniii •• tin inn I •■rnlt V linii' of n 
rui-int, nr ul Run. 

I.iiriilon AilnnmiLff, A 726. 

A Pill |l IlllOUh, l-IK-ll >Sl IBI, 11 

• iii-rli Ilium v|tn« mm tinea 

la ■> refureea should i.r uuuln 
■u ■!* • |i*r tn the llrailimi-ii i-r id 
IIIH VlKlIll Ul BIIMtl nr, imolllltr. 

An eiiuitl iinnoriitiiltv ein- 
lilityitr . t 1334 7J 133422 


Cl i A DWELL HEATH HIGH 
SCHOOL 

. Chrlatju < ■ ardo 11 s . 
Child we II llrutli. Iluini aril . 
Ehm-x IIM 6 4SII 

Tel : □ | -3U9 26>m 

lle-ul ; Mrs 13 H u Ik Ini 
H. LU. 

li.-i**i , nia* ,, i .V"'" 

ih r 1 9Hft, fun ,, r |,„ r( in,,,. 


1 ills... 1 1 * 1 H A form entry 

• •ini|ir.-liff„|)«. 

irif. subjfi 1 hi ri iM4 f hr Full 

**»»•• mi i«» 

11,1,1 llliluillnii * A " level 

2 l iS rl Vt 1 * 1 . , «l«* pi, 1- 1 me i,t . 
rsMMi-i ! fi nlrendy well 
»' sl-Hil Isliail. luti-l-l-st |,| 

lM ' *• I • 1 1« iltloi, ,,| , 1,1111.11- 

Is'-.r.,:!* * *■ 

n ■•■■ill In- hu ppurllM-ly en- 
> it, 1 r.i ui'tl in thin M-iii>u| 

nu'uttS « bnth , ■•■H and 
pupil* are onthuaiaatlc an. 
S’, 1 '* •wlHMil.-.Bl. al I I.no VO - 

Vrnrn SmAn/uh'er. nhn ^ 1 

Auniii iiiii,,,, |, y letter <m 
mmiu (ia [toaaiLlc. nu 1001,111 
Vi.. ■ '""I iianirn mill 

! 1,1 J* Itwifeaalou- 

iMrllt"; *'» Hirer. 

'V. r _ *•* „ /■'Jil' a t linial Hor- 

JW'fl'c L-oinx If • 1 INN. 

133422 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

There is a Removal Expenses Scheme tor teadierB laking 
up permanent appointmanis from eut-skfe the County 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Newquay Tretherras School, 

Treyenson Road, Newouav, Cornwall TR 7 3 BH 
Group 12. NOR 1,550, Sixth Form of 200. 
Biology: Scale 1 - temporary 

f ? r September 1006. a temporary full-lime teacher 

mb JSdllhw. 008 y0Br M]y to ,each Biol °9y across Ihe full 
??JL and f y ,anfl0 up l0 * and Including 'A‘ level. This 
vacancy is due to tha secondment of the present postholder 

,f ! C,Udinfl GUrri culum vilae and names 

Sa 01 ^ f0{arBBS l( > Headlaachar marking 
the envelope ‘Department CQC’. 9 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 

Mount Charles C.P. Junior & Infant 
school, 

Wesley Piece, Mount Charles, St Austell 
Cornwall PL25 4QB. Group 6. 

Scale 2 

^ p P“ Dna f r ® ,n yi |ed from experienced teachers who will 

rf./rir d° nS m e tor J h# revtew and developmenl of the P.E. 
Curriculum Ihroughoul ihe schooJ and. In particular, for the 

™ V h n '° ■ 1,0/5 9am0S - ExpertfsertniBrest In one 

or more of the following would be an advantage - awimmlnq 
c ampmg J youth hosteifing, athletics. The successful applicant 
will be based in a third year Junior class and will be expecled 
to participate in extra curricular activities. The posl is 
available from 4th September, 1 986. 

Application forms available from the District Ctark District 
Education Offfce. Carfyon Road, Si. Austell, or from the 
Headteacher, on receipt of S.A.E. wx* 


Modern Languages 
Scale 1 Posts 


BARKING 
AND DAGENHAM 

LONDON IIOHUUGII OF 
1IAI1KINU AND DAGENHAM 
MAYESllltOOK 
COMITlEHKN.srVC NClmOL 
r.'niinliiiituii Kmid. DiiiK-iihiini, 
Enhi'i 

{Hull 12251 

ll«>ci it (■-«:«! for S»|i I mn lu- 1- I >186 
or iih Kim ii nx ihi-ihIIiIii: 

Ah cm Im-iliiHt it- mill ivrll 
(mu 1 1 1 l«-cl Icui-lirr uf I runrli Is 
rt*ci ul t-dti to loin a Mofii'i'ii 
LiniiiiiiinrH il(:|ili i-llnrii t . Till! 
■ I"imri niriit Is I'utiiinll It'll to 

■'OH in lent i vi- mr I hulls with 

a hi mini ■' iiii'IiiIhIh iiii onil nnd 
mi rill HkillH. Ill "ii I |n ih i (in- n 
tli-Kt niipuiiitinrni. scnhi i 
it 1 1 1 k £1,1 10 pur n ii 1 1 ii in iiiiH-r 
Limcliiii Al liiwuilrr. 

R<-(iiibiirN»Hiniit uf I'l'iHoviil 
XXIHIIIHI'H III II |l |l I'll V I'll tllsflu . 

Apply In wrlllmi Ini- 
■tinillnirly to tin- Clilor Eiliu-ii. 

, Offlrtir. Town Hall. 
IliirkiiKj. Eksux. ulvlllii mil 
• v ■ *>nil tlm niiiiiri, mill ,|„|| 
nddrrHRrs uf t \vn rrlnmcH unn 
or whom Nhoulrl tti> ynur urn- 
son t or I mi in ml In ti' ini st pm. 
pluynr. 

All iiqiinl opiiurllllllly em- 
nluynr. ,14184) 133622 


Physical Education 
Scale 1 Posts 


Religious Education 
Scale 1 Posts 


- 

■ NORFOLK- 

Science toachn. .. 

i?«. 

" (ll309 P ; aSO 29 - 


BOLTON 

METROPOLITAN ROROUGI1 
(Equal Opportunity Employnr) 
GEORGE TOMLINSON 
SCHOOL 

Sprlnaflelil nood, Kcamley 
BL4 BHV 
1 1 1-16) 

GERMAN/FRENCH. SCALE 1 
Teacher required from lat 
Snpt Dinbor, 1986. 

Application roriua obtuln- 
ublo from Director of Educa- 
tion and Aria. P.O. Box 53, 
Padarborn 1 Ioubd, Civic Can- 
trn. Ilnlion I1L1 IJW to bo 
returned lo lleud Toucher by 
201 h AuauBt, 1986. 

(13320) 133622 


KSSEX 

HOCK Eld 1.1. soil lOL 
lll'I'lM. 

I Hull 3801 

TI.ACllKH OF L'Nt, 1.1811/ 
1-IIKNCH. .Scale I il-'rlnilc 
A lli'wiini £2641 
Ki'iliilri'il Sa-|iii',iilii-r. 

For iiirtlii'r Inliirninl Inn 
M-i- iihi- niivi-ri. uiiilri- h«ru„- 
• liirv hmilhli. .Sl-uIi- 1. 
1 I 41HAI 133622 


SUFFOLK 

( UUNTY I’OIINCII. 
HAMLEKill HIGH SCHOOL 

! 1‘ WIN* ll,lal,€ Hndlpinlt 

I 1-16 inlxeil riinipreliDnalvi, 
ri'll 734 

It I ■ 'll | l ,K(i 

r l-.<A* 111 Lit or | IILNCII AND 
(il.llMAN Hcnle f. HcUU' 2 
" vn L , P! 1, . B !V T . experienced 
LuiidlilBta aliTo lo taka ndili- 
tUmal reammallillity. The 
arlmul haa a riaurlaliliin Inn- 
uuaauH ue par i muni with 
al t-naa mi ilia ■-itiiununiriif inn 
njinoi-ta nf luiiniiiHi,'. 

Apply I 111 ill ml I a l„|y |,y |„ t . 
l»-r to llm 1 1 n ml ul ihr nrliiiui . 
w 1 1 Ii rnrrli’iiluin vltue amt the 
limniiM and nddriiBana uf twit 
rtirnri'UH. * 13896) 133622 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMlTTF.r 
THE AHHCOMDC HCIIOOI. 
AMhemnbB Kuail. Ilnt-kinu HH4 

Till: Onrklna 886312 

i Goninrolianalva, 
NGI1 1 1 24 Inc. 202 in Sixth 
Form 

SCALE 1 taachor or GERMAN 
required from Benimnhar 19B6 
or a* soon poaslbia ihoronf . 

*" Bch “P *o A level. 
Plauaa aluto subaldiary «ub- 
JOCti 

Lotiar or application and 
F,- V- ° tha Head teacher. 
(13244) 133622 


Pastoral 

Scale 1 Posts 


f Cornwall 


DORSET 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

g|^r^ AT,oN 

& d, "° 

Dorant DT7 3LP 

SoJi iMi.'a? 1 "®'. 1 '- 

J A similar vacancy also oxlata 

posts* oon8ll,ap * d fap either 

{J Ly* c t" c » «*■»• In tha senior 
boardlno house of this 
7£«n comprohonalva school 
(890 on roll) tor s nni iiTm, 

ESS 1 ta %a».r^jar p b-; 

thS is overall welfare of 

feiV. % 0 Zo d ruW:* h v t ?%%i 

< Thursday anif Fridayj" 

46 hours par week tip* 
time only. Salary within DCC 
Scale one £9 .03 B by l ncr* . 
manta to £6.oV 8 n.i. w?th ■ 

grasi-i". nfflrsis; “s 

i;HSS3 

ty Councl I . Educqtfon Dep.rt: 
ment County Hall. D arch os. 

Dorset and returnablS to 

is’ssi'.S'r.H.*’"- Dor "' ■■ 

(15893) 134022 


BARKING 
AND DAGENHAM 
LONDON IIORnilOII or 
HARKING AND DAGENHAM 
EAFTI1KOOK 

COMPHEM EN.HI VE HCIIIKIL 

IIiinIi Grin- ii. Ehkhx 
I Roll 966) 

Hi.qillri'd (ill- Fill ii I •• in I | 'I8«i 

<ir 111 HdiHi iih I'nHHlIilu: 

Twit I iiiiiliurH uf I'll vhIi-iiI 
Ed in-til Inn urn i-i'uulriiil Tor llm 
liuyM' mill imi-In' ■lr«|iui-i ni"iitM 
riiH|inrilv»ly. Tim hiii-i iimkIiiI 
ii|i|illtiiiii-t will liu iixnt-ciml in 
*di lire In llm timrliini, nr nil 
uipnrm nr llm Niililnrl. .Hriilu | 

t ins £1,1 in pm- iiniiii, ii iiini'i- 
iiiiduu Alliivilincn. Thu hi linnl 
Ih ihi I 1-18 inlxi'd rnin,ir<-imn- 
nlvii, mi (inn nlli-, ill 1111(1,11 nil 
llm Kliali-i'ii I niii itc In iv nl lim 
Lnmlnii llnrniiiili. iiil]n|iiiiin 
llm (lrn«n Bolt i ni'l'lillli-. 

Ri'lmliiii'Heniuni m rcninviil 
"XIM'iiHrtH In uppi-nveil rnsi'h. 

Apply In writ Inn 111, mod iiiti< . 
ly lo the 1 1 mid lunch ur iilving 
full c.v. mid tin, iin iimn and 
udUrcHHftH nf twn rufnriniH dim 
ill wIkhii Hliimlil lie your nru- 
ami t nr I in nmd I u i n pus i uni - 
ployer. 

An nqual □ppnrliinUy uin- 
plnynr. ( I 4 182 i 134222 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

ENFIELD GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 

Market PIbco. Enrield EN2 
6LN 

Roll 1020 

Thera will be ii vacmicy In Mils 
Voluntary Controlled 11-18 
Comprohenalva School far 
, n of Boya- 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

(Srale ]>. Ability to touch n 
second subject would 'bu an 
advantana. A ppllca I ions from 
candidates sack inn a first 
appoint mum will bn wel- 
comed, 

London Allowance, £726. 
Amillcntlnna nucloslnn ,i 
ciirrlriiliini vltiio uiul tlio mimes 
nl two rnfui-miH, Hlimild Iin 

■unilii by luitnr to tlm 

i«r ul llm Hi-hnnl on hikiii iih 

nuiin II, In. 

An utiuiil npimi i mi D y nin. 
Ployer. Il334lil 134222 


EH8EX 

TABOR HIGH SCHOOL 
7 V* VV 1 *' I ll Rruliilrim t?M7 

Tell 0376 23701 
lllnll 1 150) 

.«*"VSIc ; aL liDllCATION 
I LAC.III.H. hculu I 
Rtuitilrml iih niinii ilB piiHHlblu, 
l> art- 1 Iin i< inmlmr. A full-time 
PONl may liu uvilllublu ilnpuiiil- 
iun (111 snriinU siiblnct. 

‘■' w ' a,, ‘ l I •’Her nr np- 
nlimtliin to lluadlcuclmr as 
acidii an posslbln (roolHcnii 
H.a .n. plmiHn). < 1 4 1 Bn 1 134222 


HILLINGDON 

IlARLINCITON HCHOGL 
Pltikwall Lana, Hayes UBS 1PB 
NiiRiUaritni-iiil: fiflo, 108 in 
Hlxlli Inrm 
ll(’il(llnnuli nr: MrT.II. 

Mil 'ttllnv, M.A. 

Ulii|lilruil Inr Ni-|it,i|iil,n,- I'lHf,, 
?■ ,,,p Hoys' Pliynli „| 

i lll,,n ,h ‘ n l r >) HI I Ills 

f,, 1 * I®, •■uijiprnlinnalvt' hi linnl. 
1111 uriitti'Mlliiu n uuidi'i-ii well. 

h1b > Ii P J , i. < Centre. In- 

Itinlly fur one lerui. 

f»rme frinn mid 
rniiiriinlile in thn Dlrrrlm- ■ ■ r 

l.d |,, Bii, ,, , 1 r2li/ioi. civi. ce l 

111^/* >r ' Middlesex UliR 

Ouler I. nil || „n Allnwuiiin 
l*nynlilo. (I4I6B ) 1 34 a 2 5 

NORFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

NOBRMARY MURKER 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Croxton Road- Tlietford, 
Norfolk I P24 3LII 

_ ® c *la J Teacher of Bovs' 
£-®- and English required 
for September. 1986. 

Letter or application 

FrieVlons 1111 ; nun”- 

iiicuons and fikporinnee. 
(.aether the namas of 

L'T? referees, should be 
10 lh “ Head- 
m C T9(,“‘ » 0 *»n ns possible. 
<1a3as » 134222 

NORFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ni?S.^ THO S PE SCHOOL 
Dowthor^iiRos^ Norwich 

BOYS' PE A GEOGRAPHY 

Full time Scale 1 

h«?? fl . u,rBd from Beptem- 

to ESSTWE. 2°5* lderod ' 

'v* 1 * by letter a! v. 

in"d ^ , dr C eVa n . d o t r h 1w”o nra r S! 

SSRSWraa'SeftlS ftVfi 

P,B “" ‘.1133671 134222 


WALSALL 

COUNCIL OL,TAN BOnou °H 

IftAS 5 15UJF.S H Ys ' c A L 

8Mle C J ATION ,Ton, PO«-ery> 

. 8 °P | «i»iber i 1986, 

Hsye, community Schooi r«?. 

wSK 

1986“ 8lnB D **® : 20lh August, 

,,aSfa » 134222 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

••ROOM 1 Hil.ll SCHOOL 
VV I Liner Wny. Hunt linnln. 
Lniidt'ii N 1 4 
Roll 140(1 

Huiinlrnd Suptiiiiihui- (m- 

tl'ri i r i‘t *'»i i »** 1 1,, ‘ 1 1 \ . ' or 

ICLLIGIOUh 1.1 It K'ATION 

(Si-uln ll III Ini II II Ilvi'lv mill 
Hiiri-i-NHi 1 ul il«|,iirlm<int . An In. 

. <!' World It i-l ini, ,11 

• 'SHiinllnl. Thn dnpurtiiinnl Ik 

wul I • ri-hiii, rriici ||„, Hi'tini 1 ] 

I-ii'i, . MX 'ii' 1 1 ' i M .* f* 1 *' 1 1 D Inn . A ppl | - 

« ' * l,,,,Y “ r " oiin 1 1 find uiul 

turn h. Tills Ih n 

tuuiiniriirv post nml wllllii,] m 

I uni'll . 11,1s Ih y ,,„ H i 

I n 1'iivnr Hni-,iiiilnt«iii . 

Lniiiliin All, iw , iih ii, £726. 

Apiillrui |nn tni-mK nnd Dii-ili- 

"f, 11 ' • Ihi'ihi SAL) nl,l„i„- 

■ D-niii 1 In, lli'iiiliitastur, in 

i? viV'i a»"\z' h '{ u i A i : ,,ui,,u '' 


Science 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

ISKfi}li , S5‘T D A E H p ^™ ENT 

HOMEWOOD SCHOOL 

ranterden 

HEAD OF PHYSICS (Scale 2) 
Required for this Comnrolinn- 
f iV’ . y 1 , ‘ 980 pupils 

1 nai 18 mixed | for .lainiury, 
1987. or earlier la pnimlbln. n 
iiriKluntu to urnunlHu llm nrii- 
rlunt nimili,,) „r ii,,, 
meut . rim miccnsHf.il ,11 nilldnt « 
will in, nxpm-1,,,1 I,, tenrli 'A' 

luvnl mill Hike 11 I'niitrllin- 

tiou in rurrlcii Inn, ilnvi-lon- 
■liunt Within ill,, Helmut' ilu- 

piiritnont. 

Lot tern ,,f niiplli-.it inn , c.v. 
KtllPtlmr with 11,1,11 tin n I (wn 
riifcriii'N In the Ili-ml 111 nHt nr 111 
tlm h, - linnl 11* nnnn n» i>i>hs||iIu. 
r tinner liiiiirmiiiin,, will i,« 

provided ..ii nipt nf „u 

«-A.li. ( 135(13) I3482U 


Scale 1 Posis 


BROMLEY 

KEMNAL MANOR SCHOOL 
JV'vniPinkh Wny. Kiihup, Ki-nt 
I * A I -I 5 A A 

‘ '» r Si'Pimnhm I ‘Hid. mis 
* * " Buys (*<Mii|iri'he„nlve 
Mr lint, I rnqiilrii n Ni inner 
luitelin |- ili-ni|i,arm-v Kriil,- 1) 
DM' one turn,. The h. linnl pm - 
Ht-UJlv Ilf I urn Ml' It'tl 1 1 Iiiirm-Ii 

to 'A' nml *ri' iii vc I o.c. l. . 

1: N .|' v v V 11 

I'luiiHt- imply hv Initer will, 
llumus mill tnlilr rhtiuH nl 2 rn- 

rnraea lo llm lluminiiiatui- ni 
ilic hiliiiiil, wIikii run her ,i«. 

InllH Hllnll I," Hnul by Him 

A oiiiiHl 1*186. < I5lltl.1l 134822 

DORSET 

ff"m E r!,! :, - ,ZA " 1;T,, ' s 

VV l,ni, 1, rim MliiHiur 
* I H Cnniprulimisive, 

NOR 1400 t250 VI tli form I 
I liynlrs | mi, her. Required 
for Hnjitniiilier 198 6 n lem- 
noi-nry lime her nf Physlct, 
ihL-nic 1, |„ aliure In Ih* work 
ni h sirloin depnrinient- Thn 
Rcliool uses Nuffield Courses 
nml has oxrnllnnt rarlllMes. 

Apply ip anon as possible 
by letter lili liidinu r.v. lo the 
Hnadmustor. (1338D) 134822 

DORSET 

^gL FL,?AnE1,lfi 

Wlinborna Mlnsinr 
lXtf*-.I3rJ8 (joinprcheuslve. 
NOH 1400 (250 In Vllh 
Form) 

SCIENCE TEACHER 
Required Tor Rnptombar 1986 
« tompomry teat her of Sirlen. 
f* tkcele 1) to share )n the 
work of a ntronn ilepertmcnt 
with oxrnllnnt facllltioe. 

Apply es soon us possible 
by Inner Including r.v. and 
seat inq aubjocta orrnrad to 
Hoadmsater. 

(14191) 134822 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
EAST KENT AREA 
THE HOLY CIIORR R.C. 
SECONDARY NC1IOOL 
Roll'Voo HoBd - Uroedamlre 

A Teacher of Rciem.-n with 
enma Metliamallcs (Rrale I) 
■•required for Bent ember. 
1996. Knowledge of lusleht 
Science and the ability to 
touch Chemistry on advan- 
tage, Roman Catholic pre- 
ferred. 

.. Lottere of application, with 
tne names and addresses of 
two raferaes tha the Hand- 
master as soon us possible. 

SOUTH KENT AREA 
HOMEWOOD SCHOOL 
Tn nterden 
PHYSICS (Seals 1) 

Required at this comprehen- 
•{v* . school of 1280 pupflB 
(■1-18 mixed) for September 
* *"ncher or Hhyalce *0 Join 
tne science department. The 
leeching will be mainly Phy- 
eire nut soma physical science 
will be Inrluded. Tha ability 
U» tiseh 'A* level Physios 
will be un advantage but 
ehuuld not deter applicants 
Who ere able !(, teacll to "O’ 
levni/G.C.fi.E. standard. 

_ Letters of application. 
C.V. together with names of 
two referees to the Headmas- 
,er at the school ii soon e.s 
Possible. Further information 
will be provided on receipt of 
«n S.A.E. (13502) 134899 


OXFORDSHIRE 

Oxf„r,| OXe'ajY* 
Runuh-od Tor snn, 

Tn, trlier IB, 


• otirsaH to ihe r hi 1 
stiiiiiintR n nu ihiB » * ‘h 

V'lln.ihlu BiTpSSJy 
Appiiimtlnns by hi,, 
‘••V. 11 it ik hod 
""n '“‘‘Ireasrs 

l V.1404 ) ,,nC,tCach8 ^' V<> " , ' 1 

Ul|;, 


Speech and Drama 
Scale 1 Posts 


OLDHAM 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH OF OLDHAM 

EDUCATION COMMlim 

BREEZE HILL SCHOOL 
Roxbury Avenue, oiAu 

DRAMA TEACHER- 
SCALE 1 

, _^°9Ulred for Bepimm 
1986. Tampnrary le )| H 
Docember 19B6. 

. Plwit apply by letter is 
the Head st the schools 
eluding full a.v. end dim 
nml addresses of 9 refemi 
by 15th August. 

_ An Equel Onportcain 
Employer, (13360) 1359)1 


Other than fay Sublet 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 


BARKING 
AND DAGENHAM 

BARK Ing" AN D D AOBNH A 

I H)MI'll l |ii Pen 81 v E SCH06. 
UiiHliClroen. Essex 
I Roll 0661 „ _ 

Roqulrnil for Sspumbsr 1 
nr nH soon os posslbis. 

Assistnnl teacher of Dim 
htililnrts. Temporary pod" 
3 1st Drcombor 1988. 
plus £1.110 per 
l.unilon Allowonee. Th*i« 

In mi 11-18 

h|vi, oh site. .■••“■Wi.f’i, 
run tern boundary of 
dun nnronoli wjjolohw 
Green Hell corridor. . 

Apply »• wfiiftSJSKS 
|y to tlie neadtoBCtwr 
full c.v. and the "**"" j 
mldi-esses nf iw° re/sr«" 
of whom ehould be )«»r f 
sent or lntmsdlsts p* 


OLDHAM . 

EDUCATION COMMlITS 

HILLTOPHCflOOL 

M o or sld e A vs e“ e 

StrlnaadalB^OIdnsin 

TEACHER -SCALB" 8 ' 

Required rer 

1986 or as ** ? e i*vt 
thereafter, « ltn , 0 d/i 


secondary scJiooi'u^.rB. 

uuplla w‘« h * BrarB 
difficulties. 

Please «JP !L b *c*o“* 
the Head *** and n»" 

S!t U d d Kl , d/«M. , «r8r.f.« 

by iflth *«»"■ 

An MHVsiSVn® 

Employer. 11336°' 


fife* T.O.N.S*''*: 

terms) of ■]«" '^‘pisee ■ 

from *e° D Kf r the vfldl*; 
available to sc« 

SS-MBSjgaS 

specie llsin» J^ e r fdrm* n . 

'St S 

west” Mtdlen^ ^oi; 

Y&S***-' " 


TIIKTIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 8.8.86 


harrow 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LOWLANDS SUfTH FORM 

Tel: 01-422 23B8 

Required Tor September 
■ temporary, one 

Jeer onlfi f ul < ° r P Hrt tl . r 5® 

leech or of Sociology to *A' 
level. 

A willingness to be a 
member of the CPVE teem 
would be an advantage. 

Outer London Allowance 
payable- 

ADPlicBtion forme from 
rivic Centra. Station Road. 
Borrow MAI 9UW Tali Ol- 
863 5611. Ext- 2 7 . 36 , lo . b ? 
returned to the Principal or 
Lowlande S.f.C. by Friday 
tBth August. Please encloea 
stamped addreseed en- 
velope. 

Harrow is an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 
1 13393 1 140022 


HARROW 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

STANMORE SIXTH FORM 
COLLEGE 
Elm Park, Stanmore, 
Middlesex HA7 4BQ 

Temporary Scale 1/2 
Mathematics teacher re- 
quired for one year from 
September 1986. Appli- 
rente should be able to 
leech Maths to 'A' and 'O' 
level, and CPVE numeracy. 

Please telephone 01-863 
5611, Ext. 2736 for an ap- 
plication form as soon as 
poieible. 

Outar London Allowance 
payable. 


Harrow is 
Opportunity 

(13396) 


an Equal 
Employer. 
140022 


HAVERING 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HAVERING 

R A VENBBOURNE SCHOOL 
Neave Crescent. Farlniulon 
Avenue, Harold Hill, Romford 
RM3 0AB 

Tel: Ingrebourne 41 BOO 
(Roll 109 Mixed) 

Headteacher: G.J. Thomas 
Required for September or as 
soon as possible a teacher to 
work In the Special Care De- 
portment of this day Special 
School with severe Inarnlng 
difficulties. Age range 2-19 
years. 

Letters of application en- 
closing rull curriculum vitae 
nnd tlio nemos of two rarareos 
should be sent to the Head- 
teacher ae noon as possible, 
t 1 3334) 160022 


NORFOLK 
SCIENCE TEACHER 
(Bcalo 1) 

Required ee Boon as possible 
to teach children egad 6-16 in 
thle small independent re- 
sidential school for Junior 
aged children with learning 
difficulties and behaviour 
problems. Experience not 
essential. 

Send S.A.E. for further de- 
tails and application form 
available from the Headmas- 
ter. Hilbre School, sherlng- 
ham, Norfolk NR26 BNP. 
(13510) 160022 


SURREY 

POLITICS/SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Enthusiastic graduate required 
ter A/O level In well asteb- 
Uihed private residential sixth 
Farm College, commencing 
Ulli September. 

„ Apply with CV to Mr. 
K-R.B. Jackson. Hurtwood 
Boute, Holm bury 8t. Mery, 
parking, Surrey. Tal: 04 B3 
1 »7416. (13 3 2 7) 14 0 0 22 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Equal Opportunities 
Employer 

ROBERT CLIVE SPECIAL 
SCHOOL 

Heerne Way, Monkmoor, 
Shrewsbury, Shorpahire 
SY2 SSL 

Required from 3 
November 1986, perma- 
nent. full time Scale 1 
Teacher of Inrante for this 
school for children with 
aavera learning difficul- 
ties. Teachers with experi- 
ence end qualifications In 
this field preferred. 

Application forma from 
tho County Education 
Officer, Shlrehaii, 

Shrewsbury , returnable to 
the School CBAEi. 

(13243) 160022 


Special Education 

Scale 1 Posts 

BIRMINGHAM 

g- PAUL'S SCHOOL 
ntohar required Immediately, 
email mixed secondary 
■cnool entering ror pupils with 
Hucetionol difficulties. Tem- 
JrM eid/or part-time poet. 
—Jull- tlmo and permanent if 
RProprtate. Humanities and 
i£5j* “Boded, but other ape- 
1“.™.' cans! derad. Scale I or 
rnmn,,?*, 1 ? 1 " Project la a larger 
liS??K n i tir prgenlantlon in 
SEyjpBhMn Inner City with 
* rB ./ Una, P0- 

lieeK!, . Mon ° welcomed from 
YoSih r l *£■•"•«* «t «11 levels, 
•to. 0 “ Com,I *un|ty workers 

. f f rth# r partloulnre- 
,r 85*^ , y to: Admin. Offfo- 
fom r,™? 1 • Project, Hert- 
8 Nj Birmingham B12 

02 1-440 4376. 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICES 

BU BUc(aR0DK D ffi8E S |S^ VoR 8EN?0R"ilRLS 

BUCKBRQOK ROAD, ST. HELENS, (TEL: ST. HELENS 22102) 

GENERAL SUBJECTS 
TEACHER 

, SCALE 1 

a! ^1? 0/11 Te «*8f 8oale 1 1s required to teach General 

«P«oIa»8tog In Maths, to C.8.E. standard, and able to 
IjwQaniefi/p.E. An tnlereat In the Duke of Edinburgh Award . 
SuJtJ® an ^/or Computer Studies would be an advantage. 

« warook House la a CHE for 42 Senior Gfrls aged between 
*riByaai8 on admission. All the girts have a variety of 

problems, Including delinquency, school refusal, 
and behavioural problems and education retardation, 
six full-time and two part-time teachers who provide a 
- Bo2!^ lcaton *1^' al present, three main areas of emphasis 
an i^,® 1 WOfk * Uto SMBs, and C.8.E The school also provkteB 
Care Unit with a class of no more than live pupis. 

, are Invited from flexible and resourceful teachers, 

gjjjoy with experience of teaching difficult adolescents. 

3J5 w«h the. Bunfcm scale plus approved 

fijl!®"’ form * and Job descriptions may be obtained from: 
t 2 SW?. 0mc8r * 1M BrOwnlow Hill, Uvwpool L3 MF. 

pm 


Independent Schools Pastoral 
By Subject Classification Other Assistants 


Computer Studies 
Other Assistants 


SURREY 

ai'nEf BS s ^ HODI - f on 

I 11-18) 

Required ror Soptomiier 1986 a 
S?tVn • ta “ et } COMPUTER 
STUDIES (Part-time) up tu 'O' 
? ni1 ? CBE - An Internst In 
sclenco (Physic and 
chemistry) would be an advan- 
tage. 

Salary: Burnliam Scale 1. 
Applications should bo sent 
‘"tha Head mast or, Wlspors 
School. High Lana. Haalemere. 
Surrey Including a C.V. and 
nemos of two refari-on. 

114201) 182024 


Economics & Business 
Studies 

Other Assistants 

BEDFORD SCHOOL 

Dub to lllneaB a graduate to 

teach ECONOMICS la ro- 

3 Hired for one year ror 
entember 1986. or January 
1987. The poBt would suit 
either an experienced gradu- 
ate at present In Industry or 
Tertiary Education anxious to 
obtain wider experience of 
Secondary Education, or a 


DORSET 

llOUbE PARENTS 
IIOMEFIELD SCHOOL 
Itnqulred for Koplombor. Idunl 
(or ecparlenced ruuplu with- 
out undue f nm I ly commit - 
munis. Flat nccummudntion - 2 
Duds. , Lou n go. KIIcIluii and 
Bathroom. Ilesnaiislbl llty for 
30 boarding boys, anas ranging 
11-16 yearn. Salary £7 . OOCi 
plus rull board. 

Apply in writing to:- The 
lleadmaMOr. Homcilelct 

School. Salisbury Road. Wink- 
ton, Bournemouth, Dorset 
BH237AR. (133861 184024 


S raduato seeking a flrat 
■aching post. The teaching 
would ba at Sixth Form level 


and a willingness to become 
Involved In the life or the 
School la Important. 

Further details may be 
obtained from tha Head Mas- 
ter. Bedford School, Burnaby 
Road. Bedford MK40 2TU, to 
whom applications should bB 
made, together with details 
of qualifications end experi- 
ence and the names of two 
raferaes- (15900) 182224 


Appointments in 
Scotland 

PERTHSHIRE 

SCOTTISH FIELD STUDIES 
ASSOCIATION 
KINDROQAN FIELD 
CENTRE 

FIELD STUDIES TUTOR 
For courses ranging from 
primary school to under- 
graduate nnd adult courses, 
Preference will be given to a 
qualified teacher with experi- 
ence in Primary or secondary 
environmental subjects. The 
ability to assist in tha de- 
velopment of new courses is 

Salary " £4,560 - E6.828. 

Contact Dr. A. Lsvery. 
Klndrogan Field Csntrt, 
Enochdnu, Blairgowrie, PHU) 
7PQ. Closing date 31st Au- 
gust 1986. (13514) 170000 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


KENT 

THE DENEDICTINECOLLEOE 
at WestgalQ 

Haas vacancy In September fnr 
a TEACHER of GAMES and 
P.E. with Geography to 'O' 
levol. 

Apply with taetlinanials to 
the Rev. Headmaster., St. Au- 
gustine's Collage, vVentqate. 
Rant CTB 8 NL. (1555 7)184224 


English 

Other Assistants 


ENOLIIH/HIITORr 
TEACHER required Tor 
September due to Illness. 
Suit newly qualified 
teacher. Residential post. 
Apply School Manager. 
Lime House nnd Brookriald 
Schools, Holm Hill, Dnl- 
eton. Carlisle. Cumbria. 
(15899) 182424 


Geography 
Other Assistants 


LONDON 

PART-TIME TUTOR to prepare 
small groups of girls I or 'O' 
Level or GCSE one day par 
week. Permanent past from 
September. 

Mine Dixon end Miss Wolfe. 
Tutors 25 Victoria Street, 
SW1H 0EX. Tol: 01-222 7117 

orOl-688 1188. 

(13249) 1B2624 


LONDON 

Senior Girls School requires 
Geography toaoher for 

^Ivrlta 1 with full CV and re- 

Yesodey t, HBtorah School ^e/d 

ffsftjj* B ° Bd ' L ° nd pB2fl#4 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

THE I'ltlNCLhN IIEI.ANA 
t.UILLCi L |-'( lit GIIILK 
Tuniriln lllnabiy. l , rnaton. 
near Ilililllli 

Si- i:ka reeideiit ur loml- 
ri- hi deni AixiMunt Uousi-inli- 
irci«. Oppurt nnll v In leuth 
nlthur Art ur Art Hialury ur 
Froni:h Lltnmturu or Qerinnn 
or I'lnno. It|no llltchln ( 0462) 
32100. (133051 I 85 624 


LONDON 

HAMILTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
Ealing YV5 

Roqulretl In September • 
(jualilled class trachflr for 
Juniors at Independent co- 
educational Junior School - 
uge range 8-11. 

Apply in writing giving full 
qualifications and experience 
tn date to tlio Secondary, 
Hamilton House School, 1 
Mattock Lana, Ealing WJ 
5BG. Tel: 567-1294. 

( I 5878 ) 183624 


LONDON 

Senior a Iris School requires 
Engllsh/ll Istory and Politico 
taachnr Tor September. 

Write with full c.v, and re- 
ferees to Mrs C- Joseph, 
Yesodey Hstornh School, c/a 
35 Paget Road, London N16. 
(13512) 185624 


WILTSHIRE 

Full tlmo teachers of Arabic 
required far an indapandnnt 
boarding school , near Hath In 
Wiltshire. Accommodation 
provided. Salary according to 
qualification nnd experience. 

Pluaso Tel: Bath (0223) 

891841. (13309) 185624 


Social Studies 
Other Assistants 


SURREY 

POLITICS/SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Enthusiastic graduate required 
ror A/O level In well estab- 
lished prlvnte residential Sixth 
Form College, commencing 
this September. 

Apply with CV to Mr. 
K.R.B. Jackson, Hurtwood 
House, Holmbury St. Miry. 
Dorking, Surrey. Tell 0483 
277416. ( 13328) 1 8S024 


Mathemati cs 
Other Assistants 

MIDDLESEX 

P^ E n^hool S 

gKlS^ASSist 1986. 
Wth Teacher (sagondery 

InrormaUcn and 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


BERKSHIRE 

INFANT OR JUNIOR CLASS 
TEACHER 

Applications are invited for 
the above post In the Junior 
department of an Independent 
school as a result of expansion. 
It is hoped to make an appoint- 
ment for September 1986. but 
good candidates not available 
until January 1987 would ba 
considered. 

Salary would ba paid accord- 
ing to Burnham, Beale 1 and 
accommodation could ba pro- 
vided far a single person. 

Applications which should 
include the names and addres- 
ses of two referees end curri- 
culum vitae should be made in 
writing to tha Headman ter. 
Licensed Victuallers' School, 
Brunei Wey, Slough i Berkshire 
8L1 1XP. (13510) 1B3624 


DORSET 

aia T s EMB “; 

or Music an added 

Small claeses, Cordial «|nie'- 

phera. Newly trained accept- 

Bb Write with C-V-: Tito Prin- 
cipal. Porta Via House School, 
4 St- Stephen's Rond.BourM- 

Fm/tS) D ° rBt * issVjfc 


DORSET 

BT. ANTONY’S LEWB8TON 
SCHOOL 

Sherborne. Dorset DT9 SEN 
Roman Catholic Glrle' 
Independent Board! no/pty 
School. aBGSA/OSA 405 
Girls. BO In tha fith Form 
Graduate required for Bedlam-, 
ber 1986 to teach Latin ana 
French. .. . „ . • 


MIDDLESEX 

BUCKINGHAM COLLEGE 

LOWER SCHOOL 

Thn llldurway, Kuiiron. 

Mlildx. II A3 OL.I 
H*-qiilri'd fruin kepteinber e 
teach »r of l*.E. nnd bnyn riaruns 
in join an i-nthiinluetli' stuff 

Auply by luttcr with C.V. 
and namne and nddriiMni or 2 

r«tcr nc-. tu tlio Headmaster . 

I 134 13) 204224 


Preparatory Schools 

By Subject Classification 
English 

Other Assistants 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

CROSVENOR HOUSE 
SCHOOL 

Biratwlth, Harrogate HOS 
2JG 

Required in January 1987 
ENGLISH TEACHER to teach 
the subject throughout the 
School (8-13 yra. ) to C.E.E. 
and P.8.S. level. The School 
le in the country elx miles 
from Harrogate. There ere 60 
day boys and 35 boarders in 
tha age range to be taught. 
Usual preparatory school 
duties. Burnham Scale- 
l.A.P.S. Pension Schema. 
(15894) 202424 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

SAINT MARTHA'S CONVENT 
SCHOOL 

22 Wood Street. Harriet EN5 
4BW 

Tel: 01-449 4346 
1 ndepondant Convent School 
Required for September 
I NFANT/J UN IOh TEACHER 
SCALE 1 

Applications and c.v. with 
referees to Tlia Headmistress. 
(133011 205624 


LANCASHIRE 

ROSS ALL JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Fleetwood. Lancashire FY7 
0 JW 

Tel: 03917 4133 
(An l.A.P.S. co-aducattonul 
Prep. School or 1 90 pupils, 
boarding and day). 

Required for JANUARY 1987 
a teacher of General Subjects 
with Games. This Scale 1 post 
would ba aultabls ns a first 
appointment, and single or 
married accommodation is 
available. 

Full dotalla are available 
'from the Heudmester to whom 
applications, with full curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
telephone numbers of two re- 
ferees. should ba made. 
(13410) 205624 


LONDON 

WBTHERBY SCHOOL 
11 Pembrldge Square, W3 
Required for September 1986. 
Assistant Teacher. 

Applications with C.V. and 
nemos, addresses and tele- 

P hone numbers of TWO RB- 
EREES (nu testimonials 
please) to tha Headmistress. 
104652) 205624 


Modern Languages 
Heads of Department 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

NBVILL HOLT 

Market Harborough. Laics. 

LEI 6 BEG 

Required September (or posa- 
ibly January) Head of French In 
rural 1APS school of 120. Some 
Latin and help with out or 
school activities, especially 
swimming, wanld ba useful. 
Married or single accommoda- 
tion. Salary atloast Burnham. 
Interviews week beginning 
18th August. 

Apply Mr. D.C.S, Phillips, 
In writing, with c.v. and 
names, addresses and tele- 

r ihone numbers or two re- 
srass. (13339) 203618 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


CHESHIRE 

MOSTYN HOUSE SCHOOL 
Parkgata, S. Wirral, Cheshire 
L64 6SG 

Required for September, a 
junior form teacher (for ages 9 
and lO) who is also P.E. 


trained to take charge of girls' 
games throughout the School. 
Tha School Is a well known 


rrOBUIli 

Application ih letter form 
with rull C.V. and nsmas and. 
addresses of two refer a ea to 
the Heart mistress. Mrs P. Cart- 


wright. B .Sc,. M.A. as seen as 
possible. (14178) 1 85624 


IAPS ca- educational day 
school whlali in 1985 opened 
Its own senior school to 16-r. 
Numbers era expanding rapidly 
and ability to teach anas 10 to 
16 for P.E. la essential. 

Salary according to qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Accommodation available, 
for single person. - 

Apply in writing with tele- 
phene number. Curriculum 
Vitae, and names of two re- 
ferees to the Headmaster. 
(13409) 204224 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

Heads of Department 


ESSEX 

LOUGH TON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
Borders Lnne, Lough ton, 

Essex IO10 3SA 
Tel: 01-508 831 I 
HEAD OF BUSINESS AND 
MANAOEMENT STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT. Applications 
are invited at this general col- 
lege of further education, for 
the post of Head of Businesa 
and Management Studies De- 

f artmont. which falls vacant BB 
ram 1.10.1986. 

Salary: H.O.D. Grade 3 

£14.549 - £16.353 p.e. plus 
£282 p.a. Inner Fringe Allo- 
wance. 

Further particulars are 
available From tha Principal to 
whom completed applications 
should be returned within 14 
days of this advert la ament. 
(13332) 22001 B 


Other Appointments 


ESSEX 

LOUGHTON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
Borders Lane, Laughton, 

Essex IG10 3SA 
Tel: 01-508 8311 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
AND MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Lecturer I In Secretarial sub- 
jects (temporary ona year 
post), duties to commence on 
1st September 1986 or as 
soon aa possible thereafter. 
The successful applicant will 
be expected to teach Secreta- 
rial Skills and associated sub- 
jects across a range of gansr-~ 
al and specialist Secretarial 
courses Including MSC spon- 
sored programmes. Candi- 
dates should be well qUal- 
Ified with appropriate com- 
mercial experience and a 
teaching qualification and/or 
teaching experience Is dasir- 


able. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer I 
£6.324 - £12.945 p.a. Plus 
£282 p.a. Inner Fringe Allo- 
wance. 

Further details and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from the Principal 
to whom comploted forms 
ah an Id be returned within 14 
days uf the ippaarnm n »i 
this aiimrlhuni'ni. 

114185) 220026 



COLLEGES OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

continued 

GRAMPIAN 

REGIONAL COUNCIL 

ABERDEEN COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 

SENIOR LECTURER II . 
SYSTEMS PROGRAMMER 

Required In Ilio Com- 
p u ling and Data Prorna- 
slnn aactlon of Hie nepurt- 
inent of Motliemnilca. Si-l- 
®!* c ® and Computing- a n- 

pMcaiua should have n Dn> 

ftl®'* 1 n-i 1101 * , 1,1 f-onipiitftr 
*l p o®o“*lnD and nxton- 
^‘ v « „Sy | ! , Hni Design and 

T’rofl ramming exporlenne. 

Work Inrlmlns iDnchlno 
Sys,on i s Analysis 
and Computer Syatnm bn- 

J®, Scottish Higher 

nipJomo/ 

Certificate level with 
gradtui tp*' Inver?. lnach PoSt - 

£iS?VW. Sen, ° 4l, - a76 • 

forms and 
fUE th V from Dlrec- 

*«• or Education. PE and 
3“™'" Starting. Wood hill 
“ ■ Aberdeen AB9 3LU 
with whom applications <2 
copies) should be lodged 


by August *5. Re- 

■dyertisement. 

(133S2) 220026 


ISLE OF MAN 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

ISLE OF MAN COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Hamorield Road, Douglas 

LECTURER I - BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

iD?i t, “ lrBd far SPUtembar 
I98G or as soon as passi- 
ble thereafter, to leach 
background to business, 
book keeping, of rice prac- 
ttce and communication 
!KSi?S u, i. Applicants 

*|°“M be suitably qual- 
ified with relevant 
r u m me relit l/t caching ex* 
perlciU B. Further lnroi-uia- 
tlun may be obtained from 
1 Prlndpui, Tel- 0624 

. ° r application 

" • *h rull rurrlculuin vjiae 
and niinu.s and nddrt-wes 
!’*, two rrlerees the 

■ cioit' 11 ' 4 } r'«. h .¥. az,u1 August. 
Itlnft. t l. r >fl4<M 220036 


KENT 

ChJ.'NTY COUNCIL 

I .! I’AHTMLNI 
COLLLGr TK ' K " K ' AI - 
APtilli utliins are liu n.'ii | 
ftiill.ililv ■iiniHf | iM j mil. ini. lies 
Itir tli»- loliiiv liivi I It.. | | f|- m 
\8Bl rmr * 1 •’i. pirn, her. 

2' 1 ," ll { l »„«*olr. This v.u ani y 
Mluttlnu S|ipruvnl uf 

£?«”« ■ u,“ r cun sizr 1 ° p mo n * 

a £ BUSINF.SH 

* MAN At. EM |!NT .STUDIES 
I rciurer |i ts„|j li y j,il.«7ft 
' . tld.fli|5j It. triicli 

I "inniiiliifj/liifiirnuiiiija, |*, ,». 
■•’"'•Ditl “ii « mime i.f li.-nnrnl 
l.dui ntiou mill llunliiesK 
ctiurnrs. 

Api'lfrniluii liirm* mill 
Ini tlmr dt-taiis minting t*i the 
pom nre uvailaltlr- on ri'inmst 
V'*":.. *'•}■ print ipnl. rhaiini 
Ti*i Hull ol C.iailrar . IliurkHiicit o 
_ „ llrumlBiiilrjts K«int 
Urift I l*N 4 Tel: OB4.S AS I I 1 1 
to tvlMim they Mhouid tm ra- 
turriert by the rlnslnu date ol 
'iqih August. 1 98 6. 
IiaailBi -420026 


BARNET 

BARNET BOROUQ H ° p 
HENDON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHERED ucation 
T n* following posts nrs 
19 1 B6 b - , - B rr ° m ,B,So P*® m bop 
LECTURER T * LAW 

.l* l l5. nl,anH . ,,ro Invited from 
rn«i.h b i * qu,llriB ' 1 parsons to 
n,f»r?.H ,v l ori * range of courses 
b * i h# Depnrtnient. 
Tbose Include CPVE. BTEC 

nniL on,U, r? TECF,pat Diploma. 
P 2 i f“ c “"yeralon and O/A 
3r“y«* Lsw. The ability to orfer 

"ubJects/ modules and to 

erractlvely In a team 
advantageous . 

A^ T K5L n EB , A£v ACC ° UNTa 

f. ® 1 , 1 * *° tourli Numeracy, Sta- 

«■«“* Business Arithmetic 

■MMi. ooalc Accounts on courses 
ofrered by the Collage. Re* 

. courses curroiillv 

g. ,f ®red Include CPVE. BTEC 
National. TOPS and si hourS 
iL°'' r * e " ■ "■ well os n range of 
D/ A Levels nntl USA stage I/ll 
sublucte. A flexible and admit- 
?hi*.?i , . pro * ch ls ronulrod since 
tne person appointed will bo 

“ ,enm acRvoly In- 

volved In course and curricu- 
lum development. The nblllty 
to Integrate oilier subject 
? L B 5 “ "jpu 1 U be an ndvantago- 
STUDIES R * - SECRET *'«AL 
Applications ara Invited 

a a ° n Rri B *n!lH hl1 ' qualified and 
experienced persons to teach a 
range of dfrica Skills oS 


WB g 6k D OKI LIH Ofl 

courses offered by the College. 
Courses currently offered ln- 

- ssn B P«?- VE *;x2I EC National. 
“SC. PBC. PESD as well as s 
largo number of evenlna 
A?, up ;to-dBte know- 
a « f i C " larhnology nnd 

approach are essen- 

bBCTURER I . BLT&INESS 
AND 3 TO S UR 1SNI 7 M TRA “" 

froln^pffiry- 

sons to teach at least one 
""!•* discipline with Travel 
Tourism on courses 
dff hy the College. These 
will include CPVE. BTEC First 
Bnd B I EC Nations*. A 
flexible and adaptable 
approach Is required since thn 
Kf„ rBa . n will be join- 

* “ ■a* actively Involved in 
™K„i?r curriculum do- 

TEMPIIKARV LECTURER I . 

"f 4* “""d" V porf 

snns tu tench ErunoniRs. llui'K- 
«o Business mill iK- 
■i lent Ion Studini on u ranuo of 
olfitred by it.., Colluge. 
RtlPvftlll con thus r iirrcnllv 
offem.l Inclu.le CPVE. BTEC 
NaDonaL BTEC First Illpln iia 

fUm-kW® nl,tl T . UPS A 

».mi h *1 j “ ,IC| UtlllPlliUll* 

SVi p 1 ro * , S!? 1® ruqnlrsU. I lm nbll- 

l»y tour fur other ■nibjrrt nmns 
Bn nit (i n I iipe. 

TEMTORAIIV l<!irriMlER I . 

»doK;K»-:epinc. E an.; 
3.4 C “lV NT ING U rum I .«#. 86 (It 

Appl 1 1 at inns urn invited 
suit n Uly q unllf Inti per" 
'‘"l'. Irm h Hi ink -in 'i'll | ii 

.uni An oiiutiii'i in (iiu-ii i i-.irti' 

ItMl lUlil Milinll lliml mi-si 

“'«! aUi.pl* 


-..in «-ppr«.i,v".s riyift'ia: 

and fsmt* 

il „L W , I ‘ b •»»*! I canon I a f 


wou"la W i^ <hno,OB T tp ^ 

. ou T < ! .»** v* vi ruivQittaur an 

*saa:svAv::v.° ° rrDp ,,t,u,r 

annum. 1 A.ld|tl..,i pi. r 

A |i|«llinllf»u fur ms a ltd fur lit* 
rr ilnt nils fur ilm above iinsta 
from Miss L 
l*r I nr | pn | • » Sncrntory . 

Hen'i” 1 ‘ <,n I*' 'hiirroughs^ 

Vrlsi^ ,l |T d ? 1 ? *° r t* 11 POSH:* 

7*FA»Ifo'ftWTy®Ji,T. 

TJ E EK ^ .fjftVf 1 L OPPORTUNI- 

TJ EB- I 1 ABB I ) 420036 


BIACKBURN COLL03E 

An Institution of Tertiary and Higher Education 
Follden Street) 

Blackburn BB21LH 

.SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

( ™r P x^ 

LECTURER GRADE II — MARKETING {Ref. Ml) 

wHI offer ,8achin 9 skills in the area of 
Sn K'lh 56 ® 0 ? a rnember 01 a working on (he 

' a J12 W , H i ,w NaBonal D »Pto^a Course 
eL Ts ? e M . art<et ^ 9 scheduled for a September 1907 start 

^ranlag^ fltnOW,B ^ 0 ^ Industry will be a dfslinci 

LECTURER GRADE II - MANAGEMENT (Ref. M2) 

™«e S S£ C S* aft, L app,ica ” t wiH 0fl8r Caching skills In mange- 
merit StuWes, Human Resource Management or Corporate 
Policy and join a leaching team on the C.N.A.A. Diploma In 
Management Studies. 

Applicants should have an appropriate degree and'or profes- 
sional qualification together with recent relevant work 
IncSdS? 00 * Previous applications will automatically be 

SALARY FOR BOTH POSTS: £8,5S5 - £13,656 
Application forms and further Informationavaifabfe from/retur- 
nabre fo Ihe Vice-Principal {Resources) at the Colfege. S.A.E. 

P>6aS6. 

Interviews will lake place al Ihe end of August 1986. 

Closing dale for applications. 20 th August 1 906. 

Lancashire County Council is an Equal Opportunities 
•"***•■' mm 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

SOUTH FIELDS COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Aylostons Road. Lslcestar 
LE2 7LW 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
r IN SHOPFITTING 

WOOD TRADES SECTION 

Required for Si.ptember 
19 86 to leach l lie theory 
and practice of aliapfiitliig 
and associated wood* 
machining skills. 

Applicants should Iihvu 
sound Industrial exporl- 
enen and paesoss u City 
und Guilds of Lontlou In* 
siltutn Advanced Cruft 
Ccrtlricnte tu Slmpflttlni,. 
A tenchlng certlllcntu or 

E rovlous nxperluuce would 
e on advantage. 

The post Is for BA 
weeks. 

Application forinn und 
further damns may be 
obtained from thn Princip- 
al, to be returned within 
IQ days of the appenruiirn 
or this advartlecmeni. 
<14633) 220036 


LONDON 

Inner London Education 
Authority 

NORTH LONDON 
COLLEGE 
444 Camden Road, 
Holloway N7 0SP 

Tel: 60S 998 I 

North London Collage Is 
tha control institution In 
Islington providing educa- 
tion and training opponti- 
llltlos for tlin lfi-19 agn- 
r nngo and far ruiiilntilna 
cilurnilim, It lias mi nsinh- 
llshod reputation fur rurrl- 
ciiluni luuovutlon und si.r- 
v|c«i tu ilm community . 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

LI APPLIED SOCIAL .HTU- 
Y f Alt ‘ T E ro » A R V ONE 

Applli-alliins ii i-ii I n vl i oil 
fur I In* piisi id l.uciiirrr 1 In 
Aimllcd Sucl nl Kiudli->. Thu 
■iu'i useful I'lindiilnii- will 

ti*m-Il mi Ilm vurli’ty u| So* 
L ‘“I hrrvlcns luurscn 
uffoi-nd In thn dnpnrimriu 
IJilir 1 ' Inrliiilos NNEB. 

I CSC. CPVE und other 
rnurnr* ileHlgned to ninat 
tllr lie min uf ||u< C(uil- 
111111111 v 

For further InrurniaLUm 
•Bout lit* Callegs and thn 
Department as wbII an an 
application form plunsa 
contact Kuullo Stavrlnldaa 
or Margaret Giles at tlin 
College. Appllvnlluii fiiruin 
should he returned uu luii.r 
than 32 Auinint | Hflfi. 

II ACKNF.Y COLLEGE 

FACULTY OF IIUSlNENh. 
HCIRNCE AND GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

LECTURER GRADE I 

Required u« « uun n e 
puss l hid. to lnach on 

ff'VJf.M? 1 “ ni1 '■■‘-run l Iona I 
ULtlvities nruureninion. ua 
wnU as appropriate course 
modules in tlm Cpvp. Ru- 
c rent I on end Leisure Indus. 

(POST 

sy £T" Ra .A, , w" n, An , s: 

“:o 38 .M.tUjKJ. isis; 

--ilf."-? 1 ,lw,ln H Point de- 

fflSISS and 

rram/ Br t d " lt "lfi“ Obtain able 

Bo 1 UI>| More Street, 

ixtf R B4. Tal: 01 ‘ 883 

QuM L ?#M. a ° ATBS 82 AU * 

oftggTu'g.Tiyj "’em 1 : 
PLOYER. (13323) 230036 


SOLIHULL 


SOLIHULL COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Blossomfleld Road B91 IBB 

LECTURERS REQUIRED 
IN 

Bio logy/ Applied Sclnuce 

Special Nandi 

Business Stuillns 

Computer Studios 

The ubovp are rixeil term 
coutructs ror one year III thn 
first Instnucn. 

Do tulle und fnrms from 
Principal an receipt of 
H.n.o. ( 1 3401 ) 430036 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NORTH EAST SURREY 
COLLEGE OF TF.CIINOLOCY 

SuVWKWiS* 1 '- 

Applications uru Invited for 
the follnwlnn post to bo filled 
ni nnon as pusslble: 

£ E Bo A c'!ir c 0 ^,a^ Nu,,sma 

pIyCHOLOG Y " 1 N 

science MENT of APPL,IEn 

^fCTURER 1 IN MATHEMA. 

£B S S93 Py “W kkS CTURB . R 

13,656 p.n ■ LEG- 
TURER l! £6.843 - £11,863 

PHnifJ 11 "^? 4 ^ 00 pl0, London 
r.iJ?" .. A,l °W“nce Generous 
relocation expenses In 
approved cases. 

Further Information obaui 
■PPUeatlpn forma 
£W* b " Obtained from the Vlco- 
Princlpel, NESCOT. Relgeta 

KT17' fnS 11 ' n Epaom . Surrey 
KTl 7 3HS, Please send a 
Btamperi addreasod onvolonp. 
,la4l4 > 220026 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 

Other Appointments 


HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 
COUNTY CnUNlTI. 

, IIEUEFOUIIHIIIRU 
tOLLEU^O^AKT AND 

TECHNICIAN 

•frlnilclat) 
am. .. 1 SI1 IVnrkshnps. 

iiisil/or nkllls und dxpurltini i. 
In at luunt miip. i,| ii,p f ,ii . 
lUJI'J'JP limns: mrunili's. 

IdWdllary. wimd, nininl 
mlxnd-iinittlii. 

* 7 per week. 

£6?oVa P . y • 

, ApPlIutlHin forma nit<| 
«l**ulU f rum : Thn 


Pp lhcj , ; a , s herrntury " ilern" 

Djs , |nn‘ r, p«V| N "? 0 API * ,nd 
uesign. Folly Lena. Hum- 


3733.19.(13359) 240036 



ACTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Science and Computing Department 

Full-time and Part-time 
Teaching Posts 

e ! 0C . ted c °undl are promoting the 
development of community Access Courses to hf fm 
various dlaadvantafled flroups. ApptoZaa?e toted 
supportive teaohera with m,ln^stln™a 
SjJjOTMlwicB related disciplines for full-lime 
jwrmanerit appointments at Lecturer I and part-time 

aTer ,mants ,rwn sa p~Sor 

Ealing’s new Council welcomes applications raaRfriiocc 

saiaaasa.'iw-.'-. 

agg 3 Ba.W i»g 3 r 


University 

Appointments 


TMET1MES EDUCATIONAL StlPP. 

WAR MCKSHH, 


AVON COUNTY 

UNIVERSITY OF HATH 
,,Ep A*JTMENT OF NI’OUtS 

DE 'i» E A-Se l \M5. NT ANI> 

RECREATION 
GRADUATE ASSISTANT 

This post. I fur n 

■liuxlmiini of lliren ypurw. is 
ope ii la I’liyslvnl Eiliu-utlun 
ortidiiiiicn wlm wish tu uulu 
i-ompri.hiMisIvo «mx,i-leiicn 
tu a, i ni-tlvi, uiilvrrsltv 
spur In ilnpurtmniit. Tin. 

(llltlKM III till, post Will 1,1- 

cludn uhhInIIii,, will, ||,„ M „. 
pi' rv Is I ii,l uf Hpnrfn ruclll- 
ti„H nnd ho, uti rttiic. Ii | ii , i . 

from 

il, u IV i'm, mu!] uffii'o,', Unl- 
vorsiiy or Hull,, Haiti, ri A 2 
7A ',- ntiotlng rul 8 6/73 U. 
Fwt "int'r O-t 11 ' "2««36. 

,?!*; ditin: 

47.8.86. (13340) 080000 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Celtic Department of 
Harvard University Invites 
applications far the Mar- 
garet Brooks Robinson Pro- 
fessorship or Celtic Lan* 
nunnon nnd Llternturea. The 
primary duties nr the chair 
are to ensure instruction in 
all brancas or the Celtic 
Language*, In Philology, 
and in the Chirr Genres or 
the Insular Coltlr Litera- 
ture*. 

The deadline fur receipt 
of apnll.-nllnn* will bn 
Heplrnilinr 1 st, 1 ! 1 B 6 . 

Application,, si, (mid tin 
addressed tu Chnii-iniiii. De- 
p net, uu,, i ul Celtic l.nu- 
n u n urn anil l.lleraturen, 69 
D ii nnler Htcrnl, Ciiinltridg« , 
Massachusetts 02I3B. 

Hurvnrd UnlvtirHlly Is nit 
F.iiiiiiI opportunity Em- 
pluyer. I III 110) 480000 


iwwjESF 

University of “ivJSR 
38362 7 r i y « CV 1 
clearly on enveloae) S? 

(133 13) urn 


Adult Education 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

M^- C K A E T fi?X^ ARTMINT 

ADULT EDUCATION 
of Centre/Outrsari 
Worker 

£i Vaea P 1 : s,lary £4 - 843 - 

for tha Mld-hn 
Adult Education Servlet. 

.. Application Foimi sal it- 

*«»■ f . r 2 n, 1 •6* Ar « B Ffiodw 
J** 11 } 1 Adult Education Sink,. 
Mid-Kent Area. Maldiun 
Co, lire, fit. Fslth'a Sliw. 
Maidstone MB14 1LH, Td 
Mnidstone 39165. Apslij, 
lions to be returned bills 
August, IBS 6. (133991 Ih!M 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 

PrliiduHl: Luunurd ii. Hewsher. Acad. Dip. Ed. (Lond.) 
B.Sc. (Scon.), M.A., F.R.S.A. 

Director of Learning 
Resources 

Head of Department Grade IV 

Required from January 1st, 1987 or sooner if possible,* 
person to co-ordinaic (lie Computing, Library and Me® 
Services throughout the College. The successful pere® 
will require energy, enthusiasm, a flair for educational 
management, an interest in information technology and 
experience in one or more of Ihe three services. 

Further particulars and application forms, relnnuHety 
Tuesday, 26th August, 1986, may be obtained from The 
Principal, New College Durahm, Framwellgate Moor • 
Centre, DURHAM. DH1 5ES on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 


Social Services Department 

Instructor 
(Home Economics) 
£6,771 - £8,130/8,847 p.fl. Incl. 
(pay award pending) 

We require a Teacher or Instructor tor Home 
Causeway Centre for Menially Handicapped Ao»« n 
Malden. 

You will be a member ol 10 professional ataH, 
own specialism, and required to design and iWga, 
programmes ol leaching cookery, housecr oA and 6W? 5 ' w 
special needs level. 1 

There exists a dose relationship with foelocal and 

which wffl enable you to leach our cflente In bom»w® ^ 
coflege set^igs. Omer opportunities Include 
Causeway’s eommuntty sports and fefeure schema, ***■> 
hoBdsy ventuies. 

D.E.8. superannuation scheme applies, dp. TMH or od* 
appropriate qualifications required. 

For further details ring The Manager on P1-M9 O 631 - • v 

Apcficelion tone and delaDs from 6laffif«C^* r i 
QuWafl. Kingston upon Thames, 8urW, KT11»J* 4W7 
TeJ 01-946 2121041. 34S6 (ansaphone) quodnfl •» 

Ckaitv date: 2SAU0M1 1988 • 

B0YAL BOROUGH OF 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES. ^ 


i*HF. TIMES EPUCAtl’pNAL SUPPLEMElfr 8.8;86 


Overseas 

Appointments 


AN ARY ISLANDS 

OLEOIOHISPANO 

aiTANico 

for bopteinbar □ 
■chs*f°r Biolouy untl Chu- 
istr" A uevol. Salary as Span- 

W'iS-Wi™" 8,0224 or 

risir 1ROOVE - -ooo 


SPAIN 

Loading Barcelona Language 
School eoaka teachers for Octo- 
ber 1986 - June 1987 contract. 
Min. roq. R.B-A. Prop. TEFL 2 
yra. axp. EBP desirable,. 

Sand C.V., photo, photo- 
copy of TEFL qualifications to 
Philip Lane, S Victoria House. 
121 Lonuncro, London WC2. 
117966) 460000 


SPAIN 

Successful English language 
contra near Barcelona seeks 
ciiroo teachors for year bealn- 
nlng October. Candldntos must 
be natlvo English spaaklnn 
Grsduntni with minimum two 
ynnrs TEFL axparleuca. 

♦« l iSSlS B0 a? 0 1i l C V - on,, P h °*o 

to Mrs. M. Raima, c/o Syskon 
CoUeHo, Springfield Court 
Playricn. Ilya. Bubbok, to ar- 
rive beforo August 13th. lntor- 
vlnwsInU.K. (13385) 460000 


ITALY 

BARI. ITALY 

AuthnrUnd scliiiol «if English, 
also uhIimi CnjHal, iliruunli 
Thostru. ruqulrns expnrlnru ml 
EFL tnui hers. Applh nnl-i 
ahauld havn a ilegrcr . 
Toachinn certiricate. ruluvsni 
nspcrldnre leaching English 
tu forahinars. sonic.- know 
lertuo or Italian nnd tlin In* 
nrnatlonul Hauso or vquiva- 
Innt lunching diploma. 

Salary: approx. 6.500.000 
Italian lira net for right 
month period (October to 
May), Extras Include subsi- 
dized accommodation und 
passage Troin llrltlan. 

Interviews will b„ linld In 
London from August I2lh to 
38th. 

Write oncloBlug telephone 
number and address, rull 
c.v., recent photograph, two 
references and photocopies nf 
doarecs/dlplomaa to: The 

Director, Lord Byron Col- 
lege. c/o International Stu- 
dents House, 229 Great Port- 
land Street, London WIN 
3HD. (14314) 460000 


SPAIN 

Vninm I ik lor I.. I .1.. fnncli'T* 
und Ilnuil of sliiilb's. r>rl. 8ft t<« 
Juni- 87. 

Applli nl 1 1 ,11 1 tiy express 
post , with lull ciirrii ulum 

Vila,-. Inal in,, i ni a Is. phot O* 

iirapli anil ion tart phone. t» 
Euros, lioiils. ICeininlro _ _ 2, 
Vigo. Spain . Tel: *86) 201748 
knowledge ol Spanish f:*»«n- 
llul. 1 13238 i 460000 


SPAIN 

Mule Teniher under 23 needed 
to tnach English 111 Vnlenc In, 
Spnln. at a Lnnguutj<r School. 
No experience renuirud. 
Please phonn 0732-459509 be- 
tween la to 13.30 Tor appoint- 
ment. I 133351 460000 


ITALY 

M A RY MCIUNT 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
Itnnin. Italy 

Il red lor Sepl ember • 

1986. Application', ure In- 
vited from well «iuullflc,.l 
trurlinrs with sutrusslul 
toachinn experience lor me 
post ol tearlmr of Illntorv io 
Hind, -ntft nijcs 12-1 B. Mnry* 
mount Ih a email, nil I s. day 
und rnslilnntlal cnlleqn urepa- 
rotorv. scctiiidary school end 
offers the Internntlunal Dac- 
cel aureate. The post t» ce- 
sidentliil . Applicants will 
have to tlu a limited time ul 
supervision. 

lute rust oil anpllcsnis 

should send C.V. and names 
or two referee* tof M"* 1 
ninnni School, Grornc Road. 
Kingston upon Themes. Sur- 
rey anil Tel: 01-949 0371 Tor 
an Interview time with tile 
Prliulpnl on Auuust .1911), 
1986. (13390) 460000 


KENYA 

[MAN I SCHOOL. Tillkn 

I,l,lRI>ond,!llt fiS initltl- 

raclal implls. mostly 

eviintrluten HiK'll 4-l‘B 

Rcciiilrev a 

PIIYSICti TEACHER 

for September I9R6 In 
the Senior School. 

Candidate* mule or 
■ nmol a. shun Id hr single 
gra'liintris with a lenihlna 
qtialif Irullon and two 
year* i.jipcrlencn. 

SALARY from £7.500. 
free housing, ue.ntrncts tor 
2 years with fores paid. 

Please apply uruuntly 
with CV and name* of 2 
rclnrenn to Mr F.J. Smith, 
Clubhltas-Thrlno Services 
Ltd.. 6-8 Sackvllle Street, 
London W1X 3UR. Tel: 
01-734 0161 . 

(13392) 460000 




Posts 

Overseas 

Tunisia 

Lyc6e Pilote de PAriana 
Ariana, Tunis 

A pioneer secondary school where 
matlicinatics and science subjects are taught 
In Knglish. 

Post 1: Senior Mathematics Teacher 
Posts 2 & 3: Junior Mathematics 
Teachers 

Duties: to teach mathematics, according to 
the Tunisian Ministry of National Education^ 
syllabus, bul through the medium of English. 
Ihe course at the Lycee is derived Grom the 
French approacli to the subject and centres 
on abstract ‘modem’ mathematics and 
rigorous proof. Postholders will also develop 
English Language teaching materials and 
an English-speaking teaching environment, 
and contribute to extra-curricular activities. 
Qualifications: candidates should be British 
citizens with a relevant first degree. A PGCE 
or BEd and live years’ teaching experience 
are essential for Post 1; applications from 
mathematics graduates with little or no 
leaching experience will be considered for 
Posts 2 and 3. French and/or Arabic are 
desirable but not essential. 

Salary! a local salary paid by the Minlsby of 
National Education of 7,778 Tunisian dinars 
for Post 1 and 6,843 Tunisian dinars for Posts 
2 and 3, taxable nt a rate of 7-8* (&1— TD 1.09 
approx); a tax free sterling supplement, paid 
In this country by the British Government 
under Its aid programme, of £4,600 for Post 1 
and £2,000 fur Posts 2 and 3, plus a £600 
setillng-ln allowance for all posts. Benefits 
Include return airfares for postholdcr, spouse 
and up to four children, passage-paid home 
leave after two years. 

Contract] two year local contract guaranteed 
by Uie British Council, starting os soon as 
possible, renewable by mutual agreement. 
Closing date for applications! 16 August 1988. 
Beferencei 88 K 81-83 T 

Yugoslavia 

lecturers in English 
Duties: to teach English Language to 
undergraduates at intermediate and 
advanced levels in universities or institutes 
of higher education in Maribor, Pristina, 
Prizren, Belgrade or Zagreb. 

*Ju*UflcatioiiB: degree, preferably In English 
or modem language; RSA Dip TEFL or PGCE 
TEFL (or equivalent); minimum two years’ 
“FL teaching experience. Candidates should 
be single, British nationals. 

local salary according to post plus 
UK sterling subsidy of £4,620 per annum. 
B ®uefltat fares, baggage allowance, medical 
«meme and superannuation contribution. 
~|®tract; one-year renewable, commencing 
1986, guaranteed by the British 

^taring date for applications: 22 August 1086. 
H ®frrence: 80 B 30-42 T 

Oman 

English Speaking School 
wcondary Department) 
Headmaster 

JJDJ 88 * responsibility for the day-to-day 
jjuuilng of the school, controlling Its Internal 

Sfis ar ™" 11 

'^uliflcatioiia: candidates must be male 
J^ve English speakers, aged 36-60 years, 
.3,®" honours degree, PGCE, and 16 years’ 
^m^experience, and hold a current 
atm*?!® ^ cence '- Relevant experience of 
ppmiaal and development of both 
^cuhimand staff, together with 
m6 organizational skills, 
^required. 

£°° per annum free of local tax 
0.66 approx). 


Benefits: overseas allowance of OR 120 per 
mouth; settling-bi allowance of OR 100; free 
furnished accommodation; free schooling 
for posLhoider’s children ( maximum of 2); 
reasonable medical expeimc-s plus medical 
Insurance contributions; terminal gratuity; 
passage-paid annual leave for appulnlee, 
wife and up to 2 children; baggage allowance. 
Contract: 21 months Initially, thereafter 
24 months, with the Muscat English Speaking 
School (Secondary Department), renewable 
by mutual agreement, and guaranteed by the 
British Council. 

Storting date: December 1086. 

Closing date for applications: 22 AugusL 1086. 
Reference: 88 A 40 T 

Key English Language 
Teaching Scheme 

The KELT Scheme la part of Britain's Aid 
Programme to developing countries 

Burma 

Senior Lecturer In English 
Department of English 
University of Mandalay 
Duties: to advise and assist in planning the 
content and methodology of courses for 
English majors; to teach a major part of the 
MA courses; to contribute to teaching the 
English mq}ors of tire BA courses; to advise 
and assist In deploying the Burmese staff 
returning from training in the UK; to help 
plan and run tn-huuse staff development 
courses; to collaborate with other British 
ELT Specialists In Burma in designing and 
running in-service training seminars for 1 
teachers of English. 

Special Qualifications; candidates should 
have a first degree, a postgraduate teaclilng 
qualification and an MA In Applied 
Linguistics or TEFL. They should have 
five years’ relevant overseas experience, 
including three at University level, 
preferably In teacher training in SE Asia. 
Candidates must be UK citizens with a 
British educational background. 

Salary: £12,093-5 16,933 p.a. 

Overseas allowances: nil to £2,321 depending 
on salary level and marital status. 

Closing date for applications: 16 August 1986. 
Reference: 80 K 80 T 

Yemen Arab Bepublic 

Instructor /Iteacher of English 
Language, University of Sana’a, Taiz 
Duties: teach 8-16 hours of EFL to English 
Specialists in the Faculty of Education, 
develop non-spedallst teaching materials for 
the Faculty in liaison with the KELT team at 
ULC Sanirn; liaise with and train English 
Assistant Lecturers; develop a resource 
centre for English Language learning; 
undertake initial analysis for developing 
a future English Department within the 
Faculty branch in Tatz; develop an English/ 
drama society for students. 

Qualifications: candidates must be UK 
citizens with a British educational 
background. They should have an MA in 
Llngulstics/EFL; minimum three years 
EFL experience including some experience 
of planning and administering English 
Programmes preferably within a national 
system and of developing general materia^. 
Knowledge of basic spoken Arabic is highly 
desirable. . 

Salary: £10,728-£l3j023 p*. free of UK 

Overseas allowances: £1,767-£6,7U pn. 
depending on salary and marital status. 

Date of appointment: September 1986. 
pi p in g date: 20 August 1986. 

Reference: 88 K 84 T 

Indonesia 

English Language Consultant, 
National Institute of 
Administration, Jakarta 
Duties: the Consultant will be based In the 
Instituted new Language Centre which lias 


been set up lo run pre-departure English 
Language training courses, courses in El. fur 
technology, ESP courses in conference 
negotiation skills, EL training for Institute 
postgraduates, and EL self-access courses. 

The Consultant, working closely with the 
National Planning Agency, will conduct 
needs analysis for new courses; set up, 
monitor anil revise courses; net us a 
consultant in the establishment of similar 
courses; act as a consul tii nl In the 
establishment of similar courses in regional 
language centres throughout Indonesia. 
Qualifications: candidates must he 1JK 
citizens with a British educational 
background. They should have a first degree 
and an MA In Applied Linguistics or ELT 
with a strong ESP background and 
substantial overseas experience Including 
at least 4 years' involvement in adult/tcrliary 
level materials preparation. Qualifications or 
experience in public administration and/or 
management and the writing of ESP 
materials for government officials would be 
particularly useful. 

Salary: £12,098-£18,933 pit. (free of UK 
income tax). 

Allowances: nil-£2,863 p _a. depending on 
salary and maritial status. 

Starting date: September 1986 or ns soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Contract: for 2 years Initially with the British 
Council. 

Closing date: 29 August 1986, 

Reference: 88 K 86 T 

The following post is also fended under 
Britain's Aid programme to developing 
countries 


Bangladesh 

Technical Education Project 
Techn ical Teacher Training College 
(TITC), Dhaka 

Post li Expert in Mechanical Engineering 

Reference! 80 K 75T 
Post 2: Expert in Electronics/Electrical 
Engineering Reference: 86 K 70 T 

Post 8: Expert in Power Technology 

Reference: 80 K 77 T 
Post 4: Expert in Building and Civil 
Engineering Reference: 80 K 78 T 

Post B: Expert In Audio-visual Aids/Leaniing 
Resources Reference* 80 K 79 T 

Duties: Posts 1-4: within the subject areas, 
reviewing and advising on suitable equipment 
for the appropriate section of the TITC; 
advising on laboratory/workshop design 
and layout; advising on and assisting with 
the Installation, op eratio n and maintenance 
of equipment at the TITC, Colleges and 
Polytechnics; advising on and assisting 
with the development of teaching curricula; 
advising on teaching methods and evaluation 
techniques; preparing practical exercises 
and project sheets; designing simple and 
cheap teaching apparatus; preparing 
teaching guides; training counterpart teacher 
trainers, and arranging suitable courses for 
upgrading their methodology; selecting and 
organising appropriate short courses; 
teaching on courses; assisting counterparts 
In departmental organisation and 
management. 

Duties! Post 6: reviewing and advising 
on suitable audio-visual equipment and 
resources; advising cm the layout of audio- 
visual aids, reprograp hic a nd learning 
resources areas of the TITC, Engineering 
Colleges and Polytechnics; advising on and 
assisting with the installation, operation and 
maintenance of this equipment; co-ordinating 
the use of audio-visual aids and learning 
resources within teaching methodology 
in the TITC, Engineering Colleges and 
Polytechnics; providing an advisory 
service on the use of audio-visual rids and 
organising short courses on relevant topics 
such as maintenance and repair procedures; 
providing printing facilities for and advising 
on tjie preparation of student handouts, 
teaching guides and materials; designing and 
constructing simple instructional models and 
materials; preparing courses on the use of 
audio-visual and teaching rids for trainee 


teachers at the TITC; teaching on teacher- 
training and other courses; training 
counterpart media resource officers and 
assisting them in the organisation and 
management of the AVA and reprographic 
sections of the TITC. 

Qualifications: Post I: candidates should lie 
formally qualified In Mcchuulcal Engineering 
to Technician and/or first degree level. 

The appointee is likely to have completed 
an apprenticeship with a nuyor company 
and should have approximately 10 years' 
tenchlng experience Including recent 
experience of training technical teachers. 
Qualifications: Post 2: candidates should be 
formally qualified in electronics, at If fist to 
first degree level. Approximately 10 years' 
teach Ing experience are required, together 
with recent experience in training technical 
teachers, proven ability to teach tire practical 
aspects of electrical technology and some 
industrial experience. 

Qualifications: Post 3: candidates should 
be formally qualified in some area of power 
technology, eg automatic engineering at least 
to Technician standard. Approximately 
10 years' workshop and teaching experience 
are required, together with recent experience 
in technical teacher-training. 

Qualifications! Post 4: candidates should 
be formally qualified in Civil Engineering, 
probably to first degree level, and should also 
have been trained at least to advanced craft 
certificate at technician level. They should 
have 6 years’ relevant experience in the 
construction industry Including a period 
In a supervisory or technician position, 
together with a formal teaching qualification, 
substantial teaching experience and 
experience in technical teacher training. 
Proven ability to develop skills and teaching 
methods In Civil Engineering and Craft 
Construction subjects is essential. 
Qualifications! Post 6: candidates should be 
formally qualified in several aspects of media 
resources. The appointee Is likely to be a 
media resources officer or audio-visual aids 
technician with considerable experience in 
the production of various types of learning 
aids, including an extensive knowledge 
of reprographics. Candidates should have 
demonstrable knowledge of die operation 
and maintenance of a wide range of audio- 
visual equipment. 

All Posts: candidates must be UK citizens 
with a British educational background. 
Experience of overseas education and 
experience in a similar project would be 
an advantage, os would some knowledge 
of Bengali. 

Salary: £16^68-£19368 p.a. (free of UK 
income tax). 

Overseas allowances: nfl-£l(832 p.a. 
Contracts will be with Ihe British Council 
for 2 years, from 1 January 1987 or as soon 
as possible thereafter. 

Closing date for applications: 15 August 1986. 

Benefits for all of the above posts: salary 
free of UK income tax; free family passages; 
children's education allowances and holiday 
visits; free furnished accommodation; outfit 
allowance; baggage allowance; medical 
scheme; employer^ contribution to a 
recognised superannuation scheme or ah 
allowance of 11% of salary in lieu. 


For further details and an application form, 
please write, quoting the post reference 
number, to: Overseas Educational 
Appointments Department, Die British 
Council, 05 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 
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■THETIMESEDMCATIQM^sb 


L YFORD CA Y SCHOOL, 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

requires teachers Immediately for September 
1986 as follows. 

Nursery Class (3-4 year olds) 
Class 2(6-7 year olds) 

Class 4(8-9 year olds) 

Class 5 (9 -10 year olds) 

Applicants must have a Teachers Certificate and 
a degree except in the case of the Nursery 
Teacher, and at least 3 years' experience. Ability 
to offer French, P.E., Art, Science or Music will be 
an advantage. Salary $ 1 3,000 to $ T 6,500. 

Applicants should telephone Rosemary 
Cartwright on 034282 2716 


OVERSEAS POSTS 
continued 


GREECE 

EFL SENIOR TEACHER 
Lungusya School appoint* 
manta la aeekino on EFL 
senior teacher for woll* 
established and rnnlclly ex- 
panding private language) 
achool in Volos, mainland 
Oroace. Applicants should 
hold the RSA Diploma TEFL 
and have canal dc mb I a n»pnrl- 
nnco. especially with Cnm- 
brldoe examining enumua uml 
younger learners. ChiiHnnfllilil 
oppurtiinliy Tor the rliilit 
parson. 

Flense apply with full CV 
unit com nil telephone number 
to Jnno Wright . LilUnuaun 
School Appointments, 27 De- 
laucny Street, Lmitlnn NW1 
7RX. I 13334, 460(100 




ITALY 

Vounn ToHcham of Enulioh fur 
small Innnimnn srlitjulu (it 
Southern Italy. 

Ilogron, TEFL qualified 
with nl liinst one ynnrs nx- 
JJorienco from Octnliur lo 

Snlary; approx. 6,500.01)0 
I tnllan Lira net for elnhi 
month period. Extras: Subsl- 
dlsod accoinniodutlnii and ra- 
lurn passnOB at end of sclin- 
laallr year. 

Apply with full C. V.. 
Photo and puslostata or qual- 
ifications plus 2 referoes tu: 
T . ho Director. The Cambridge 
C/o 267. Queen Edith's Way, 
Coni bridge CHI 4NH. 

(13337) 460000 


© 


EFL INSTRUCTORS 
JEDDAH 
SAUDI ARABIA 

Z — Year package — 
c £37,500 

I me riiiiiioii.nl Language Centres ure recruiting English 
Liinaudge Instructors for two-year contracts at our diem's 
l ruining Centre in Jeildiih, commencing early September. 

Pe a fliers of EFL, male aged below 45, bachelor or married 
status with ,i minimum of 5 years’ TEFL experience, n 
degree and the RSA Diploma or mi equivalent inist- 
graduaie qunlificai;.>ii in TEFL are invited to apply. 

FiSF courses in Bunking or Mum lies', 
anu Middle hast experience would he distinct advantages. 

A generous salary with bonuses: 30 days’ holldiiy per year 
plus public holidays; free accommodation: free mcicnl care: 
air fnrus. ’ 

Interviews will take place in London in lute August. Closing 
(late for applications is 2 1 August. 

For further details and an application form, contact: 
International Language Centres, l Hiding House Street, 
lamdon WIP 7 1* A, Telephone; 01*580 4351 

- Licensed Recruitment Agency: Licence No. SEW 17 - 

(003661 


KENYA 

MATHS |ur CHEM i 
London A-levol lunch or, nru- 
rerably single and under 33, 
min. 2 yenr tour. bliirtlnn 
brptonibcr 'B6. 

Small, vary happy clasnua, 
R jnl froo housn will) swim- 
mino pom at Cullrgc. 10 mill. 
Nairobi. Car loan, low coat 
living, are world's boat namr 
parks. 

Tel: (06073)2328. 

'10767) 46000(1 


KENYA 

M HCKH S T ,,| * l: > , AHATf.HV 
Nnlr.ihl, Ktuiyn 
r »■ I ' Nnlrulil 724782 
> II . iiiIiii j.Htcr H II Ilf, 7.1 ) 
llriir.ntly rii.|iili,-,|, „ ti-Mrlini- >il 

mill ail. « uml l a ii vsii s it, 

1 Willi lUISSl- 

*'/ -I HI I lr I luillsli. ||). 

* III. *HM| npl It iiilr fur. 

(■■mi ni Is Iiiiih irinn i . Iniorust 
an nr<iiii«i w#ij< mini, 

A|.|»lv With t . . V . uml IHi.iIii- 

iiraph it, in,. II,. pnty ns. 

«m . 4 1 I.untlun 111111,1. 

Iirnk'- I )i.,k , Dyfnl, Scinlli 

fVa'axn. T " ,: ‘ 0fi46 > 684030. 
C 13630) 4601)00 


KENYA 

(iiircNS'rrim snu iui. 
Knqulrf.il fur bnplmiilrr 1UHA, 
5 r »■ »oon as nossltala. 

1. Chemistry tu 'A 1 Level. 

Mailif.innLii-s/c:uuinuior stu- 
dies. 

hsiiJSasE*" si " ,,u,,/ 

Tliunn nrn iinm i'Uiii|iiiiiiin| 
■ >IINl h, 

Apply wiih rmi c:,v. mm 
lillnlitiiriiph tu Mi Alllfill. l air. 

8?«ir.. n fi8SV a '( I JVfflSWdb 


SPAIN 

aenn C. V. with photo to 

UtWiY-iBBr * ,3, M “"' 

Cl S364 I 


460000 ( 


MALLORCA 

KING'S PALMA SCHOOL 

I noil 340) 

Urgently required Cor Saptam- 
bnr 1986 a wall qualified Sci- 
ence Teacher (to 'A* level In 
Biology, Physlcs/Chemlstry 
G.C.S.E. level). Some lower 
level Maths capability un 
advantage. 

Chnnra to Join aiitlmstantlr 
staff In this prestigious amnll 
school nil Joying Hound reel 1 1- 
lles In lovaly setting. 

Bend 'Swlftnlr' full C.V.. 
covering luttnr. Nemos of 2 
ref ernes mid reenn I phiitu- 
firupli. Inrliidu ti'lephune cum- 
lurt number. To: Mr V . Itue- 
nall, llendmastei', Klun's Fill- 
ma. Juan (In SurlilnklH 64. l*»l- 
nin tie Mnllorra. 

(13338) 4600(10 


SPAIN 

Viii-uii. li'H lor E.F.L. tnuclinrM 
mill Tlf.iii ■ of SludloH, Oct. SA - 
Jtnin 87. 

AppllrulluiiK by uxpi'eNH 
|ioh(, with full curi'li'iiliiin 
vltue, plititoiiriuili uml i-niitiirt 

to Eimoscuooi.s, 

llngiialru 2, Villi), Spulu. Tel: 
(BG) 2 'J 1 7 4 H , Kilowliiiliie or 
Bpunlxl) enanntlal. 

( 15860) 46UOOO 


SPAIN 

E.F.L. teachura required In 
tench children In small centre In 
N.W. Spain. Enthusiasm, 
Ideas, ability to wurk without 
supervision and some Spunisli 
essential. 

C. V . photo to English Stu- 
dio. c/a 12 Rowan Way. Exe- 
ter. Devon. (13357) 460000 


SPAIN 

Wo require EFL toailiers with 
min. 1 yrs. experience fur our 
prestigious schools in Uartn- 
Ioiih province. Spanish uilvuu- 
tauoDiis. W«s offer tlm lIiiiiico 
to work with n pro ft. sx lu mil 
oninu last lun mill excellent 
I'Ollll I MnilH . 

Smnl full t' V, pilot o uml 
Humes ui ru fumes in Mr It 
Nurrls. 2H St 1’nler' s ttouil, 
Clruiii-eMir. Gina. (11.7 IlUi. 
(13.3071 460000 


SWITZEUI^ANI) 

I NTI.lt NATH IN Al. HCIIOOI. 
lllIKOl 

Seek a ■■ iiiiiilllii.il uml expoi-l- 
fined Tfuiher nf E.S.I... 
liiilil la 6-11 y.-iirs. Iiilurvli-wa 
In l.niiiliin hi.fiire 16th An- 
mint . 

I’ I." Uhn nkiiiI t ! . V . ai.iuluHt , 
to.ii.tlii-r wllli you!' runturt 
pin. lie nuiiitier. lo Hie lleud- 
mlHiri.i.N. Elsie. Hun on. 8 
llnth Ilona.' Court. 14 Wei- 
ll till Ion llo ml. Tn on ton . 

WALOTT 1 ' To1 : U8B »’ 1 a*056 . 

( 1 7U6H) >16(1 ()U(l 


TEXAS 

n.ACHINli IN I I XAh 
The helwyu hi lino], Denlon. 
I ex us ( riiunileil 1 1137. 

DUlfaa/Por t Worth imn) Una 
yuciintilea for twu Montnaaiirl 
loll irhera for Sn|Hni|il>er In) 
Nursery, aura 'JW-.l (hi |> ,- 1 ui - 
liry. niiea 6-8. Suhov iirinril- 
lull to experli'ii'-e. 

I 'll rt her del ui in 

.Iiiliu Auuuai ||- 

JStll 111 O I -U 113 IIHOA; or 

Hi' S'.'S’R'i - ^T’V 1'. K * 11,1 T ‘ , * U " 

( 136421 4600 ( 11 ) 


TURKEY 

tenrhera ol 
Miitliemntlcs and niolouv re- 
UVArr; 1 . f,,r “ eambllshml 

RTVyU* "“lino I In Turkey. 
Numbnr easentlnl. 

00®!° 'priory V '° »"* TEfi 


TURKISH 
REPUBLIC OF 
NORTHERN CYPRUS 

Vacancies for university 
firaduatu English language 
teachers or under 45 years 
of uae with nt lia« I 

nxfs?» h? a t’h n'* TR N C*. 1 ’* *" CO 

Further details front: 

"r'rir. „y\V.T 

resniitiitlvr Oirfca. Tui-klnh 

oV"l3 , .!‘ 43^7 1V 3UN - rfii 
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to 


Awsr 1 - ,!,H6 


rnni'li 
13 th 


46000(1 


n"8 La'iia 
141901 


lliiuse, hi 
EC I M 4HX. 
460000 


ELECTRONICS/PHYSICS TEACHERS 


c£1 7,000 pa tax free and one of the best 
ex-patriate packages in Saudi Arabia 


Cable and Wireless has established a 
nationyrdeteiecemmunipations network for the 
Saudi Arabian National Guard. Training is an 
integral part of the project and the company 
operates a training school in Riyadh, where 
theoretical and practical telecommunications 
skills are taught. 

We have immediate vacancies for 
tlectronics/Physics Teachers in the 30-40 age 
range, who feel they have the ability to teach 
small groups of National Guardsmen the basic 
principles of electronics and physics. 

You should hold a suitable degree with a 
Certif icate of Education and will need a solid 
teaching background, preferably with Nuffield 
or similar teaching systems experience. The 
ability to effectively design and prepare your 
own course material is essential. Preference 
will be given to those teachers with experience 
in teaching telecommunications principles. 


P™k>us experience in teaching overseas 

essentiaf 1008 y bB 3n advantagB b “ tis 

We offer a renewable contract of 
on the currentrate of sxchangB(SR5.B=0) 





Helps the world communicate 



WESTGIOKMANY 

HCIIOOI. MANAGER 
liilornii ( t tt nit I Lull ii ii it ii ■< 

ruuchliiu OriiiiiilNut Inn rn. 
• Ilill'oa M iiiiiifidr Irum Santuni- 
,M, . r . \ ,Bfi ,u (Mil wnll- 
natnl.llNliml i.xnrutlvii nl-IiiioI in 

Wt'St G Ill-Ill (lily. Till. BL'IlllOl Iiiih 

ii Hinff of 20 l.iurlilna EiiuIIhIi 
nntl u ruuiiiMif r»l luir InumiuiiiiH. 
Cniu-nun urn liolli Intunalvn mid 
Imiii-tm-m with n It I n h uruuur- 
,,r In-vciiniiany (pm.liluu. 

Thu Bl-luiul Munngni' lx rn- 
niHiiiKibln tu tlm (Jcnnrnl Mann- 
iinr, Cioriiiniiy for tlm Prdugo- 
illral uml Canimui'clul Mauana- 
■nom nf thi. ncIiouI. 

Cun (lldutfls should have a 
quod eduruiinnal buL-kpround 
and a mind cannnund or Oar- 
man. Frnfnrunco will be given 
tn (lioae rnndiiiates with 
E.F.L. luuclilng experience and 
quullflcni lunn and rolevunt 
manantmiDiit Dqinrlnnre. 

An ultrui-tlvn aaliiry in 
of rorad together with rrlocu- 
tlnn allowancn. 

Applications In writing tu: 
no* Number TEb 00589, Priory 

House. Mt . / " 

4IIX. I 13371 


Youth and 
Community Sb^ 


EAST SUSSEX 

one*yXarj Vo ® ,c ER 

Th fy £B i OS 4 ^ 

“nnortnnity 

[jJn.'.Un.JSR,-., 

f.o aaaar-j". ■. 

Fur cieun. nfSSi. 

jbw&. ipra 

C-oimty Ed U o«.|Lj' *nue 

•Haf. rNT/JEa?* 1 ^..^* 


House .St . John's Lunu, EC1M 
73) 460000 


All advertisenwiu 
are subject totbe 
conditions of 
acceptance of Tiras 
Newspapers Lid, 
copies ofwhichare! 
available on roquet j 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


HAMPSHIRE 

®ffil C ADVlfoR 

mr an 

SSfr CBPMra Of flea. Baalna- 
has b thriving bnalnaas 
* l «,inltv and of fora a clial- 
STolrig and intereatfno on- 
llSSiment lnvvhlcha c«ro-r- 
AHvtior can davelop. 

■n addition to tralnlno and 
.uDOorl far probationer*, wa 
SP/r a minimum aalary nf 
i* 900 with aecelarated prog- 
rtilion to £7.920 at the and of 
probationary year. Aaalat- 
,oea with removal axpanae* la 
urablB In approved cbbob. Ex- 
Srleneed Cereers Adviaore 
ire paid on Scale 5/6. 

* For further details and bp- 
nllcstlon forma, please contact 
Divisional Careers Offtca, 
Clarendon House. 9-1 1 Church 
Street. Beslnnetoke _KG31 
I0Q. Tel: Basingstoke 2 9645. 
Quoting Reference no. 68B7. 
** closing data for aPDllce- 
, 10 ns: 22nd Augu.t 1986. 

(14113) 480000 


Child Care 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

PART TIME 
CAREERS OFFICER 

£4,306 - £4,695 Inc. pa 

{pro rata to £8,613 - £9,390 Inc. pa.) 

(pay award pending) 18 hours per week. 

Applications are Invited from qualified experienced 
Careers Officers for this new permanent halftime post 
which has been created lo strengthen the work with the 
young unemployed and YTS tralneae currently 
undertaken by a hall time DE funded Careers Officer. 

As well as providing a more effective service for the 
young unemployed it is intended that some specialist 
time would eventually be available to provide vocations! 
guidance for unemployed young adults up to the age of 
25. 

Applicants should possess a diploma In careers 
Guidance Parts 1 and 2, experience of guidance work 
with young people of all ability levels and preferably wfin 
adults desirable. 

Form and Job Description for Non-Teaching 
Personnel Section, Regal House. London Road, 
Twickenham TW1 3QB (01-891 7618), returnable by ; 
29th August 1986. ^ 


1 LONDON BOROUGH OF 

RICHMOND UPON TH 'MB 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request 


22 August I 986. 
(15890) 


(fa 


(An equal opportunity employsfl 



BRITISH AGENCIES FOR 
ADOPTION AND F0STERIN6 


TWs national, professional child care agency b “jjjjj ^ 
Regional Consultants to provide direct and Indlract^J^ ^ 
consultancy on child care Issues lo social wort a 9 erw 
members of the public. . 

We need qualified social workers with experfenca to chW 



Ing, organising and administrative adlis ana oe ^ 
confidence. Each will work with one social worker a™ 
(strative secretary In a regional centre and wfl! pan 
national muHi-dlscfpnnary team. . ^ 

Professional support and supervision Is provided by 8° 
Director based In London. ^ 

Considerable travel Is necessary within and oulsWB the rag 
Salaiy Scale PO.t points 35 - 38, £11 .850 U> 

The posts are based In the Midlands (a new 
CotesWII, North Warwickshire) and Ihe Souih W«1 ( 

HBhed centre tn Bristol). : 

For Informal discussion contact Bridget Wjj Lpjpjin* 
Director) at BAAFs London office on 01407 

Norbury (Consultant) at BAAPaSouttr iNgj"" . , . 

on 0272 425881. Closing date: 1 September 

NJC Conditions ol Service apply. 

employer. Application forms from J* c 52. D j2n ror M 

BAAFll Southwark Street, London SE1 IRQ. 


u ■ 


EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

(Ethnic Minorities) 

Salary £10,170 — £17,148 p.a. 

Owing to the promotion of the present post-holder, a fully 
Qualified Educational Psychologist is required in Oldham's Psy- 
chological Service. The successful candidate will provide a 
service to a group of schools with significant numbers of chil- 
dren of ethnic minority origins (predominantly Asian). In-Ser- 
vice training for teachers and others, including aspects of multi- 
racial education, will be a significant responsibility, but candi- 
dates will also be asked to work in other areas, and given 
opoortunities for b broad range of responsibilities. Preference 
will be given to candidates who can communicate fluently with 
children and parents of ethnic minority origin and/or who are 
familiar with the cultural background of such families. 

Oldham Psychological Service has well-established links with 
Manchester University Rnd there are good opportunities for 
staff development and post-experience training. The service is 
developing a team approach to consultancy visits to schools, 
with colleagues in the Support Teaching ana Educational Wel- 
fare Services. 

Applications from Psychologists currently undergoing post- 
graduate training are welcomed. 

A car allowance is payable. 

Informal enquiries to Isobel Pilkington 061-678 4280, 

Oldham is situated within easy reach of Manchester with its 
excellent road and rail links lo all parts of the country ar^ 
bounded by the unspoilt beauty of the Pennine Chain. 
Application forms and further details are 
obtainable from Director of Education, 

Education Offices, Old Town Halt, Mid- 
won Road, Chadderton, Oldham OL9 
6rP, to be returned by 22nd August 1986. 

Job Sharing applications are welcome j 



RSA 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
EXAMINATIONS b6ard 

Appointment of 
Chief Examiners 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified ‘teachers for appointment to the 
Pasta of Chief Examiner of Typewriting 

Skills Stages n and m. 

Application forms (returnable by 29 
^Sust) ; and further particulars 
obtainable from Francesca Hildrew, RSA, 
Adam Street, Adelphi, London, 
WC2N 6EZ (Tel 01-930 6116) ^ 



Examiners 


DORSET 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 
ST ANDREWS BOARDINO 

HOUBE/HARCOMDE 
BOARDINO HOUSE 

woodroffe school 

Lymo noala. Dorati DT7 3LP 

ftol‘IISi , 5E R N E T S,DENT,AI - 

( A similar vacancy also ex lata 
in tha Junior Boys Doardlng 
Hou.« 1 1 1.15,. Candidate,! 
will be conaldered for either 
posts) 

A vacancy oxlata In tho senior 
boys boarding house or this 
"(ate comprehensive school 
(850 on roll) for e full time 
assistant residential housepo- 
rent. Applicants should bn 
keen to organise sports and 
social activities and have an 
aye to the overall welfare of 
the 34 boardors aged between 
16-18. Two full daye off par 
week (Thursday and Friday). 

46 hours per weak, term 
time only. Salary within DCC 
Scale One £5.098 by Incre- 
ments to £6.078 p.a. with a 
aleeplng-ln allowance of 
£ 1 0.39 per night when res- 
tored on duty. A charge Is made 
for single accommodation end 
meals. 

Application forms end furth- 
er details available from the 
Staffing Officer. Dorset Coun- 
ty Council, Education Depart- 
ment, County Hall. Dorches- 
ter. Dorset and returnable to 
the Housemaster, St Andrews 
Boarding House, Woodrorre 
School. Lyme Reals. Dorset by 


340000 


EXAMINERS! 
MODERATES- 1986 

Pitmen Examinations In- 
stitute Is snaking to appoint 
Examlnora/Modorotors npn- 
clellrlnu In: 

BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Dutlaa Include the assess- 
ment and moderation of 
course work and visits to 
Centres. 

Further Information and 
□ pnlicotlon forma may bn 
obtained from tho: Control- 
ler of Examinations, Pitmen 
Examinations Institute. 

Godaiming, Surrey GUt 
1UU. (15640) 600000 


Miscellaneous 


A SALES CAREER with Sun 
Llfo of Canada offering an 
Interesting and rewarding fu- 
ture. combining security and 
real opportunity. Full train- 
ing. unlimited prospects end 
executive Income. Suitable 
applicants, aged between 24 
end 49, can be employed In 
the aree of their choice. 
■Phone 01-930 5400, Ext. 
267 or write Mr. R.J. Colley, 
2/4 Cockspur Street, London 
SW1YBBH. (164191 660000 


LONDON 

Unique revolutionary electric 
guitar Improvisation courses by 
ostabllahed saasion rock 
dultarlst. Stylos from llondrlx 
to lioldaworth to Denson. Jaxz 
theory included plus amazing 
technique exorclaea. Phone 
John Mlzarolli 452 3829. 

(14164) 660000 


HUKY 

MtTKOI'IJI.ITAN 
itoiunj4.li or nun v 

an roi.iAi. 
OPPORTUNITY 
cm ploy c ii 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

LECTURER IN CHARGE 
Of COMPUTER AND 
INFORMAT ION 
TECHNOLOGY 
LECTUHF.lt (illAI)EI: 
£6.843 • £1 1 .865 

A suitably qualified and 
experlencnd member or 
staff la required to Lead a 
team In develop I nil provi- 
sion In computer und in- 
formation toclmuloay far 
younu people an the Youth 
Training Scheme. The poll 
Is available from 1st Janu- 
ary 1987 or earlier If 
possible. 

Forma of application 
obtainable from end return- 
able to the YTS/Poat 16 
Section, Education Depart- 
ment. Athenaeum House, 
Merkel Street, Rury BL9 
OUN by Friday 22nd August 
1986. 113383) 660000 


NORTHAMPTON 

GRADUATE 

Sports Science P.E. Hu- 
men Movement or Dance. 
Vacancy for main or female 
ritnnoa ronaultant in lively 
and profession ul Health 
Studio. Sound knowledge 
of Exarrlan Theory , Quod 
appearance, extrovert per- 
sonality anil early availabil- 
ity Important. Startinn sal- 
ary c £6.730 par annum 
with cursor prospects.. Tel: 
Mike Hawarlh un 0242 
520200. (13394, 660000 

QUALIFIED a experienced 

Toucher of Ennllsli conversa- 
tion. Application to: Thu 

Japanese School Ltd. 1 

Gloucester Avenue, London 
NW1 7AF. Tel: 01-485 D6G1. 
(13402) 660000 









Mw-CiritbtM SwpteamtMI 

Afra-Carlbfaaan Supplementary 8ehool 



Kokayl an Afro-Caribbcan Supplementary School was established In 
1982 by parents whose main aim was to bring together members of the 
bluck community to address Ihc predominant feeling that the siale 
wus not meeting the educational needs of black children in ihc local 
area. It started with 16 pupils and has now increased lo over 100 with 
pupils from all over London. 

Teacher/Co-ordinator - 
Lecturer Burnham FE Scale II 

The School has now reached a stage in Its development when ■ 
qualified teacher with ihe appropriate experience in a similar back- 
ground is required to assist in its systematic growth by the efficient 
co-ordinulion of the work of the teachers and oilier staff. Duties 
include development of Ihe curriculum to suit the needs of Afro- 
Caribbenn children, liaison with schools, organisation of conferences, 
seminars, etc. 

Because of the nnture of the work and the times the school operates, 
successful applicants must have a flexible approach and be prepared 
to work unsociable hours. 

Qualified Teachers 

Urecnilv required, qualified teachers to tench the following subjects 
at Primary and Secondary levels on a pan-lime basis, evenings nnd 

Sa EngSsh‘, Maths, History, Computer Studies. French, Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, InfaniAJunior, Special Needs- for both levels. 
Commitment to community education with alternative strategies to 
combat underachievemenlls essennal to both posts. 

For application form and Job description, please contacti The Office, 
Kokayl Supplementary School, 58 Hanley Rond, Finsbury Park, 
London N4. Tell 272 3535. 

Closing date for return 


LEISURE 

OFFICER 


£14,025- £15,111 
Plus Car Allowance 

This new senior post will be ideal for an 
energetic person with proven management 
experience, a relevant qualification and a 
commercial approach. 

Reporting directly to the Chief Executive, you 
will have the chance to develop your own 
Section and to investigate, promote and 
manage the whole field of Leisure Activities 
within the District, situated as it Is In one of the 
most attractive parts of Southern England. 
Further information. Job Description and 
application form from: Personnel Adviser, 
Salisbury District Council, The Council 
House, Bourne Hill, Salisbury. SP1 3CJZ. 

Tel! Salisbury (0722) 336272 Ext.225 
Closing Dale: Wednesday 27 August 1986 at 
1000 hours. 

Canvassing of Members/Officers of the 
Council disqualifies. 


SALISBURY 
DISTRICT 




OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
DISSATISFIED TEACHERS 


Financial Institution willing to Invest In Teach- 
ers, to train In sales and management. Sub- 
stantial remuneration package available with 
potential to double earnings in second year. 

Please contact: 

Vincent Throp, OB Development Manager 
(Direct Sales) 

RELIANCE MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 
Reliance House, Mount Ephraim, 
Tunbridge Walls, 

Kent TN4 8BL, 

Telephone: (0892) 22271 

( 01477 ) 


OFFICE 

PRACTICE 


Pass on your 
know-how 
at Holloway Prison 


K 


We’re looking for an experienced person to teach inmates, who 
will then be able to return to the outside world with a basic craft 

MUCH YOUR OWN BOSS. After an intensive course on 
teaching techniques, you’ll be given responsibility for 
implementing a training syllabus. TValnees are prepared fora 
Royal Society of Arts and Pitmans Certificates. 

SECURE. A steady job, and regular pay, 

GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS. Every effort is made to 
build eh atmosphere which is as similar as possible to any other 
working environment although at certain establishments 
security may demand the presence of a prison officer. 
SATISFYING to know you’re responsible for giving your 
trainees some sort of basic skill and helping them, perhaps, lo 
find a more useful way of life. 

To apply, you should have a minimum of 5 years experience in a 
modern office environment using micro computers in such areas 
as word processing and spread sheet applications etc An ability 
to programme in simple ‘BASIC’ would be useful, pie ability 
to teach elementary Office Practice and Book Keeping is a 
requirement. Possession or RSA or equivalent qualifications 
would be an advantage, na would be instructing or teaching 
experience. Pay starts at £9,133 rising to £10,842 (including 
Environmental allowance and Inner London Weighting). 5 day 
week, generous holidays. , . 

For further information and an application form, please write 
to: The Home Office, Room 402, AF, 

Cl eland House, Page Street, London SW1P 
4LN. The dosing date for applications is: 
26th August 1986. . 

The Home Office is an equal opport unities 
employer. 


HM PRISON 
SERVICE 
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MISCELL ANE O U S 

continued 


Outdoor Education 


SANDWELL 


r,^EJ,'lO , *OLITAN 
nOHOUQH COUNCIL 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 
nETA RTM ENT 

EN 8rf , A E .?L t I1£ n, VISION - 
KOAIJ SAFETY UNIT 


ASSISTANT HOAD 


SAFETY OFFICER (Two 
„ PMIsWHalOIlM) 


DORSET 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
^gUNTYEOUCATJON 

department 

hT» mk ^ 5 5 « n 1 N ° 

ai *comiie 
BOARDING HOUSE 
WOO DROP PE SCHOOL 
* n °™ni UT 7 3LP 

Sou , ||^e^ E t S,dentzal 

li k |!. lra *| lBP . VOC S llry wl*»» HXlstH 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


BOURNEMOUTH 


MANAGEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL 


RSA COURSER AT ITTC 


Orudo Scale 4/5 £6 , 900 to 
CB.697 


In Ota junior Buys Uomtllnn 
B f* ii *6 (11.13). Candidates 


The Raud Snfmy Unit tins 
a responsibility (or the re- 
cl union of severity unci 

."--T.rf.lt of ru,,u "«IUent 
camialtlns . 


Hoiise (11-15). CnudldQtns 

will bo coiisldorncl for uitlinr 
POSIS) 

'» «ho senior 
boarding house of this 


*£«? «onmrAm»lCS sVhV»"l 

L5 i s GI roll) fop ii full Hmp 
551i»“ lo, I l r “f ,d °ntlal linusniia- 
£"”*■ A l»PHeuiits should bo 
lo orgonla® sports nurl 
u ? rlv,,loa slid liuvo mi 


....Sri! 1 ? Potlesirlun/vohlclo 
conflict In an urlian en- 
v Iron moot [n a sorliius 
casualty risk.- 


fg? *? ,"•« overall welfurn 

in hpi'fden nnnri between 
16- IB. Two rull days off nor 
vv “°* t (Thursday and Frlclrtyif 
. , l,r e ? op wuuk. term 


To eeok to reduce those 
risks. Trsffic Education and 
AY, 1 “fanoBB . direr tad at 

cniidrctj forms an Important 
work 0f ' ^Bi'oninia of 


For 

ITTC. 

Ruud, 

Tel: 

(U2528 


S*cnf °sy y - «■«*'» l)CC 

Scale One £9,058 lay Inrro- 
nionta to_ £6.078 n .u. vvlili □ 

l l .V I tfS»- ,n nllowancci or 

fJSL'J? 9 par . nroht when ios- 
*££9 d c an d F ty .- A ‘•bnrne la 
f ? r »■ n ple uccommodu- 
tlon and meals. 


Vacancies exist for in- 
"pvatlve and out no inn indi- 
viduals (mole/ female), with 
flood communicative skills 
Join a small team pri- 
marily concerned with the 
promotion and develop- 
ment of this progrunma. 
Ilnlalnn with teachers and 
providing a resource sup. 
port servlco. 


LONDON 


»..^E p, * c J ltlon forms and 
no** 6o tails available from 


An Input to other areas of 
the units work will be re- 
quired, providing on | n - 
formation. resource and 
publicity service directed at 
flll age groups and classes or 
road user. 


« ha Staffing bjfteir,ni™« 

County Council, Education 
Department, County Hall 
Dorchester, Dorset and re- 
turnabls to the Housemaster, 
w r, Boarding House. 
Woodrnffe School. Lyme Reg- 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH 

is looking for full-time 
permanent and/or 


temporary 
EFL TEACHERS 


“ uliiuui, uyme Itea- 

, 1^8 6 D ?| r SS t OO» by 82 A “Bu»t 

ittao. (158991 680 000 


From October with excel- 
lent qualifications and ex- 
perience and the ability to 
develop new courses os well 
as tench existing ones. Wo 


The successful applicants 
will probably have a 
touching qualification and/ 
op . experience of rinallna 
with children in n learning 

2 riwi'i£! 1 i , u! >1>< ' A f, i H <“rrwil 
ariving licence and personal 
transport Is rasrntlal. 


BERKSHIRE 

Tennis Instructor wanted, 
Winchester, 18 tli to Band Au- 
gust to Coach European 


run a range of courses from 
General English to a nuin- 
U° r of E. 8 .P. programmes: 


»- as la ia ■ b curopean 

teen agars on Tennis with En- 
Rvi.i . Lan 8““ao Course with 
“ r J 1 1 * J* Council recaiiiiiseri 


you'll need to be a thor- 
oughly prorasslonal all- 
rounder with Imagination 
and ii warm and sympathetic 
personality. 


,?, 0, , lnfl1 rocoimlseri 
school. Minimum nnal. LTA 
ijCl.L M C J : ,o'y ,l,l,i ° r 10753) 
841480. (13384) 680000 


I. nilowunce 

is payable. 


Applications considered 
an recelpt or all or the 
following: datallad c.v., 

cavnrlnn letter tnlllnn lix 
about yourself, and u crlilr- 


Some ureas loiial out of 
hours working will be 
uei essury fur which tlmu off 
ill I leu In allowed. 


Ri-ciurst-t for npi'lii iitlon 
forms i and lub U<-Hcrli>iliiuN 

4 , i 1 r l , p r f ", ll ." n ‘ l nnrUis- 
*51 ,r should In- iiiuiir to 

rerbcuuiiil DlfiL-rr. 

wJ-'vi 11 i 1 " 11, Street, 

••'■•ii Hi c>m %vlrli . i: | >■» i mi 
dotii ‘JOth AllMiiM I486. 


Satlllllva-ll Ciiiiiic || |„ UM 

■■quill niuiori unity t-in* 
A imu.il III » III- 

1^0. Il * In III OH- 

rriilloil. (niivusniii.j 

tin- l n.ni,.ritv 

Will Ill-Dll .lllfy . 

' 13 4 0.1 1 r.h|i(ion 


HIIKFFIEM) 


■SLNIIIU I'll A INI Nl a 

(if! i«-i:h 


£ID. Odd . +, nr 

■r lirhHluit 


DORSET 

Poule and Dornet Adventure 
Cun tre require a ciilnf ln- 
striicior to huln iim a de- 
velop Inn it nil rxnunillnii Cun- 
p ": Thr Pi' r si in upiml nteil 
Will lnk» ihnruc tif n rirm 
rlass t /tiini nf sit liiHii-uitoiH. 
Must liu vii si mic mlinliilsira- 
■ l . vu ,.,, II, »IU‘y mill Hpril.iMM 

(liialirifitiluiiH In i iiiiiinliiii. 
•iiillild, ruck i-llnibliMi eti . 
tVoiilu suit a p.TMin wliu nuiih 
ihnlr iiiri'nr in .lutduiir uctlvl- 
Uos. We ji r«* IniikiiMi Inc 

uimi'iiiir Willi t-iil hi in I ■■ ini. 

ileteriiilnailon ami drive tu 
• I’ll’ .Irveluu u ii ■■ %y iirnlit. i. 
Marrloil qiinrinry iiv.iiin | t |«- . 
A l vn required a i>»rnnmiuit 
lUHImi tor over 2 1 y.'iirn ■>( 
miu who in liiic-ri'Niml in 
ni « irk Inn will, y, mu ii |ii-(i|i|ai of 
. *” 11 l«"iltlvr why . 

•*' "* hh 1 ' uualerl ,l I. I'll a, n- 

k ■ ll.rililini. 

peiii (ion. Hwlnuniiiu it.nl 
Mu "* hold u rlenn 
driving llcenrn unit bn slnnla, 

Accommodstlon svaiisble 

rs'nnw • rul1 hfisrti. Salary 
£4.000 per ynur. 

...^S 5 t,1 * p («»r boil, 

licislttoiin from 1 ‘rtnr Cun- 
iililiihniii. Mill:.. J|*., Iliri'c- 
lur, I'niilii mill linrvnt Ailvnn. 
lure C "»* it t ri-. 1 1 iti liter. |(nii,|, 

sfJS 1 ! V V, 5TJ !f v ■ . Ihirsai 

«U I .. 4 J A . ('Inning (lute fur 

■•KB'ii "(bint . U'lth An ci im i 

■ MIA. 113411) AROOOO 


“• asiiessnieiit of so mo pub- 
lid nod materials you liuvn 
Iidcii using meeiuly. No 
tulophunn uppiirniiuiih 
plnoHii. 


„ Tim Luiulun Schonl of 
UmilUli, 15 il.iiliiml I’urk 
Giirilnnt, Irfimlun WI4 HUE, 
I 1 4 16.1) 71)01)01) 


LONDON 

P, 1 ; . ■ quullfl.nl Irai hern for 
hulliluy rnllxf/Hiipnly/ 

■■■nerneiu-y work. 

l.orut I iiiis . WU, IV II, KW4. 
to Jl l S c, LA'« p vln »r Jmiith 
**!' 2,59 61183/1084 up 937 

6229/3602. (13358) 700000 


LONDON 

l^ammav,ooL 


Raiiniit's Park, Lunilou Nw l 
Ed Ii.nklitg Tor n Inurlier hi |'i - 1 
fui HotHumlMT for It. I l l I),, I,’ 
1,1 LeiHral i.tiudnii. 

Apullenntn must III) numrl. 
•uurti teachars uf ia?|'J ml 
Nnciindnry l.ovnl uud n, n snlnl. 

.. .4 »"IIU Ii tuontline 

wit ‘ ? lei isp .if a ppi leu tin 11 
outlining your nprrlal PnincnsiB 
VjiiI| 0 , |!'c ""l «» "..'l 01 " 1 "f fiFL 


TRAINING t IM'ICl.ll 


LH.nou - cl i.nno -hear 

'rpniisltpii 


Cuinniniii'lng 1/10/86 ur 1 / 
1/87 


PLEASE 

MENTION 


.hf/flclaJiBinn in micrn/ 1 
mlnl-rumputnr P.E. msn- 

?X. n i!?*. , ?l* s, .*4. on, *'. 0,| F Shnf- 
■ laid bused Trninlno school 

"“ pvo - 120 ttvEESi 

snd all Authorities. The 
iSff a,Bful sandldates will 
*h establ Ishad I asm 
with opnortunittea to spn- 
ESS! 1110 J" Plinnlitfl, finan- 

tlon m. 1 " 1 rtB,,,Uc * 1 appllea- 


THE 


T.E.S. 


SPAIN 

ALMBniA 


. ■■‘■hllshod Languaaa 
SSnSS&fSSV l CW ana 


B i5». ai Vi ttS. 0 Epfaroncus 

l esss, to The Fret we 11 . 
TAE. Rer. TOR. 


(141811 


R«r. tob. 
660000 


when replying 
to 

advertisements 


oarly Sepia mb or. ExpVrlonco 
□rcnm!i a ? d London Chamber 
sir abl^ ? B i. « m 1 n ■ 1 1 o n ■ de- 

SpanlAt. " m " knowlB “i" 1 °E 
tlMs** 11 *" 1 *" ,arsr B,,d condl- 

^™a»k« !r ' Sfc 

,,SM3 ‘ 700000 


OUTSTANDING MANAflRtt m 
SOFTWARE DEVELOPMEN T 
AND DESIGN 


SURREY 


Prorasslonal Com. 

ton n, £5n 0 h^ B «r Sur ^- 

Tsachsrs b for° n fttS B 
l?.?C. rBCt8 “ broad " nd in the 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


ENGLISH B.F.L. - 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
Required for September 1986, 
a residential teacher of B.F.L. 
all levels, beginners to adv- 
anced. Some experience of 
teaching English for Academic 
purposes deslrnbln. 

Apply with C.V. and the 
nnmes and addresses of two 
reforoos tu Headmaster, Abbey 
International College, Mal- 
vern Wells, Worcestershire 
Wit 14 4 J F. I 15764) 700000 


Loiirn to teach English 
us u fore l(in lunauuHO 11 1 
Ilia International Tunclmr 
Triiliiiug Centro. Dournc- 
1 mill tli. The Centre runs 
ronulur 4 week Int roilur- 
tnry rourses leading to llin 
Royal Koclrty uf Arts Prn- 
pnrutury Certlfk-nte In 
Taarlilnii Ennlldli iih n 

)■ ore Inn t.e nguuge. 


detiills write tu 
674 Wlmborun 
Uniirneinuniii ur 
(0202) .133337. 

700000 


^ f r V n8 com P an y servicing international 
r«ni. i - ln i du , str y requires top-notch, hands on, 
result-onented, software development/design 


. B d nl .Vo?i 1 lS!, , i laaia 

Surrey. (13904) 700006 


I Successful candidate will have held a top level 
position in a research institution or in industiy, and 
wdl preferably have some background in invesment 
banking and/or in security trading. Responsibilities 
will require a strong outgoing personality and 

Ti C M^r t i? n,munica,ioils and administrative skills. 
I AN DEM experience and a knowledge of TAL an 
advantage. 

Salary 40K plus benefits. 

Contact Phil Berent on 01-9775373 or send C. V to 
FINANCIAL T ELECOMMUNICA IT0NS at 46/50 
Cun Street London HI 6AH. 

(00371} 


TURKEY 

sSlf^WSr-Hii 

PoftK^r . W, ft C V. . to D,L 


Educational Courses 


LEARN TO TEACH 
ENGLISH (EEL) 


Onn wo ok Intrnrhirtary 
Courses 


AT KENT UNIVERSITY/ 
CANTERBURY 


Tha Course Objective: 


To glvo you a practical and 
thorough Introduction to 
Teaching English as u Foreign 
Lanuungo in one weak. 


Regular caursas until end 
September. Fees from £99 + 
vnt. 


Tarry Edwards. Pilgrims 
Teacher Training Courses. 8 
Vernon Place, Canterbury, 
Kent CT1 3YO. Tel: 0337- 
45 5486. 1 16783) 760000 


LINGUAIIAMA 


rin' ini inn- 

iiuiilie tiiarliliin oniiinlau- 

* ‘.‘'J 1 . Willi over 43 ran 

ii 1 . 1 Kingdom mui 

A liroml will liuvn n niiiif 

■>.■■' <11 V Ill'll III leN for ni. w 

wntrnntH to tin, r !„■«■ or 

I'.il'.L. 1 rill I, I II i, |ImnIn will 
be n veil ill, In In t! it hi iiny , 
J- inland, kniiln, 

the (i Jui'UH mui 


A|i|illcunts sliuulil iios- 
siihs a uuoil fJeiirce or 
T mirh | nil <i uallfii utliui anil 
have romulnind a l.l nu- 
ll, u-umn T.E.F.L. Illtrotliii'- 
toiy I'mirim or enuivuicnt , 
lnfnrinat Ion and Aunlli u- 
linn fiirm ri'mii 1 .1 ikM iid ni" 
■mi r«irsiiiuif«| ifi 

(155001 760000 


LONDON 

Dlnlomn in tli i , 

lira. 

•■uiii ' ni « «niii. 

Part- Un in* Ah™* IIm. II ’vV5P 

iHtrutlon fnA. U H A »■"«- 

ss'-Wa 


LONDON 

TEJ?L7 , ° U CUT OUT FOR 

E-WS-r: 
M'S#, ' 




07435) <0 " T4 » TOi 


^ RESIDENTIAL 
T.E.F.L. TRAINING 


wii E '" y "tfisr— T - 

— — k 


LINGUAIIAMA 


Every Week Throughout The 
Summer 


LONDON 


T.E.F L ...... “tudlea for. Schools European 

ShoPIciENCpY iJK,** 1 UD *° fslnoas. for successful 

V.iDhf®- 5 ? G - 

- - - : i 


8 . 8.86 


Tuition 


LONDON 


EALING W5 
HAMILTON TUTORS 
Jtequi re for Ueptmnber part 
Ii”' ““tl full (lino tu torn In 
Maths mid Hrlnncn subjurts to 

tuarh?dn!' Ato " t,,,or for RFL 

lulls «r 

1 uihiiis mill nxmirimiro 


A U advertise^ 
are subject toT 
conditions of 
acceptance of T lnt 


Personal 

Announcements 


H . AKft v f AND personal 

LOANB, from £100 arrunoed 
without security or delay. 
Campell A Robson Ltd. lOA 
Guildford Road. Woking, 
Surrey. Write, phone or coll 
Tel: 04863 
31456. (181 96] 800000 


WARRKN RECORDINGS ullnr 
o service csssoUe tliiplli ul I iim 
pressings from your tapes D t 
our locBilon ritcnrdlng. War- 
ren Recordings. 59 II»ndnl* 
Avenue. London NW4 4LP. 
Tel: 01 -203 0306. 

(37B28I 800000 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


START AN IMPORT/EXPORT 
AGENCY. Purl or full-time. 
Nu ruiiiinl. no risk. Send 
for Tren Ii,u,klti|. Export/ 
ImiMirt l.lil.. I'.G. flux 334, 
Loudon W) . (12945) 920000 


(*’ tlm UcnlHirui-, ii tun 

w’i ,M « iw. M “ V V*. 1 '" ■ >•:« 1 1 ill) 


Newspaper [jj 

copies ofwhirh,: 


Min™?"' T,,,: SM’iVA'iV 

( I ., H 7 ‘l ) 7700(10 


copies otwhidj^ 
available on ^ 


SSI LONDON FIRE 5 mm*. 
CIVIL DEFENCE ACITW^ 


Tlui London Fire and Civil Defence Authndh, 
Is now responsible for fire and emergent 
Planning mien In the Greater London area and 
lls responsibilities Include the London Fire BriJJJ 


Tutor 

in Mathematics 
and Science 


£1 1,91 0-£ 13,725 


o 5“®} 5 B i! gade s tra| nlng centre In 
Southwark Bridge Road, SEl, a specialist tutor Is 
required to teach recruits and train serving 
firefighters in preparation for the statutoiy fire 
sendee promotion examinations. This Includes 
developing effective training programmes and 
providing individual tuition by correspondence 
and video packages. 

You should be a qualified teacher, preferably 
with experience of leaching in an Industrial or 
commercial environment or In F.E. Ref. FBI 91. 

Ft >r ft (filler ilflulls and an application form, 
please telephone Keith Blake on 01-587 4860or 
■11175 (iHith ansiiphone). Recruitment Section 
I. ( ,7 k lev) File Hi in, id, ■ / IQ, 12 18 Albeit 
Embankment. I ondon SEl 7SD. The closing 
date [or receipt ,>l applications Is 22nd August 
IDfk\ IWiL'ri n ink in, i telephone enquiries 
please qu, tie the appiopiiate reference number. 

The London Fire and Civil Defence Authority 
is an equal opportunities employer. 


London 
Fire Brigade 



r i 


ESSENTIAL' 
READING FOR 
STUDENTS 
& COLLEGES* 






Education Courses Review is a special series of 
articles und feuluivs examining a wide range of counes 
in funher education. 

1 f you're a student considering going on to hither 
cduca<ii)n.it hud letter he on your reading lisL^^ 

Especially os (his year' The Sunday ;Times 
Service introduces u unique feature which lisunlliw 


remaining degree courses available at polytechnics. 

Alienutively. if you're a college With places t 0 ^ 1 
it delivers a captive audience for your advertlsnE- 
Educaiion Courses Review will appear in The 


Times every Monday for 4 weekscommcncipg 18 
August, and for4 weeks in The Sunday Times start mg 
17Auinat. . , 


i /August. 

So reserve space now. Write to Stella Seme** 
Group Advertisement Department. The Su^y'IW H ' 
Virginia Street, London El, or telephone (01 1 401 iu». 



THE SUNDAY TIME S 

THE«a»TJDVIES 

EDUCATION COURSES REVIEW^ 


•bb« MORTGAGES ami rp- 

’inrioaaea tlirough major 
effiSflog V»««: Up home 

Joint InconiBS. HOME- 
,niuij (Licensed Credit 
IPntBrs) 01-446 5451. 

iStflft 800000 


SALARIED PERSONS POST- 
AL LOANS Ltd. Loans from 
£50 - £300 granted seme day. 
No security required. For 
written quote apply 175 Re- 
gent Street, London W] . oi - 
734 35 IB. I 0987 1 > 800000 


WRITE Slid sell Children's 
Stories, Mall tuition Sales 
SBalBtancB. Free bouklot 
Children Features, (TES). 3/ 
9 Berkley Square. Salford, 
Manchester M3 6DH. 

(05732) 800000 


BRITTANY. INr. Din an). 
Study Cnnir u far iiroup* of up 
to 18 stud, 'ills, Fro,) places 
for leaders. Full bonnl or S/r. 
Drurliura: Trolumul Centre. 
FHEEPOST, TORIUNOT ON, 
Devon. EX3H BY/.. Tel: 0803 
22362. ,13341, 880000 


Plrongs Diaries 

for the Educational Year 

Writs or phono for 

(JI colour descriptive leaflet 

Plrongs Limited 

Riwlon Abbot'Devon'TQ12 5NA 
rmm Niwtoii Abbot (06261 62666 


SAME DAY LOANS A POSTAL 
LOANS. Unsecured £100 - 
£3.000. FULL MORTGAGES 
and remortgages for 
Toorhars. Arrears cbbob con- 
sidered. For written quota* 
tlon: Richmond Investments 
Ltd,, 4 The Orson. Rich- 
mond. Surrey. Tol: 0 1-940 
9835/2939. Estsbllshed 

1934. 152350) 800000 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


VISITING PROFESSOR AND 
FAMILY rnauiro furnished 
house within rioso, table dls- 
lancb of London Far ihe 
1986-I9B7 uc a dr mil ynnr. 
Pleusr cuntect Dr. T. Towel,' 
Law Duparlment. University 
College, Cork, Ireland. 
(13202) 880000 


Properties 
for Sale 
& Wanted 


\ L ZUmJGY" Join 
Hr APE COMMITTI 


escape COMMITTEE. . Do- 
laila' Weavers PreBS. (Dept, 
TES ail! FREEPOST. Cran- 

ZSok. Kfllit TNI 7 1 1BR. 

f 10361 » 800000 


TIME FOR A CHANGE? ‘What 
ceil a teacher do except teach' 
tells you whal to do. New 
edition only £3.50 Inc. TAP 
from Basic Skills Unit Ltd.. 
C.T.A.D. Unit 43. Clifton 
Industrial Estate. Cherry 
Hinton Rd., Cambridge CB1 
4FB. ( 1 1 BOB ) 800000 


Business Opportunities 


WEST COUNTRY SCHOOL 
PREMISES - £160,000 

Freehold. Subat. del. coun- 
try House - trading until 
recently ns special school - 
(deni re-nstb us rduc centre. 
9 DORM pill* 3 BED PRI- 
VATE FLAT. Specious Re- 
cep Rooms plus additional 


cep Rooms plus additional 
CLASSROOM BLOCK. 2.9 


ACRES. Lovely sotting. 
TREMENDOUS POTENTIAL 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

33th July and 8th August. 

P PP f f L’n. ■ . An Pia/lfl 


- Furnishings and oaiilpmant 
available If requlrnd - nlter- 


Cadl CirS IK nwi) B2S28 a Inn 


FREE OFFER 


£££££. You can onrn £300 - 
£1 ,200 pnr month p/tlme, 
£2.000 . £6,000 per 

MONTH full time helping 
others Improve iholr lives. 
Phono Mr Mltcholl on 01- 
874 1169. 117683) 930000 


natively suit other uses 
(mbj to PPi. Full details 


SOLE 
WOOD 
Bridge 
Square . 


AO ENTS UNDER- 
WARMINGTON, 6 
Buildings. The 
Square. immstapla, North 
Devon. Tel: i027H 78731. 
( 1589 1 I 940000 
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hundreds ofjob opportunities in the 
^assified pages of The Times Educational 
jS^Pplernent everv week. Make sure you see 


W . oi i ne i iriiw — 

in 1 l i ppl l rnent ^very week. Make sure you see 
first by buying your own copy every week. 
;J?Pjy complete the coupon on this 

new sag er t entan< ^ *“°y° ur * oca 


Please deliver a copy of The Times Educational Supplement 
. to me every Friday until further notice. 


1 name 

I Address. 





